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T  is  reaiarkable.that.  scarcely  auy  of  the  -British  editors  of 
Euclid  piibli.sh  all  thc'fifteeh  books -of  -his  Elem^rttsV  Sir 
ler.ry  BiliihgslGy-s^ditionj  in'l  570,  "contains^  tliem  all ;  toge- 
kt  witli  another  book  added  by  Flussasjrahd  sdme.pfepb- 
I'.ions  respecting  mixed  :ind‘comppse(rregiilar  s6lids.‘  *Bar- 
Bw’s,'- aTso',' '  p'ub'lished  in  1666," contiTihs  the  ,  who^e,  with 
le  exception  ,of  ,a.,fe\y  propositions,  in  ,  the  luUeV;  books  ; 
|cti)diiig,'besKtek;  'the  DaUi,  .and' Deiponstralidns  .of  Arclii-* 
■edes’s  thwrems  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder.  'I^pvid  Gt'c- 
■rj's  dejvant  editi.QU  of  the  Works,  .Gr.  .. and  Lat,/l70.1,  cotn- 
■i^^Sj  .ot  co.urse,  the,  whole -of:  the  Elemctits  :  and  ,  this; 'we 
Wieve,  is  the  latest  edition  published  in  England,  tlmf  in- 
ftdes  all  the.  .fifteen  bpoks.  .Bor  Decliales’s  'contains "'only 
six  books,- with >the  l-l-th  and dSirF:  Stone’s  ediVroti 
*tlie- same  books,  .with'  sOme’- valuable  aclditions  'to‘'ea(:li 
■J'li Martin’s  contains  .only,  the  same  books,  the  additions 
■pccting  spheric  and  conic  geometry  being  his  own.  Sim- 
B)  again,  ‘  t,he.  "reat  .restorer  of,.  Euclid,  only  gives  the 
By  book*,  besides’ the  Data, 'and.  his  o\yn. treatises  on  .l^iane 
H  Sphofical  'rrigonometry.  Bonnycastle  follows  the  same 
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peeling  parallel  lines  in  the  sixth  book^  and  a  chanjjf^ 
nmcii  for  the  worse,  in  the  filth  book.  Ingranj,  in  Ij,, 
Luclid,  (the  last  edition  worth  specifying,)  lias  given  to 
the  fifth  book  all  the  conciseness,  perspicuity,  and  force,  of 
which  the  Euclidean  doctrine  of  proportion  is  susceptible; 
but  he,  like  most  of  his  precursors,  has  neglected  to  pre. 


shew  that  it  \%just.  First,  we  affirm  that  the  first  six  books  of  Pro. 
fessor  Playfair’s  Euclid,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  alteration 
referred  to  above,  copied  verbatim  from  Simson’s  edition.  This  may !» 
ascertained  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  tvo 


works.  In  general,  definitions,  propositions,  demonstrations,  corollarici, 
are  word  for  word  the  same.  If  Dr.  Simson  end  with  saying  “  Thcrt. 


are  word  for  word  the  same*.  If  Dr.  Sinison  end  with  saying  “  There, 
fore,  one  circle,  &c^Q.  E.  D.^^ ;  so  docs  Mr.  Playfair.  If  the  Doctor 
terminate  with  “  Wherefore,  it  a  straight  line,  &c.  Q.  E.  D. sodeej 
the  Professor.  If  the  Doctor  say  ‘‘  Therefore,  if  from  the  ends  of,  &c, 
Q.  E.  D.  ;”so  docs  the  Professor  ;  copying  so  carefully,  indeed,  as  to 
adopt  the  peculiarities  of  language,  and  even  of  punctuation.  It  may 
be  said,  True;  this  is  because  they  both  copy  Euclid.  The  fact 
however,  is  otherwise.  Mr.  Playfair’s  transcript  cannot  be  from  EucliJ 
nor  is  it  exclusively  from  the  editions  of  Barrow,  of  Stone,  of  Bom 
castle.  Sic,  or  sometimes  from  one,  and  sometimes  from  another :  butu. 
formly,  constantly,  and  faithfully,  from  Simson.  Thus,  if  Sinison 
omitting  little  words,  as  in  the  demonstration  of  Prop.  3.  lib.  6.,  refe! 
his  language  inelegant,  so  does  Playfiiir.  If  Simson  use  the  indefe 
article  thcy  instead  of  an  or  oncj  as  in  the  enunciation  of  the  same  piO[ 
sition,  and  thus  represent  a  triangle  as  having  but  one  angle;  so 
Playfair;  notwithstanding  Dechales,  Barrow,  Martin,  Stone,  and  Bon 
castle,  (though  they  do  not  copy  from  each  other,)  guard  carefully  agn 
this  source  of  obscurity.  Next,  we  affirm  that  Mr. ;  Playfair’s  whole 
copy  of  nearly  half  his  book  from  Simson  is  unacknowledged.  WeM 
it  will  be  found,  on  careful  examination,  that  there  are  but  Jive  friir 
manifest  acknowledgements  ;  which  all  refer  only  to  particular 
what  he  has  copied.  These  are,  1st.  in  Playfair’s  note  on  Dei.  2,  Ub  l 
where,  when  explaining  the  relations  of  a  superficies,  a  line,  anda  point, 
one  another,  he  says  I  sh^all  here  add,  with  very  little  change,  ^ 
lustration  given  by  that  excellent  geometer ; and  then  a  quotauon 
almost  two  pages  is  gravely  introduced,  with  all  the  formality  of  inyr 
commas,  S:c.  2dly.  In  the  notes  to  Lib.  6.  speaking  of  8  propositij 
marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  he  says  The  first  four  ot  them  arc  in  Dr. 
son’s  edition.”  3dly.  In  the  notes  to  Lib.  ?•  he  quotes  about 
and  a  half  from  Dr.  Simson,  distinguishing  the  citation  by  inrerted^ 
mas.  4thly.  Professor  Playfair  acknowledges  that  The  DefiniU^" 
a  plane  is  given  from  Dr.  Simson,  Euclid^s  being  liable  to  thn 
objections  with  his  definition  of  a  straight  line.”  5thly.  SpeaL 
Prop.  7.  Lib.  1.  the  Piofessor  says,  ‘‘ l3r.  Simson  has  very 
changed  the  enunciation  (  f  this  proposition,  &c.  &c.  His  enunu^ 
with  very  little  variation  [the  Professor  means  addition']^  »s 
heie.”  la  this  way  there  are,  altogether,  about  7  pages  ascribed 
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jent  the  whole  of  Euclid.  We  know  that  various  plau- 
.ible  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  omission.  But, 
while  wiJ  admit  that  the  first  six  with  the  eleventh  and 
meltili  books,  contain  nearly  all  the  essential  propositions 
ill  L'lenientary  geomttrnj,  and,  therefore,  more  than  all  that 
i,  neeiled  in  many  superficial  courses  of  education  ;  we 
cannot  grant  that  the  1th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  books,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  theory  of  rational  and  irrational  numbers',  and 
re  intimately  connected  with  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  slio  uld 
e  uniformly  and  constantly  oniiited.  In  our  apprehension, 
jlhc  xchole  of  Euclid’s  elements  is  worth  jireserving ;  and  we 
egret  cxcessividy  that  Dr.  Siniso;i  did  not  go  through  all 
be  fifteen  books  with  the  same  ioarnin!'',  science,  and 


candour  and  liberality  to  Dr.  .^imson,  tlie  cjiiotail  >03  being  very 
ranulously  made,  and  obviously  implying  that  nothing  else  is  borrowed 
ifom  Dr.  Simson.  Who  could  imagine,  after  observing  all  this  care 

I  reference  of  a  page  or  two  here  and  there  to  Simson  as  th« 
that  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  b^^n  transcribed 

im  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  acknowledgement  ?  Such 
er  is  the  fact.  Professor  Playfair  speaks  often  of  Euclid,  and 
mes  of  Simson ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  what  respectful 
ge  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  policy  suggest.  It  was  prudent 
ear  sensible  of  obligations  to  Euclid  himself ;  and  natural  for  an 
table  man,  like  Professor  Playfair,  to  express  something  of  the 
tion  he  must  have  felt  for  an  ^Editor  of  Euclid,  to  whom  he 
leen  indebted  for  half  his  book. — As  if  still  farther  to  prevent  un- 
readers  from  imagining  that  Simson’s  translation  was  palmed  upon 
for  so  many  pages  instead  of  his  owm,  the  Professor  uniformly 
>  of  his  alterations  from  Euclid.  The  obvious  method,  if  he  had 
d  to  be  clearly  understood,  would  have  been  to  speak  of  the 
;es  made  in  .Simson^s  edition.  Thus,  in  the  Preface,  ‘‘  1  have  de- 
I  from  Euclid  altogether, p.  viii.  Again,  p.  384*,  ‘‘  The  reason  for 
'ing  from  Euclid^  &c/’  i\nd,  p.  391,  “  This  remark  was  published 
k.  Simson,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Euclidd'  A  candid  mind, 
^’cr,  will  naturally  reflect,*  that  excessive  sensibility  often  wears 
['pearance  of  inattention  ;  that  the  warmest  gratitude,  as  well  as 
kepest  grief,  is  usually  dumb  ;  and  that,  consequently,  after  borrow- 
Dr.  Simson’s  language,  and  manner,  his  diagrams,  capitals,  commas, 
S  and  periods,  his  elegancies  and  inelegancies,  it  is  probable  the 
-sor  felt  quite  overcome  with  the  weight  of  his  obligations,  and 
A‘d  the  sentiment  of  his  poetical  countryman. 

Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise  1 

observe  that  this  probability  would  appear  still  greater,  if  it 
d  be  true  that  the  Professor,  so  far  from  being  guilty  of  the 
plagiarism,  feels  an  extreme  antipathy  to  the  crime,  and  lias 
Misled  by  it  into  a  very  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  unjust  insinuation 
Professor  Vince,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  29.  p.  10. 
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acumen,  wliich  lie  displayed  so  admirably  in  the  execution  i 
of  his  limited  task.  Professor  Leslie’s  opinion,  liowever,  jj 
widely  different  fi  om  ours.  Me  seems  to  consider  the  Ele. 
meiits  of  Kuclid  as  unworthy  of  preservation  at  all;  b 
his  estimation  they  constitute,  altogether,  a  very  inconi.| 
plete,  and  certainly  not  “  Jntislicd  production.”  “That 
admirable  work,”  he  observes, u  as  composed  at  the  period 
when  geometry  was  making  its  most  rapid  advances,  and 
new  prospects  were  opening  on  every  side.  No  wondd 
that  its  structure  should  now  seem  loose  and  defective.  HavinH 
thus  candidly  furnished  us  with  his  reason  for  luaking  3 
jictv  book,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  following  terms.  I 

In  adapting  it  ^the  lilcments]]  to  the  actual  state  of  the  scier-'rl 
T  have  therefore  endeavoured  carefully  to  letain  the  spirit  of  the  orijl 
nal,  but  have  sought  to  enlarge  the  basis,  and  to  dispose  the  aciJ 
mulated  materials  into  a  regular  and  more  compact  system.  By  'sJ 
plifying  the  order  of  arrangement,  I  hope  to  have  considerably  smooaJ 
the  toil  of  the  student.’  • ;  ■  I 

When  Mr.  Leslie  proposes  ‘  to  enlarge  the  basis’  ofErJ 
clid’s  ‘structure’,  he  of  course  •  intends  to  do  it  \vM 
ttaking  the  structure  down  ;  a  process  which  would  be  fouj 
rather  diflicult,  we  hclieve,  in  England,  tliough  it  may* 
easy  enough  to  uu  Edinburgh  prol^essor.  Mr.  Leslie  fl 
ynobabiy  some  jieculiar  sleight  of  hand  method  for  |J 
forming  this  operation  ;  icr  he  talks  of  ‘  retaining  ilic.^j 
of  ‘a  structure’,  aiul  this  spirit  of  a  structure  he  alter^ti 
informs  us  is  *  u  contexture,’  in  which  ‘  we  may  disil 
the  influence  of  that  mysticism  which  'yireyailed  in  1 
Platonic  school.’  f)t  this  sort  of  legor-dc-main,  it  seems,  11 
dill  was  deplorably  ignorant  ;  not  being  able,  as  wc  b| 
■from  Professor  Leslie,  ‘  to  grasp  the  subject  with  a  stej 
and  comprehensive  hold  and,  in  fact,  wc  think  it 
questionable  whether  grasping  structures,' contextures,  J 
.spirits,  wjis  an  employment  in  which  he  was  at  al  qij 
lied  to  succeed.  \V’e  shall  proceed,  however,  to  ues(J 
the  general  nature  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  work,  and  then  s  j 
a  few  of  its  particular  excellences,  before  we  cnlarj^eijM 
the  elegance  of  liis  style.  This  is  no  every  day  tas 
we  trust  ‘  the  labour  "of  condensing  the  scattered 
(as  Mr.  Leslie  expresses  it,)  ‘  will  be  duly  estimat  ■ 
those,  who,  taking  delight  in  such  speculations,  arc« 
admitted  at  once  to  a  rich  and  varied  repast^  ''fl 
comparison  of  this  sentence,  and  one  already  quote  fl 
learn,  en  passant ^  that  ‘  materials,’  when  ‘  accunmfl 
form  a  spirited  structure^  but  when  ‘  condensed’  a 

past.  ,  J 

It  will  he  expedient  to  describe,  first,  the  pla"  fl 
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ID#  to  which  these  ‘  materials’  are  put  together.  The  vo¬ 
lume  now  laid  before  the  public,  as  Professor  Leslie'  informs 
,,5  is  ‘  the  first  of  a  projected  course  of  Mathematics.’  The 
mibiects  treated  of,  are  Geometry,  including  Geometrical 
itnaivsis,  and  Trigonometry.  The  Elements  of  Geometry 
•re  comprehended  in  six  books.  Of  these  the  first  tW(i 
ooks  relate  principally  to  parallel  lities,  triangles,  andqua- 
rilatcrals  ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  circles,  lines,  and  figures, 
iniwii  in  anil  about  them,  their  dependent  angles,  &c. ;  tho 
fth  to  the  doctrine  of  ratios  and  proportions  ;  and  the 
ixth  to  similar  figures,  their  division  by  parallel  lines,  a 
jmmary  of  the  chief  propositions  that  ilepend  upon  pro- 
iirtioiiality,  and  one  or  two  that  relate  to  the  rectification 
■  the  circle.  Such  are  the  constituents  of  Professor  Les- 
c’s  Elements ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  geoiiie- 
V  of  solids  is  omitted  altogether.  I'lie  author,  instead  of 
is,  has  given  an  Appendix,  in  two  parts  ;  in  which  several 
obleins  in  plane  geometry  are  constructed,  some  by  means  of 
eruler  only,  others  solely  by  means  of  the  compasses.  In  the 
it  portion  of  this  Appendix,  Professor  Leslie  acknowledges 
aiself  indebted  to  a  scarce  tract  of  Schooten;  in  the  second  to 
a>chcroni’s  “  Geometric  du  Compas”,  an  ingenious  w'ork,well 
omi  to  most  of  our  mathematical  readers.  The  treatise  onGeo- 
•trical  Analysis  is  comprized  in  three  books.  The  first 
these-is  somewhat  miscellaneous.  In  the  second  and  third 
Bjks,  Mr.  Leslie  professes  to  have  given  “  all  that  relates 
Hthe  ancient  analysis  in  its  most  improved  state,  as  ex- 
Hded  by  the  labours  of  Apollonius  and  his  illustrious  con- 
Bporaries.”  Of  course,  these  books  develope  the  gene- 
‘I  principles,  constructions,  and  operations,  known  to  geo- 
Biirs  under  the  terms  Data,  Section  of  a  Ratio,  Section 
Space,  Determinate  Section,  Inclinations,  Tangeneies, 
iKi|  Porisms,  and  Isoperimeters.  When  discussittg  these 
s®iculars,  tlie  author  is  necessarily  indebted  to  Euclid, 

:  viknius,  and  Pappus,  among  the  ancients ;  as  well  as 
irW^hetaldus,  Alexander  Anderson,  Halley,  Dr.  Simson,  and 
ii»tessor  Playfair,  among  the  moderns.  The  Elements  of  > 
Trigonometry  are  included  in  21  propositions,  occu-- 
ft'Ws  about  50  pages.  Spherical  Trigonometry  is,  of  nc- 
omitted  ;  since  the  propositions  relative  to  it  could 
demonstrated  independently  of  Solid  Geometry.  The 
's  preceded  by  two  tallies,  one,  ‘  of  correspondence 
these  Books  of  Geometry  and  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
*be  other,  ‘  of  correspondence  of  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
fii'iB'tiih  these  Books  of  Geometry.’  From  either  of  these 
y will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  departed  greatly 
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from  the  logical  order  of  the  Alexandrian  Geometer,  h 
our  o])iiuon,  his  deviations  are  often  extremely  wanton  and 
ill  judged.  1  hey  give  the  work,  however,  an  air  ot  no. 
veliy,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess;  and  in  tliij 
quality)  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  deficient.  The  mat. 
ter,  of  course,  is  in  the  main  very  well  known  ;  but  the 
manner  is  frequently  original  ;  and,  if  the  artificer  may  1):| 
judged  of  from  his  workmansbi]),  Professor  Leslie  is  a  most 
extraordinary  and  non-dcscript  character. 

There  is  great  variety  in  t'.iis  gentleman’s  demonstration!. 
They  are  soiiictmu's  good,  soQictiiiies  iiidifFcront,  soiuetimes 
bad  ;  sonuitimes  strict,  soinetime.s  loose.  The  good  aiitlk- 
gitiniate  demonstrations  are  the  scarct*st.  Wc  select  olc 
which  wc  really  think  the  best  in  the  book.  It  relates  to 
a  very  simple  proposition,  demonstrated  about  30  years  age* 
by  Reuben  Burrow  iu  his  Diary;  and  since  then  admitid 
into  some  of  our  elementary  books.  But  to  demonstrate 
even  a  vcri/  simple  theorem  more  simply  than  any  othw 
])erson,  is  a  species  of  merit  which  ought  not  to  he  wiik. 
bolden  from  Mr.  Leslie  on  the  present  occasion.  The  pit- 
position  and  demonstration  are  extracted  below  ;  the  h 
gram  will  be  readily  supplied  by  our  scientific  readers. 

'  ‘  The  dlflerence  between  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  the  tfe 
side. 

‘  Let  the  side  AC  be  greater  than  AB,  and  from  it  cut  off  apart.fl 
equal  to  AB  ;  the  remainder  EC  is  less  than  the  third  side  BC.  Im 
the  two  sides  AB  and  BC  are  together  greater  than  AC  (1.  lii 
take  away  the  equal  lines  AB  and  AE>  and  there  'remains  BC  grea* 
than  EC ;  or  EC  is  less  than  BC\’  I 

We  now  proceed  lo  the  second  part  of  our  task,  wliici 
is,  to  selecta  few  particular  excellences.  Upon  these  we  sW 
not  be  able  to  descant  so  largely  as  Professor  Leslie  niij 
expect;  but  there  are  other  publications  in  which  there  J 
be  little  doubt  of  his  receiving  all  the  consolation 
friendship  can  bc-low.  we  may  deliver  our  rems* 

in  some  'sort  oi’  (.r  .er,  we  shall  follow  that  adopted  by  the* 
thor  himsell :  l^eginmng  with  the  ‘  Principles.’  ■ 

Here  wc  have  the  ibllowing  definition  of  a  straightlij 
or,  rather,  or  the  ot  a  straight  line:  ^  The  unif* 

descrijKion  of  a  line  which  t  hrough  its  whole 
in  ihe  same  dirccl ton  gives  llu*  idea  ot  a  straight  line. 
is  here  meant  i)y  sirCiChin^y  and  what  by  aivtxtion^  * 
have  some  noiion  of  stretching  a  cord;  but  none,  certai* 
of  stretching  a  geometrical  line.  And  as  to 
believe  Mr.  Leslie  wanld  tind  some  difficulty  in  detinni^B 
without  mentioning  arightlinein  his  definition.  Dirt'ctioi^W 
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ffcsarily  implies  rectilineality,  and  therefore  cannot  with  any 
jori  of  propriety  be  included  in  the  (definition  of  a  right  line. 

‘Two  points,’ we  are  informed,  ‘ascertain  the  position  of 
astraiiilit  line.’  ‘But  to  determine  the  position  of  a  phyte, 
it  ri’qtiiies  //tree  points.’  Our  mathematical  Professor  slioulJ 
hare  atlJcd,  that  these  three  points  must  not  be  in  one  and 
tin-  same  rigiit  line.  This  is  an  essential  condition:  neither 
three  nor  twenty  times  three  points  would  determine  the 
position  of  a  plane  if  they  were  all  in  one  right  line. 

We  are  not  told,  either  in  the  ‘  Principles’  or  in  the  ‘  De¬ 
finitions’,  wliat  a  poitit,  or  what  an  angle  is.  It  is  merely 

|»d  that  we  derive  the  idea  ‘of  diverge:tce  or  angular 
fiiitude,  from  revolvim;  motion.’  Prcsen'lv  after,  wc  are 
,  that  ‘  the  straight  lines  which  contain  an  attgle  arc 
iied  its  sides,  ami  their  point  of  origin  or  intersection, 
vertex  ’  All  this  is  very  confused.  Geometers  often 
ik  of  the  sides  of  a  triangie  ;  but  nonetliat  we  are  aware  of, 
)re  Mr.  Leslie,  ever  talked  of  the  sides  of  an  angle.  We 
expect  to  hear  next  of  the  dimen  nons  of  a  ge ometri- 
poini.  Bat  !\Ir.  Leslie  proceeds  to  tell  tis,  that  ‘  a 
\t  angle  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  entire  circuit  or  revo- 
nn meaning,  perhaps,  to  be  more  simple,  accurate, 
satisfactory,  tbaii  all  his  predecessors.  Yet  wo  doubt 
tlicr  even  Mr.  Leslie  w.)tild  venture  to  say,  t’lat  when 
ianct  had  described  a  right  angle  in  its  ellii)tical  orbit, 
rring  the  angle  to  tlie  focus,  it  had  passed  tliroiigli  the 
iirtli  part  of  an  entire  circuit  or  revolution.’  After  all 
i,  .Mr.  Leslie  takes  care,  in  his  corresponding  note  (p.  455), 
atlinn  that  Euclid’s  definition  of  an  angle  ‘  is  obscure 
I  altogether  defective  X  and  tliat  ‘  it  is  curious  to  observe 
shifts  to  which  the  author  of  the  Elements  is  hence  obli- 
I  to  have  recourse.’  This  is  a  discovery  which  neither 
isnn,  Playfair,  nor  any  other  of  our  modern  geometers 
1  boast  of.  But  to  Mr.  Leslie  it  was  urgently  nece.ssary  ; 
"iieii  he  comes  to  prove, — (Prop.  26.  of  his  2nd  Book,) 
the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  he  actually 
'<*ks  of  the  angle  made  by  two  segments  of  a  right  line  at 
dnt  in  that  line  !  Well  may  he  censure  that  definition, 
:ortling  to  which  “  A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  in- 
nation  of  two  straight  lines  to  one  another,  whiclt  meet 
!<tih(*r,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line and  well 
y  be  remark  that  ‘  the  conception  of  an  angle  is  one  of 
•  iitost  difficult  in  the  whole  compass  of  Geometry.’ 
but  we  must  proceed  to  another  definition  connected 
'b  this  difficult  subject  of  angles.  ‘  T'he  retro-flccted 
'*fgence  of  tho  two  sides,  or  the  defect  of  the  angle  from 
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four  right  angles,  is  named  a  reverse  angle.’  Let  not  tiit 
unsophisticated  reader  complain  of  this  as  unintelligible, 
but  pause  and  bend  to  what  follows :  —  ‘In  the  definition 
of  reverse  angle,  I  find  that  I  have  been  anticipated  U 
Sfevin  of  Bruges.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  counie. 
nance  of  such  respectable  authority’.  It  is:  even  in  supper; 
of  affectation  carried  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  Kicliati 
Brothers  had  ‘  the  countenance’  of  ‘  the  respectable  authority 
of  Mr.  Halhed. 

Between  the  10th  definition  relating  to  a  reverse  anglfj 
and  the  1 1th  definition,  Mr.  Leslie,  who  n»anfully  spurns  J 
the  trammels  of  order  with  which  poor  Euclid  was  fianiperj 
ed,  presses  into  ‘the  opening  formed  by  the  regressiona 
AB  through  the  points  I)  and  E,’  and  there  demonstralcsl 
theorem,  namely  tlie  15th  of  Euclid’s  1st  book.  Happj  fo 
those,  whose  comprehension  of  Euclid’s  theorem  does  notd! 
pend  upon  their  understanding  Mr.  Leslie’s  phraseology! 

Def.  12.  ‘  Straight  lines  which  have  no  inclination  arep 
rallel.’  I’his  is  incomplete  :  straight  lines  may  have  .»>; 
inclination,  viz.  to.  a  third  line,  and  yet  be  parallel  to  om 
another.  Every  mathematician  will  be  aware  tliat  this  is  i. 
hyper-criticism. 

*Def.  21-.  ‘  Of  quadrilateral  figures,  a  square  has  one  rig 
angle,  and  all  its  sides  equal.’  Mr.  Leslie  gives  this,  b 
cause  he  thinks  tlie  common  definition,  which  describes 
square  “  as  having  all  its  angles  right”,  errs  by  excess.  1 
adds,  ‘  The  original  Greek,  and  even  the  Latin  version,! 
employing  the  general  terms  ojGoywviov,  a.n(\rectungulu.i)i,^ 
terously  avoided  that  objection.’  Mr.  L.  might  have  avoid 
it  with  equal  dexterity,  by  simply  calling  ‘  a  square  a  gs 
drilateral,  equilateral,  rectangular  figure.’  One  grand  o 
jeet  of  a  definition  is  not  accomplished,  unless  what  is| 
tended  by'  it  is  pul  out  of  all  doubt  :  this  is  not  elfecteJ 
Mr.  L. ;  for  wlien  he  says  in' so  pointed  a  way  that ‘a sqE 
has  one  right  angle,  and  all  its  sides  equal,’  a  novice  nj 
hesitate  till  he  could  inquire  whether  it  had  o«/i/onetia 
■  angle  ; —  and  thus  the  justly  boasted  precision  and  cert» 
of  geometry  would  be  sacrificed.  ,1 

We  have  only  to  remark  farther,  with  respect  to  the  v 
niiions  in  the  first  book,  that  Mr.  Leslie,  contrary  wB 
usage  of  a.11  preceding  geometers,  makes  a  trapezwwiM 
general  term  than  a  trapezoid',  and  errs  in  confiuinjB 
term  diagonal  to  ((uadrilaterals.  I 

The  first  proposition  is  a  problem,  viz.  ‘  To  constrt® 
triangle,  of  which  three  sides  are  given.’  The  proof'’® 
truth  of  the  construction,  is  defective  and  unsatidac® 
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for  it  >5*  slicwn  that  the  circles  employed  must  neces- 
rily  intersect :  nor  indeed  could  it  be  shewn,  independently’ 
of  other  proftositions.  A  similar  observation  applies  with 
ffluil  force  to  the  second  j)roposition,  which  affirms  that*  Two 
trijiiirlcs  are  equal,  which  have  all  the  sides  of  the  one 
equal  to  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  other.’  Euclid  would 
have  acUlcd  “  each  to  each:"  but  this  old  fashioned  geome¬ 
ter,  as  Mr.  L.  remarks,  ‘  had  recourse  to’  sad  ‘  sliifts’  for  the 
yke  <»f  perspicuity  and  accuracy.  Our  Professor  has  no  such 
temples  :  but,  very  adroitly  failing  in  the  demonstration  of 
is  hrst  two  propositions,  by  necessary  consequence  leaves 
11  that  follows  nndemonstrated.  Such  is  the  way  by  which 
he  luathematician  of  the  north  strengthens  the  ‘  loose  and 
ilefective’  ‘  structure'  of  Euclid.  And  we  may  adil,  too,  that 
c  at  the  same  time  ‘  enlarges  the  basis,’  by  taking  away 
[he  foundations  altogether  !  ‘  The  science  of  Geometry,* 

le  tells  us,  ‘  owes  its  perfection  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
ts  basi-s  and  derives  no  visible  advantage  from  the  artificial 
ode  of  its  construction.  The  axioms  are  now  rejected  as 
(tally  useless,  and  rather  apt  to  produce  obscurity  I'  In  our 
‘loinion,  to  take  away  the  axioms,  is  to  remove  ‘  the  basis' 
uelf,  a  measure,  of  which  the  extreme  simplicity  is  by  no 
ans  a  sufficient  recommendation :  and  as  to  the  reason 
Hedged,  that  this  foundation  is  ‘  totally  useless,’  we  be- 
eve  he  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  prove  his  assertion, 
ithout  admitting  either  that  nothing,  or  that  every  thing,  in 
ometry,  is  self-evident. — 

In  Prop.  4.  Mr.  L.  constitutes  a  scries  of  isosceles  trian- 
cs  having  all  their  vertices  at  one  common  point :  he  adds. 
It  is  evident  that  this  addition  is  without  limit,  and  that 
angle  so  produced  may  continue  to  swell,  and  its  expand- 
{t  bide  make  repeated  revolutions.”  We  have  heard  of 
|C  swellings  of  vanity,  the  swelling  of  the  sea,  and  the  swel- 
gs  of  a  wounded  limb  ;  but  never  before  of  the  swelling 
an  angle !  Surely  the  extravagances  of  affectation  are’ 
ithout  limit.’ 

Pro|).  9.  'Phe  demonstration  is  defective.  It  ought  also  to 
'cbeen  supposed  that  AB  rxceerfs  CB,  and  the  reductio  ad 
'ffdxm  employed. 

frop.  10.  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  proposition  of 
ich  we  have  already  spoken,  as  included  in  the  definitions, 
tner,  the  enunciation  of  the  proposition  includes  a  defi- 
lon.  I'his,  vve  think,  is  not  very  consistent  with  what 
•  L.  terms  *  the  Scholastic  arrangements.*  But  what  man 
genius  can  endure  the  shackles  of  good  sense  and  an- 
He  furnishes  similar  sp«cimens  at  pages  27,  aad  216. 
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■  Prop.  II.  *  Any  two  anp;les  of  a  triangle  are  together  leu 
than  two  right  angles.’  The  demonstration  of  this  simple 
proposition  is  incomplete.  And  in  the  demonstiaiion  ;>( 
Prop.  12,  *  Every  triangle  has  two  acute  angles,’  there  is  j 
petitio  principii- 

Prop.  18.  *  The  shortest  line  that  c.an  be  dr.iwn  hetween 
two  given  points,  is  a  straight  line.’  'I  his  -  simple  |)ro|)o. 
sition,  which  might  without  any  hesitation  have  been  incia. 
ded  in  the  axioms,  had  not  Mr.  L.  thought  them  ‘  rather  a.)t 
to  produce  obscurity  '  is  here  demonstrated  '•ery  circuito-js. 
5y  by  the  consideration  of  limits.  Yet  Mr.  L.  himself  says  ia 
the  notes  (p.  454.)  that  ‘a  straight  line  has  two  radici'l  pro. 
parties,  which  are  distinctly  .marked  in  different  langimurs. 
It  holds  the  same  undeviating  course, —  and  it  traces  the  simu 
est  distance  between  its  extreme  points.’  Why,  then,  tl'ci 
this  author  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  property,  which,  ac 
cording  to  his  own  account  is  essentially  included  in  its  4'. 
finition,  and  even  in  its  name  ? 

Projj.  20.  The  demonstration  is  defective.  It  ought  tn  fci 
shewn  that  the  point  C  falls  below  AC.  Other  loose,  defective 
or  unsatisfactory  demonstrations,  in  this  book,  are  those  c 
Prop.  23,  24,  and  25. 

Book.  II.  l)ef.  2.  ‘  The  altitude  of  a  triangle  is  a  pcrpen 
dicular  let  fall  iVom  its  vertex  upon  the  extension  ofitskn, 
According  to  thisdebniiion,  an  acute  angled  triangle  has* 
altitude.  Exact  geometrician  ! 

I)cf.  4.  ‘  The  complements  of  rhomboids  about  thccliagnw 
of  a  rhouihoidj  annexed  to  either  of  lhcm,ybr»w5  whatisteriF 
^d  a  gnomon.’  Accurate  grammarian! 

These  ‘  complements,’  as  we  should  also  observe,  are  r 
whore  defined.  Consunvmate  logician! 

Prop.  3.  Tlie  demonstration  is  incomplete.  The  indirff 
reasoning  ought  to  include  the  case  when  BE  falls  above  W 

Prop.  4.  I’lve  deduction  in  thecorollary  might  be  denioiistfi 
ted  clearly  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  compass. 

In  this  book, the  valuable  property  of  a  triangleidemonstrsif 
by  Sim.son  at  p.  123  of  his  Select  Exercises,  ought  certainly: 
have  been  included. 

Book  HI.  Def.  4.  ‘  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  infected  in 
circle,  when  it  terminates  at  the  circumference.’  iiccorMn 
to  this  definition,  a  chord  of  a  circle  is-^  a  straight  lino  w- 
for  this,  we  submit,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  ir.flecti 
The  same  intrepid  defiance  of  custom  and  etymology,  * 
curs  also  at  pages  192,  and  207,  where  the  Professor 
of  ‘  straight  lines  infected^  ;  but  we  have  sought  in  vainl<y 
instance  of  the  corresponding  phrase,  ‘  curved  lines 
tned.' 
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Prop-  '!•  proof  is  not  sufficiently  i^enerul  :  for  DE  may 
ic  ilrawii  from  some  point  in  AB,  when  the  demonstration 
'till  not  lioKl — at  least,  witiiont  an  additional  diagram. 

Prop.  I  liti  third  figure  destroys  the  generality  of  ths 

oroilary. 

Prop.  13.  In  the  diagram,  FC  should  he  less  than  CG. 
Prop.  23.  In  the  enutuiation  of  this  theorem.  Professor 
eslie  lias  tacitly  admitted  F.uclid’s  definition  of  an  angle, 
bich  iiottvithstanding,  at  p.  455,  he  calls  *  obscure  and 
■.■lective.’ 

Proi).  26  we  have  noticed  above. 

Prop.  2M.  ‘  The  perpendicuiar  at  the  extremity  ofadiame- 
or  is  a  tangent  to  the  circL.'  In  the  demonstration  of  this 
heorom,  the  Professor  has  brought  a  certain  line  of  the  namo 
t  ililG  into  a  sad  predicament  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
maiiia  sort  of  lock-up-honsr ,  denominated  a  circle,  and  wc 
retold  it  ‘  would  aifani  ir.eet  tiie  circumference  before  it  f/-. 
iCkd  its  escape  r  The  Prolessor  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
laced  pretty  mue  i  in  the  same  predicament  ;  having  no 
':.iice,  ir.  the  maiheniatical.  world  at  least,  of  ellccting  his 
ape  from  obscurity  except  by  meeting  derision. 

I'*'ok  IV'^.  Prop.  12.  Ill  the  construction  of  this  problem, 
sure  said  to  be  *•  ad'acent,”  which  are  removed  at  the 
L’st  possiuie  disUinc-- IVoni  each  other.  But  this,  we  sup- 
is  conformable  to  “the  Scholastic  arrangements.” 
op.  13.  might  be  demonstrated  more  simply.  In  Prop, 
e  read  of  ‘  accrescent  triangles,’  of  which  we  cannot  be 
osod  to  know  any  tiling,  having  never  been  introduced  to 
before.  Perhaps  it  is  these  triangles  that  Imve  the  swell-. 

10  construction  of  Prop.  20,  is  described  with  the  _Pro« 
It’s  usual  felicity  of  phrase  ;  the  student  is  told  to ‘ 
tho  equal  triangles  about  the  vertex  O.’  ^  This  repetition 
iangles  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

uk.  V.inMr.  Leslie’s  Elements,  like  Book  V  in  Euclid’s, 
ivoted  to  the  subject  of  Uatios  .and  Proportions.  But 
iMoxaiulrian  is  prodigiously  ex,:elle,d  by  the  Scotsman, 
loiut  of  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  llis  account  of  pro- 
ion  may  serve  for  an  example; 

Juamitics  viewed  in  pairs,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  similar  com- 
ion.if  the  corresponding  terms  of  each  pair  contain  its  measure  equal. 
Two  pairs  of  quantities  of  a  similar  composition,  being  thus  formed 
he  same  distinct  aggregations  of  their  elementarif  parts,  constitute  a  pro- 

*  is  actually  or  this  sort  of  explication,  that  our  author 
*)  ‘the view  which  I  liave  given  of  the  nature  of  propor- 
>  in  the  fifth  hook,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  found  to  re- 
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move  the  chief  difficulties  attending;  that  important 
jeet !’  •  j 

Props.  1  and  2  are,  ‘  Tlie  product  of  a  number  into  the 
or  difference  of  two  numbers,  is  equal  to  the  sum  ordifffj 
rence  of  its  products  into  those  numbers  and,  ‘Thepro 
duct  which  arises  from  the  continued  multiplication  of  an? 
numbers,  is  the  same,  in  whatever  order  that  operation  be 
performed.’  In  demonstrating'  these,  our  geometer  ‘  vic»r 
the  ‘  emf/5  contained  in’  A,  15,  C,&e.  as  known  :  but,  suppose 
A  =  \/2,  B  =  ^3,  C=^3,  &c.  how  will  this  kind  of  prod 
hold  ?  Certainly,  not  at  all.  Thus,  then,  the  ‘  basis'  (s 
adopt  Mr.  Leslie’s  most  favourite  term)  giving  way,  thcGiI 
proposition,  and  all  the  dependent  part  of  ‘  the  structure, 
fall  into  ruins.  So  much  for  our  author’s  method  of  ‘re¬ 
moving  the  chief  difficulties,’  and  chasing  away  the  ‘ob. 
scurity  that*  confessedly  pervades  the  fifth  book  of  Eu. 
did  !’ 

We  must  now  proceed,  as  Mr.  Leslie  says,  ‘  to  survey tb 
contours  of  the  distant  amphitheatre’  in  the  sixth  hook.  Hen 
the  1st  proposition,  that  ‘parallels  cut  diverging  lines  proper 
tionally,’  is  not  strictly  demonstrated  ;  for  the  Professor  af. 
firms  that  ‘  incommensurahles  may  he  expressed  nuniericallj 
to  any  required  degree  of  precision;’  an  assertion,  which  w 
need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  refute. 

Prop.  1 1.  ‘  A  straight  line  which  bisects,  either  in tcnallyc 
externally,  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle,  will  divide  i' 
base  into  segments,  internal  or  external,  that  are  proportioi: 
to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  triangle.’  This  proposition,  thougi 
true  enough  when  Anglicised,  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  uni" 
telligible  as  enunciated  by  this  desperate  adventurer  alir 
originality.  In  the  demonstration,  we  are  told  exprcsslytfc 
cgual  angles  are  straight  lines  !  'I'he  assertion,  that  ‘  the  coc 
stant  difference  AC  between’  certain  ‘  distances  must  ah'!; 
bear  a  sensible  relation  to  them,’  is  not  true. 

Prop.n.  Cor.  1.  It  should  be  added,  that  AC:  CB  ::  Ah 
BD.  For  this  is  a  very  useful  property,  flowing  naiura.i; 
from  the  theorem. 

•  Prop.  20  ‘To  divide  a  straight  line,  whether " 
externally,  &c.’  Had  not  our  author  been  possessed  whh 
sort  of  nervous  antipathy  to  established  phrases,  he  would  b*' 
said.  To  divide  a  straight  line  or  i\s  continuation.  , 

Prop.  35.  ‘  The  arcs  of  a  circle  are  proportional  to  p 
angles  which  they  subtend  at  the. centre.’  In  denionstrai^ 
this  theorem,  Mr.  Leslie  supposes  one  of  the  angles  Af 
divided  by  continual  bisections  till'an  angle  ACfl  is  obtain^ 
‘less' than  any  assignable  angle :’ be  then  applies  this 
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I  iimal  of  an  angle  AC«,  or  one  equal  lo  it  BC/>,  ix'paatedly, 
jl‘|)V  its  multiplication  it  tills  up  the  other  angle  BCD 
than  by  any  possible  ditference,’  and  thus  infers  tli« 
•iialitv  of  tlie  ratios  of  the  arcs  AB  and  BD,  and  the  an- 
rk'sACIl,  BCD.  Now,  we  have  to  remark  respecting  this 
kiiiije  kind  of  demonstration,  that  if  the  angle  AC«  (which 
»e  will  call  I)  is  less  than  any  assignable  angle,  no  multiple 
[fit  can  be  equal,  to  a  finite  angle  BCD  or  C  ;  for  suppose 
times  I  to  be  equal  to  the  known  angle  C,  then  is  1  equal 

L  — ,a  known  quantity,  and  not  less  than  any  assignable 

Injlc.  This  demonstration  is  therefore  contradictory  ami 
lelf-deslructive  ;  and,  conseqticntly,  all  the  propositions  that 
1  pend  upon  it  are  undtmonsf rated. 

I  Prop.  3^.  ‘  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  proportional 
L  the  diameter,  and  its  arcs  to  the  square  of  that  diameter.’ 
■he  truth  of  this  proposition  is  inferred  from  the  inscription 
li  polygons  of  G,  12,  24,  &c.'  sides  in  the  circle.  ‘  Pro- 
Bfcding  thus,’ says  the  Professor,  ‘  bv  repeated  duplications, 
■-die  perimeters  of  the  series  of  polygons  which  emerge  in 
Kcession,  will  continually  approximate  to  the  curvilineal 
■oimdary  which  forms  their  ultimate  limit.  Wherefore  this 
■\treme  term,  or  the  circumference,’  &c.  All  this  is  exces. 
B'ely  loose  and  ungeometrical.  Does  approximation  cha- 
■.(terize  identity  •  If  the  writer  of  this  artich;  were  to 
■avel  from  London  to  Edinburgh  he  would  ‘  conliiiuall}'  ap- 
B  oximate  to’  the  author  of  this  book ;  but  the  Reviewer 
■ould  not  therefore  become  the  Professor,  nor  could  the 

■  lalities  of  the  latter  be  with  any  fairness  ascribed  to  the 
■liner.  If  the  reasoning  of  Archimedes  in  his  celebrated 
■«atise,  KwjtXov  Mujr.o-jf,  had  not  been  far  more  strict  and  lo- 
Hical,  it  would  scarcely  have  survived  its  author. 

■  Prop.  38.  Here  Mr.  Leslie  gives  a  coi»cise  approximation 

■  ihe  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  he  says  ‘  was  first 
■MsheU,  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1668,  by  my  illustrious 
■‘‘edecessor  James  Gregory.’  It  should  be  observed,  liow- 
■fr,  that  the  corollary  to  the  proposition  from  whence  this 
■'i-’.tature  is  made  to  flow,  is  not  James  Gregory’s;  and 
■'dier,  that  it  is  inadequately  demonstrated,  being  effected 

■  ‘he  loose  manner  adopted  in  Prop.  35. 

■  In  the  three  books  on  Geometrical  Analysis  our  Professor 
‘■^pulously  preserves  consistency .  of  character,  being  as 
■oose  and  defective’  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work  :  but  as 
Jiiiiave  not  room  to  augment  our  selections  under  this  head, 
'■••"ist  only  say,  generally,  that  in  many  instances  he  omits 

which  necessarily  renders  his  solutions  incom« 
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plete  ;  and  tliat  in  many  others  '*  at  he  presents  as 
nionstrations,  are,  in  fact,  no  Jieinoustrations  at  all. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  P^lemeptsot  Plane  'rrij^onometry,! 
science,  it  seems,  wliich  depends  n pen  ‘  that  universal  stand 
ard  derived  from  the  partition  of  a  i  ircuit  P  We  leave  oir 
ingenious  readers  to  decypher  this  riddle;  and  ])rocee(lt 
observe,  that,  out  of  jive  definitions,  the  Isl  and  4th  ar 
expressed  in  defective  language  Farther,  our  author  saVs 
p.  406,  an  ‘  arc  may,  by  ft  simple  extension  of  analo^ijX 
conceived  to  comprehend  innniMcrabl.^  other  arcs.’  Thi 
simple  extension  oi analop;y  vve<*eruiinly  do  not  understand 
but  we  think  we  understaiui  that  the  learned  author  wriit 
Mngranimaticall}^  when  he  acids,  in  the  same  page,  Mhesir* 
or  tan2;c‘nt  of  an  arc  a  are  the  same  with  the  sine  or  tanjie. 

^  O  O  ‘ 

of  any  arc  n.  360^  + 

Of  the  five  first  propositions,  the  demonstrations  are  ever 
one  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory*  'rims,  in  tlie  first  pro 
position,  which  affirms  that  ‘the  rectangle  under  the  raciiu 
and  tlie  sine  of  the  sum  or  diflerence  of  two  arcs,  is  ojji 
to  tlie  sum  or  dilference  of  the  rectangles  under  their  altei 
iiate  sines  and  cosines,’  it  is  not  enough  to  demonstrateil 
truth  when  the  sum  of  the  arcs  A  and  Bis  less  thanaqiii 
dranl  it  is,  likewise,  nc’cessary  to  establish  it,  not  only  wht 
A  +  B,  but  when  either  A  or  B,  or  both,  evceeds  a  quadrant.  1 
Legendre,  a  mathematician  to  whom  Mr.  Leslie  refers,  hiisds 
iiionstrated  this  theorem  in  its  utmost  generality  at  p. 
of  his  “  Elemens  de  Geometric  et  Trigonoinetrie,”  5th  ed 
lion.  Tlie  demonstrations  of  the  succeeding  four  propos 
lions  in  Mr.  l-eslie’s  hook  are  defective  for  like  reasons. 

Prop.  JO  has  a  corollary,  the  object  of  vvbich  is  not  specific 
and  can  hardly  be  guessed.  Thetalileof  solutions  at  Pi^j 
10,  does  not  contain  the  simplest  rule;  in  the  case  wba 
the  three  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are  given  to  find  ana? 
gle  :  and,  in  the  well  known  ambiguous  case,  Professor  Lt 
lie  does  not  point  out  the  limits  between  which  the  anii^ 
guity  exists.  , 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  display  the  merits  ofi 
author,  as  a  mathematician,  in  a  proper  light.  Weinight^fi^' 
added  grc^aily  to  the  preceding  selection  of  the  Protcsst£ 
beauties  ;  but,  as  our  patience  began  to  tire,  we  could 
but  sympathize  .with  our  readers,  who  will  doubtless  be 
than  satisfied  with  the  materials  of  thissecond  course  otv 
rich  and  varied  repast 

We  now  proceed, 
prooU  drawn  from 


,  lastly,  to  establish  incontrovertibl})| 
the  volume  before  u.s,  the  truth  d 
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vourite  notion  with  this  author  (as  well  as  with  ourselves,*) 
iduhich  we  shall  beg;  to  state  in  his  own  words: 

I  Abstract  pursuits  will  be  found  nowise  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tint  literature,  or  incompatible  with  the  most  vigorous  fiUy  of  ima^ 

0  .  •  I  •J 


truly.  Who  but  a  man  with  the  most  vigorous  play 
iinagination  would  ever  think  of  a  ‘  retardatioti’  which  ‘it- 
If  gradually  relaxes'  ?  (p.  427.)  —  or  would  ever  speak  of 
laebra,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  carried  to  a  great 
rht  by  Diophautus  nearly  2000  years  ago,  as  ‘  having 
tup  prematurely  t'  —  or  would  preface  an  explanation  of 
theinatical  truths  with  such  rhetoric  as  this  ? —  ‘  To  view 
matter  in  its  true  light,  we  should  endeavour  previously 
dbpel  that  mist  which  has  so  long  obscured  our  vision.* 
463.) 

The  ingenious  description  of  what  Theory  does,  is,  in 
ite  of  its  elegante,  exceptionable  on  the  ground  of  aoibi- 
ity.  ‘Theory’,  says  the  brisk  Professor,  p.  xii.  ‘  soon 
•Is  to  guide  and  assist  the  operations  of  practice  but 
neglects  to  inform  us  whence  she  came, or  w  hither  she  goes, 
ot  being  accustomed  to  geometrical  tropes  and  comm- 
ams,  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  we  hazard  tlie  fol¬ 
ding  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  eloquent  and  facetious 
ofessor ;  Theory  is  a  lady  who  usually  employs  horse  If  ill 
;  parlour,  but  sometimes  goes  down  into  the  kitchen,  which 
one  or  two  stories  lower,  in  order  to  ‘  guide  and  assist  the 
eratioiis  of  Practice'  her  cook. — Si  quid  novisti  rectiiis,  &e. 
In  panegyrizing  Geometry  itself,  our  readers  will  conclude 
it  the  Professor  is  more  than  commonly  brilliant  and  im- 
«oi)ed.  ‘  That  science,’  he  says,  ‘is  supereminently  dis* 
juiihed  by  the  luminous  evidence  which  constantly  at- 
ids every  step  of  its  march.'  (p.  2.)  Our  only  objection  to 
’account,  is  its  inconsistency.  We  well  know  that  Geo- 
try  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  marching  regiment, 
t  for  this  very  reason  we  disapprove  of  its  being  accom- 
nied  by  evidence  however  luminous  ;  a  good  band  of  mu- 
woiild  be  much  more  appropriate,  and  much  better  suited 
tbe  martial  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Professor  will  not 
■  sight  of  this  hint,  we  hope,  when  be  gratifies  the  pub- 
*ith  an  improved  edition  ;  the  alteration  could  not  injurfe 
tfise  of  the  passage,  and  would  certainly  give  it  a 
iking  air  of  originality. 

h  is  the  nature  of  mathematical  science,' says  Mr.-L.  ‘to  advance 
iinuiil  progression,'  [and  by  this,  we  presume,  it  is  ‘  «uperenune4t» 


;  ^  lid.  Rev.  Voi.v.  p.  i5i.  ' 
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ly  distin^shed’  from  all  other  sciences.]  ‘  Each  step  carries  it^ 
others  still  higher.  As  its  domain  swells  on  the  sight,  new  relations  ar^ 
described,  and  the  more  distant  objects  seem  gradually  to  approximate 
But  while  science  thus  enlarges  its  bounds,  it  likewise  tends  uniform^ 
to  simplicity  and  concentration^^  [which  are,  manifestly,  quite  corapaiible.’ 
‘  The  discoveries  of  one  age  are,  perhaps  in  the  next,  melted  downw 
the  mass  of  elementary  truths.*  p.  xi. 

Exquisite  !  Let  us  review  the  inimitable  graces  of  thispaii 
sage.  Progression — step — others  much  higher — domain~rxdU 
simplicity — concentration  —  discoveries — melted  doxen — 
Surely  the  Professor  must  have  observed  what  a  fascinatitj 
charm  a  liitle  STceet  confusion  imparts  to  the  check  of  bcaut\ 
or  he  uerer  could  have  thought  of  employing  it  to  ndor 
the  lanr^uage  of  philosophy.  Who,  that  is  ambitions loae 
quire  a  ‘  most  vigorous  play  of  imagination/  would  not  stud 
geometry  under  such  a  Professor  !  .  . 

Itvvould  be  inexcusable  not  to  add  a  few  more  exampleso 
the  Professor’s  eloquence. 

'  Geometry  takes  a  more  limited  viewy  and  selecting  only  the  gencii 
property  of  magnitude,  it  can,  from  the  extreme  simplicity  oi  its  Id 
safely  pursue  the  most  lengthened  train  of  investigation,  and  arrive 
perfect  ctYVoivaiy  zt  remotest  conclusions*^  (p.  1.) 

As  the  Professor  justly  thinks  it  enough  to  give  us  lii 
toric,  without  also  giving  us  understanding,  we  must  refer  ot 
curious  readers  to  that  geiitleinan  himself,  if  they  uislii 
know  what  he  means  by  the  basis  of  a  view,  or  how  e) 
treme  simplicity  of  basis  alYords  any  peculiar  facility  for!i 
king  long  journies  in  pursuit  of  investigatlpus  or  for  airiviii 
at  remote  conclusions. 

<  He  [the  student]  is  thus  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence  [t 
hill  of  Proportion^  ;  from  which  he  views  the  hearings  of  the  cb 
ieloWi  surveys  the  contours  of  the  distant  amphitheatre^  and  descries  c 
fading  verge  of  a  boundless  horizotiy  [tliat  is,  the  verge  of  a  hoiis 
without  verge.]  p.  1*75. 

•  The  founders  of  mathematical  learning  among  the  Greeks  were 
genera] with  a  portion  [query,  potion  of  mysticisin,tfS 
mitted  from  Pythagoras,  and  cherished  in  the  school  of  Plato,  p 
was  cherished,  the  tincture  or  the  portion  ?]  By  the  later  Platonists,t 
flourished  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  [being  there  preserved,  wfp 
sume,  like  lizards  and  serpents  in  the  late  Levercan  Museum],  it  ^ 
regarded  as  a  ,  pure  intellectual  science,  far  sublimed  above  the  grosi^ 
material  contact.  Such  metaphysics  could  not  impair  the 
thi'  superstructure  [or  perhaps  the  spirit,  of  the  siructurd\ 
coa^ibute  to  perpetuate  some  mistaken.  and  to  give 

turn  to  philosophical  speculations.  It  is  full  time  to  restore  tht 
of  reoionJ  (p.  453.) 

It  is,  indeed.  We  s^ail,  theixfore,  exhibit  uo 
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I  tills  frothy  vrrl)iagc.  Professor  Leslie  is  certain- 

I  L.  not  destined  to  become  a  fine  writer  ;  nor,  witliout  much 
f  Hoiiuation,  a  very  accurate  i>ooinetcr.  We  would  earnestly 
iLdiovt  liiin,  if  lie  wislics  to  obtain  a  character  with  .the  iudi- 

iTA*  ii-*  i*»  f  It  * 


jcimis  part  of  the  public,  as  a  jihilosopher,  a  scholar,  or  a 
4an  of  taste,  before  he  prepares  auy  tiling  els(^  for  the  press 
loaJopt  the  prudent  resolution  of  liiroii  in  Lov€*s  Ixibour 

IjosI  ‘  ■  ' 

TrifFata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

^  «  rhrec-pird  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 

:  i  Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 

“  Have  blown  me  iull  of  maggot  ostentation  ; 

1!  «  I  do  forswear  them.'^ 

i  _  _ _ _ _ 

^it»  11.  Histoire  des  Inquisitions  Religieusesy  l^fc.  The  History  of  th® 

I  Relifrious  Inquisitions  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  from  their 
I  Origin  to  the  Conquest  of  Spain.  By  Joseph  Lavallee,  Chief  of 
I  the  5th  Division  of  the  Grand  Chancery  of  the  legion  of  Honour, 
i  Peq)etual  Secretary  of  the  Philotechnic  Society  of  Paris,  &c%  &c. 
i|&c.  2  Vols.  8vo*  pp.  815.*  Paris,  printed.  1809.  Price  \L  4x.  De- 
lli  conchy,  Dulau,  See.  London. 

fcj'llK  heads  of  the  lloinis!)  hierarchy,  aware  that  the  fa- 
brie  of  their  j^ower,  however  awful  and  imposing  its 
Rpect,  was  weak  at  the  foundation,  have  at  all  times  been 
Kailc  ill  'devices  to  conceal  its  defects,  and  stop  the*  pro- 
Kesi  (vf  its  dilapidations.  In  addition  to  the  measure.^ 
Bjiieh  tiiey^  were  compelled  to  adopt  by  temporary  exigen- 
■|s,  they  planned  and  instituted  various  permanent  esta- 
Bishineius,  calculated  at  once  to  extend,  and  perpetuate, 
Hir  authority.  Of  these,  the  Iiujuisition  and  the  Company 
«  Jesus  were  the  most  important.  Last  in  the  order  of 
Bne,  the  .lesuits  were  the  first  to  fall  before  the  Vising 
|Birit  of  mankind  ;  and  the  Holy  Office,  after  maintaiiling 
'Bloiig  strm^;jc!e  against  universal  abliorrenco,  has  .now 
jB-Ued  an  easy  victory  to  the  invader  of  her-  last  retreat. 
r.Bt?  author  of  the  present  work  has  turned  this  incident  to 
account,  and  we  have  been  alternately  amused  and 
^^P^iged  at  the  surfeiting  doses  of  adulation  with  which  he 
ipB  supplied  the  ravenous  appetite  of  his  master. 

Inquisition  is  no  more  ;  humanity  owes  this  benefit  to  the 
t/  hetofs,.J\!\\^  Hero^  w^hose  genius  has  vanquished  this  foe  to 
blessing  was  reserved  for  the  da^s  of  glory  and  heroism 
it  ^  as  decreed  that  Castile  should  receive  it  f rorn  the  hand  of  Napo- 

kings  Joseph  Napoleon  and  Joachim  Napoleon  scat^ 
l^tiowledge,  benefits,  and  new  life...  Napoleon  with  a  .  sin^e 
has  avenged  Heaven,  Monarchs  'and  Men,  he  has  ^  reUeved  the 
earth  bless  him,.*  Spaniards'!  when  ytm'r  ehddrfti  read 
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ynnr  history ^//  your^  fiublic  places  will  be  covered  with  the  stdtuei  § 
the  hero  who  has  given  you  vengeance  and  liberty!!!  1  he  benefactor 
the  worldf&ic.  See.  ay 

Now,  althoni];h  we  are  disposed  to  give  tlie  ‘illustrious’ \t. 
poleon  and  the  ^scarce  less  illustrious’  Joseph,  every  prai 
that  we  can  in  conscience  alVord,  yet  it  cannot  have  c.sca 
ped  the  observation  even  of*  the  servile  Lavallee,  that  ib 
destruction  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  deed  much  less  of  lin 
inanity  than  of  policy*  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  con^i 
derahle  doubt  -  whether  this  desirable  event  would  liaveia 
ken  place,  so  soon  at  least,  under  the  old  government 
Spain  ;  and  cordially  as  we  execrate  the  artifices  which  prep 
red,  and  the  cruelty  that  has  nearly  eflected  the  Spani 
revolution,  we  accept  with  gratitude,  even  from  the  hai^ 
of  Mhe  greatest  of  heroes,’  the  suppression  of  the  Ueligio 
H  ouses  and  the  Bloody  Tribunal. 

I.avallce  states  himself  to  have  been  engaged  in  this ur. 
dertaking  long  before  the  conquest  of  Spain.  Of  thisw 
have  some  doubt;  the  work  has  every  aj)pearancc  of 
hasty  compilation,  and  we  arc  inclined  to  suspect  that 
was  intended  principall}",  if  not  entirely,  as  a  vehicle  f( 
the  praises  of  Bonaparte.  In  the  first  volume,  the  autfe 
lias  traced  the  origin  and  ])rogress  of  the  Inquisition, 
concludes  this  portion  of  the  work  with  an  ‘  expose  ofi 
general  principles,  its  organization,  its  laws,  its  intciT! 
leconomy,  its  secret  tortures,  and  its  public  ceremoniej 
He  has  employed  the  second  volume  in  exhibiting 
constancy  of  its  progress,  the  uniformity  of  its  principle 
the  unity  of  itS' object,  in  Asia  and  America,  as  well 
in  Europe,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  facts,  by  the  liisio 
of  a  crowd  of  wretches  dragged  before  its  tribunals.’  1' 
shall  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  first  part,  and  indulge Ob 
selves  in  a  few  observations  on  the  second.  j 

The  martyrdom  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  stiffen 
at  the  stake  for  exposing  the  errors  and  vices  of  the  R 
uiish  priesthood,  instead  of  intimidating  his  disciples, 

<  produced  an  opposite  efi'ect ;  it  increased  their  aversion  to 
and  from  the  public  and  secret  preaching  of  their  new  religious® 
lions,  sprang  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses...  Almost  all  the 
situated  between  the  Garonne  and  the  right  .bank  of  the  Rhone^^B 
peopled  by  these  new  sectaries...  History  uniformly  represents 
good  citizens,  as  faithful  subjects,  as  excellent  parents,  as  rigid  obsej^® 
of  their  word,  unassuming,  laborious,  and  practising  the  precepts  o^® 
Gospel.’  Bt 

Adrian  IVth  passed  sentence  upon  Arnold;  and  Tnno<® 
lllrd  published  »  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  the  dir^^^ 
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(if  which  was  intrusted  to  the  bigotry  and  barbarity  of  Do- 
Piinic.  He  eagerly  engaged  in  the  task,  and  Met  slip’  the 
Hood  hounds  of  papal  vengeance  on  the  states  of  the  Counts 

I  louse,  Beziersj  Foix,  and  Comminges.  Simon  de 
rt,  the  general  of  the  crusaders,  is  thus  spiritedly 
yecl  in  the  present  work. 

oes  nearer  to  our  own,  Simon  de  Montfort  would  have ,  been  ^ 
iate  for  those  famous  adventurers,  whose  rapacity,  avarice,  bar- 
nd  thirst  of  blood,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  miseries  of 
r  World.  His  proportions  were  gigantic,  his  strength'  ecjual  to 
Handing  stature,  and  his  vigorous  constitution  enabled  him  to 
r  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  the  most  distressing  privations.  He 
nt  the  trade  of  war  in  the  Syrian  crusades.  In  these  distant 
ms,  the  results  of  blind  and  irrational  devotion,  he  had  acqui- 
tendency  to  fanaticism  which  the  legates  of  the  Pope  deeme(| 
sable  in  the  .commander  of  their  army.  Born  in  Camps,  living 
e  when  ignorance  was  the  portion  of  the  great,  fighting  w'a$ 

I  science,  massacre  his  most  gratifying  relaxation,  and  plunder 
:hau8tible  resource.  He  held  the  feelings  of  compassion  in  con^ 
No  chivalric  virtue  redeemed  his  ferocity  ;  and  his  courage  was 
age  insensibility  of  a  chief  of  banditti.  Deaf  to  the  voice 
T,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  nations,  faithless  in  treaty,  regard* 
his  oath...such  was  de  Montfort..  He  was  charged  with  the 
of  Heaven,  because  he  had  all  the  vices  of  the  impious  ;  and 
intolerance  opened  the  path  of  glory  to  him  who  in  better  days 
lave  disgraced  the  scaffold.’  ] . 

treachery  or  force,  de  Montfort  was  every  where  vie-* 

;  he  expelled  Raymond  and  his  allies,  and  took  posr 
1  of  their  states,  which  he  retained  for  four  years. 

I  expiration  of  that  term,  Raymond,  assisted  by  the 
tants,  made  a  desperate  and  successful  effort  to  rei 
s  himself  of  Toulouse.  De  Montfort  again  besieged 
J  tell  in  an  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm.  The  war' 
er  continued,  and  tinally  terminated  in  the  dispersion 
Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
the  superiiitendance  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

■  at  first  instituted  ’for  the  conversion  of  heretics  by 
mig  and  instruction,  and'  its  members  were,  besides, 
"0.  to  observe  the  conduct. of  bishops',  magistrates,  and 
is  towards  the  enemies  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
iwers  were  rapidly  enlarged.  Its  chiefs  were  permit- 

grant  indulg«nce8,  to  publish  crusades,  to  excite  sovereigns 
jjuns  to  war,  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  armies,  ana  to 
wherever  there  were  heretics  to  be  exterminated.  From 
jCraase  of  power,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  end  of  the  war  of 
^'genses  was  not  the  dawn  of  peace  for  the  south  of  France ; 
’  *0  the  contrary,  the  beginning  of  days  of  misery  ;  their  per- 
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secutors  only^  changed  their  wcajK)n,  and  replaced  the  sword  of  v;r, 
by  that  of  tiic.  scafr^^Id...  It  Is  worthy  ol  remark,  that  Fnr.cc,  d, 


tinecl  to  be  the  only  great  Catholic  state,  where  the  Inquisition  wasdf. 
nied  admittance,  was,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  first  prey  oF  iDcji 


sitors 


The  final  establislinKMit  (if  this  .pest  in  traiUK',  was  pre, 
vented  hv  the  rirniness  and  address  of  ilie  iniistrioiis  THrJ 
pital,  seconded  hy  Marillac,  archl)isiio[)  of  Viennej  and 
Inc,  bishop  of  Valence.  , 

Italy,  after  a  faint  struggle,  yielded  to  the  tyranny  o 
the  liujuisiiitni.  A  general  iiisurreclion  of  the  .peojde  pe 
vented  its  extension  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  llo^r 
amj  ‘ Senate  Joi^g  resisied  tlie  repeated  and  urgent  intrcatic 
of  several  sncees>i\e  Popes,  for  its  jntrodnctioii  into  tb 
Venetian  states;  and,  when  at  last  they  gave ‘a  relnctatj 
consent,  it  was  e!('.gged*  with  so-  many  stipulations  anil  re< 
trictions,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Imjnisitors  was  observe 
with  such  jealous  and  vexatious  vigirance,  that  the  conce 
ston  never  [trocluced  any  consideral)le  benefit  to  the  lionid 


see. 


In  German V,  every  'olTort  to  introduce  it  was  unsucce- 

fal.  ^  ^ 

'  <  Of  the  different  cities  Into  wdilcli  the  popes  had,  as  it  were 
stealth,  insinuated  their  inquisitors  ;  some  did  not  give  them  time 
make  good  their  standing,  and  drove  them  out  as  soon  as  theyci 
fn  ;  others  abstained  from  open  resistance,  but  refused  to  have  any 
teV'course  with  them,  forbad'  the  merchants  to  furnish  them  with 
necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  In 
the  first  acts  of  the  Inquisitors  were  the  signals  'of  universal  con^ 
tion,  they  were  assailed  with  threats  and  curses,  and  surrounded  v 
dangers,  and  a  concern  for  their  own  safety  forced  them  to  depart 


ever. 


The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain  by  the  ao^ 
tion  of  Torquemada,  and  protected  by  the  policy  ot  - 
menes.  The  first,  a  Dominican,  had  in  viev\^,  for  his  or 
tlie  religions  govcriunent  of  Spain  ;  and,  for  himself,  a - 
ill  the  sacred  coilege.  Ximenes,  a  (/ordelii^r, 
and  commanding  genius,  of  nniionnded  ambition,  3ii 
always  very  scrnpulous  in  the  means  hy^  which  he  atchit 
his  purposes,  considered  the  Inquisition  as'a  ready 

venient  instnimeut  for  controuling  '  the  turbulence  o 

great,  and  the  insolence  and  licentiousness  ot  the  ia|- 
Of  Its  ravages  in  this  unhappy  conniry — where  the 

of  Mt'dina  Coli  ennmerated  amovig  their  privileges  t* 

standard  hearer  to  the  Holy,  Ofiice,  and  the 
•of  Poiiar.elaimed  the  envied*  title  of  its  hereditary  p'^ 
lor  in  the  kingdom  of  'Toledo — we  need  not  speak* 
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iinivrrsally  known.  In  our  own  couiary,  their  history 
the.  lirst  elements  of  etloealiou;  aiul  the  feelings 
^,fliijrmr  and  indignation  whieli  they  excite,  aiV  some  of 
liie  earliest  and  most  sacrerl  impulses  ol*  the  heart.  Kvery 
I'oiitiire  of  this  estahlishment  is  marked  with  ’.nfcrnal  cha- 
racitrs :  its  ol)jecr,  — to  .muiniain  a  systen^  of  superstition,  ly- 

Iraniiv,  and  priestcraft:  its  me  aits, — the  dcslrueliou  of  social 
t  iitidence,  ihe  su]j])ressiiM)  of  a. I  freedom,  the  |)cr|;etratioii 
.fall  l)arl)arilics  ;  its  spirit, — p;oud,  sullen,  hnhue,  rcmorsc- 
;  iinplacahly  vindictive,  uasparingly  ermd,  immeasura- 
!,lv  ambitious.  Such  was  tlie  hujuisirion  in  the  coufurics 
drre  its  genuine  nature  had  room  to  dis[)l;iy  itself.  Witlt 
viiat  triautph  do  we  say,  Such  av/.v  tim  liKpdsitio!! ! 

Ill  S|;ain,  two  cor[)orations  were  insiiluted.  the  Cruciatci 
31(1  ihn  ll*:r)}Hnulail^\\\\\c\\  were  siugularly  servlccahle  in  pro- 
riotit)!*'  the  views,  and  conlirmiug  the  des|)(Jtisni,  of  the  In- 
luisiuon.  dlie  hrst  iticludcd  the  liiglier  clergy,  and  nearly 
1  the  nobility  of  Spain;  they  wereuinietl  for  ihct  purposes 
jf  |)iescrvii^g  the  purity  o»  tfu!  catliolic  iaidi,  and  of  exer- 
l'in<>  a  sysieni  of  genera!  espionage  in  subservience  to  the 
Holy  OiHcc.  « 

‘The  Hermandad  was  a  body  ot  runners  or  spies  constantly  upoD 
'  alert,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the  towns  and  villages. 
■lc:e  was  no  hamlet  so  small  as  to  be  cxeiiipt  from  these  miscreants, 
■licy  were  an,  army  of  men  collected  together  by  idleness  and  want. 
■^Mdnt  victims  of  that  same  Inquisition  whose  fatal  inlluence  had  an- 
■  .'litcd  every  species  of  industry,  they  served  for  a  few  maravedis  the 
pniothcr  who  had  shut  them  out  from  the  means  of  giiining  an  ho-  • 
B  'u.dc  livelihood.’ 

B  The  emperor  Charles  Vt!i  met  with  sue!)  resistance,  iu 
■iteiiiptiiig  to  iaipose  this  terrible  trilmnid  iipou  his  Fie- 
Bish  sul)jecis,  ;is  soon  induced  him  to  t;l)tUKlou  the  de- 

■  ‘ After  him,  Philip  I Ind,  more  crafty,  sanguinary,  and  obstinate,  resu- 
B  :i  the  project  of.  j:pmpLlliog  .these  same  countries  to  submit  to  the 
BeVisitiou,  without  any  restriction,  and  in  all  its  horror.  He  was  deaf 
Btbe  just  rmd  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  states.  He  insisted  upon 
B< 'icnce,  and  revolt  broke  out.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  Inquisition, 
Bur;  birth  hail  formeily  cost  so  much  blood  to  Italy  and  France, 
Bio  provoked  a  war  cf  more  than  bO  years  duration,  convulsed 
B-q>e,  devoured  myriads,  rendered  the  Spaniards  universally  hated, 
B  ^mbe'red  one  of  the  most  j  owerful  monarchies  of  the  age,  and 
Bf  ived  its  king  of  the  richest  portion  of  his  dominions d 

Ijt  ii  reiuarkable  that  the  tirsc  establishipont  of  the  Inqui. 
■  <1,  ill  I*oitUi>a!,  was  etfectea  hy  a  lictitious  Btj'l:  It 
|5i\ercJ  the  end,  ho\vcvcr,  as  well  as  if  ii  had  been  ge.^- 
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nuine;  nor  was  its  design  even  frustrated  by  its  detection, 
It  was  ill  this  country,  that  its  influence  became  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  and  destructive.'  Even  the  enormities h 
committed  in  Spain,  were,  if  possible,  exceeded  in  Poitu. 
gal.  Heretics,  and  fancied  heretics,  were  persecuted  viiiti 
nnrelenting  ferocity.  The  native  cruelty  of  the  human  heart, 
the  degrading  efficacy  of  superstition',  and  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  intolerance,  were  here  exhibited  at  once  in 
hideous  spectacle — of  a  deluded  populace  urged  on  hy  J 
sanguinary  priesthood  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  HimSvlJ 
delighteth  in  mercy’,  by  .investing  him  with  the  attributes  o 
Moloch,  and  oflering  human  victims  at  his  feet. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  consists,  principally,  of  ancc. 
dotes  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Inquisition  towardsin. 
dividuals.  Few  of, these  are  ‘^authenticated,  many  are  su;. 
picidus,  and  some  of  them  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounci 
fabrications.  Of  the  latter  description,  is  the  .story  of  Doi 
Estevan  and  his  slave  Zamora.  As  a  romance,  it  might  pas: 
very  well;  the 'situations  are  striking,  and  the  escapes  an 
managed  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  But  if  the  Meur  la 
valine  expected  us  to  receive  it  as  matter  of  history,  hi 
should' have  produced  some  better  authority  than  his  own 
Indeed  he  paints  so  well,  that  he  is  disposed  to  paint  mud 
too  freely.  Wo  were  highly  interested  by  his  detail  ofthi 
secret  artifices  and  arguments  employed  by  Torquemadati 
influence  the  mind  of  Isabella  in  favour  of  the  Inquisition 
but,  unfortunately,  as  he  has  no  where  informed  us  to  when 
the  Dominican  indiscreetly  communicated  this  curious  infer 
tnation  which  it  was  of  so  much  importance  for  him  ii 
tonceal,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  his  royal  penitcj 
ever  detected  his  hypocrisy,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  beei 
greatly  edified.  There  is,  besides,  especially  in  the  lirs 
volume,  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  matter.  It  is  surely  re 
fining  too  far,  to  discover  the  Inquisition  in  the  destructir- 
of  the  Templars,  and  the  infamous  persecution  of  Up. 
Grandier,  in  the  secret  Tribunal,  and  the  judicial  niur* 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Most  of  the  instances  here  ciu' 
were  measures  of  state  policy  ;  and  such  as  were  tlie  n 
suit  of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  spirit,  and  therefore  rt 
ferable  in  part  to  a  common  source  with  the  Inquisitiw 
•were  obviously  unconnected  with  it, — originating  only 
exigency  or  the  rancour  of  the  moment,  and  issuing 
in  the  destruction  of  their  immediate  victims. 

:  M.  L.  seems  to  be  but  ill  informed  with  respect  to  rj 
glish’i  literature  ;  for  he  very  gravely  gives  his  reasons  ‘ 
4ieliievlhg  the  celebrated  rouianec  of  Gaudentio  di 
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.tenerally  attributed  to  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Cloy'nc,  not 
10  be  legitimate  history  ;  and  concludes  with  the  opinion, 
the  result  of  ‘  an  attentive  reading,'  that  ‘  it  appears  to  be 
he  work  of  some  hidden  friend  to  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
it  tvas  much  -less  his  object  to  give  a  true  account  of  it, 
than  to  justify  and  extenuate  its  character.  Romances  are 
liniversally  read,  and  the  author,  by  adopting  that  form, 
j,^t  fiiHilled  his  intention.’ — Poor  Berkley! 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  superficial,  but  spirited,  ro- 
iiaiitic,  and  amusing.  It  contains  scarcely  any  thing  that 
■as  not  been  long  familiar  to  most  classes  of  readers,  and 
s  deficient  in  many  particulars  of  considerable  importance. 
}ne  of  these  we  will  mention,  than  which  nothing  can 
nore  strongly  paint  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition, 
fid  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  We  take 
ifroiii  the  interesting  miscellanies  of  Michael  Geddes.  When 
se  victim  is  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the  confessor  has 
fft  him,  ‘  the  cry  is,  let  the  dogs'  beards,  let  the  dogs'  beards 
( made ;  which  is  done  by  thrusting  flaming  furzes  fas- 
cned  to  along  pole  against  their  faces.  And  this  inhunia- 
■‘y  is  commonly  continued  until  their  faces  are  burnt  to 

■  coal,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  such  loud  accla- 
ptioiis  of  joy  as  are  not  to  be  heard  upon  any  other  oc- 
Lion  ;  a  bull-  fight  or  a  farce  being  dull  entertainments 
ft  the  using  of  a  professed  heretick  thus,  inhumanly.’  Of 
fc,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  Lavallco.  Geddes  had 
ften  chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Lisbon  ;  and  we 
ftve  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  and  con- 
■ct  of  the  Inquisition  from  his  short  tract,  iutitled,  ‘  A 
■lew  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition  in  Portugal  ;  with  a  list  of 
Be  Prisoners  that  came  forth  in  an  Act  of  the  Faith. cele- 
Bated  at  Lisbon,  in  the  year  1682,’  than  from  any  other 
■blicaiion  on  the  subject,  that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  has 
Hiled  a  narrative,  obtained  by  himself  from  a  Jew,  who 
W  been  a  considerable  time  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy 
■nee,  had  passed  through  the  regular  process  of  exami- 
■'(>11  and  torture,  and  been  liberated  on  forced  confession. 

imagination  of  this  man  was  so  powerfully  alVected  by 
B  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  suflerings  he  had  uu- 
■sOiie,  that  he  w'as  firmly  convinced,  that  although  Inquisi- 
■'  ‘appeared  to  be  men,  yet  in  reality  they  were  not  so, 

■  were  bands  of  fiends  sent  from  hell  to  assume  the 
■Pc  of  men,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  except  their 
■'els.' — Xhe  Tracts,  historical  and  argumentative,  of  Ged- 
■)  are  chiefly  on.  the  subject  of  Popery,  and  are  among, 

■  '"ost  interesting  collections  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  they 

■  <^ompl4^te,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  seven  octavo  volumes. 
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The  (locuiiients,  dated  October,  1S08,  with  which  l.ava|. 
K'e  concludes  his  second  volume,  sire  the  most  ininarunt 
part  of  the  work.  1/  auihcnlic,  they  p'-ove  that  the  spiiii,  die 
principles,  sind  the  energy  of  the  Inquisition  had  suti'eMi 
little  from  t!ie  general  progress  of  knowledge  anumi^r 
kind,  and  would  yield  only  to  the  stroke  of  s.i'  tupially  iriii, 
trary  and  unprincipled,  but  'mightier  and  more  inulliiiem 
])ovver. 

M.  I.avallec  hsis  sicknowledgcd  h's  obligations  to  Limboicli 
hut  bus  by  no  means  superseded  the  necessity  of  refercaioK 
that  laborious  and  authentic  writer,  lie  who  would  'kini  tii 
subject,  may  amuse  himself  with  the.  lively  I'reni  hniaa ;  kt 
to  master  it,  he  must  study  the  somewhat  tedious,  hut  in 
structive  pages  of  the  Dutch  prohtssor. — .A  trat  shition  oftil^ 
volumes  into  Kiig!i:  h  is  staUtd  to  be  in  the  p''(!ss. 

Art.  111.  Ingft  Pi  Ice  of  Bullion  a  Proi't  of  the  Defireciatwn  of  Eji 

Notes.  By  David  Ricardo.  Svo.  pp.  52.  Brice  23.  Muiray. 

'T'HE  suh’icct  of  this  tr;u;t  has  recently  assnu'.ed  uiii"  i 
imi)ortance,  from  the  pha  r.omena  vvhtch  our  civciikif 
lias  of  late  exhibited.  The  al.uost  total  dis.ip])c;uan'’e  o 
specie;  the  want  even  of  small  crons  to  pay  the  lialaiusf 
one  pound  notes  in  petty  payments;  a  degree  ot  difliciiliya' 
inconvenience  from  tlie  want  of  clr.mge,such  as  the  Lnisimssi 
this  nation  has  very  sehloni  suffered;  a  premitnn  to  noir.te 
amount  actually  tiiougli  ciandesiincly  paid  tor  guineas  e 
changed  against  hank  notes;  the  mark  -t  pnee  ot  gold  |if 
manentiv,  and  to  a  very  unusual  degree,  above  tiic  mint  pne 
aiforcliiig  thereby  an  eflcctua!  teuqrtation  to  the. melting  Joi 
of  the  gohl  coin;  and  a  permanently  unlavourahlc  3ial(' 
exchange  with  foreign  countries;  these,  are  all  eirciiinstantf 
the  existence  of  which  cannot  bo  denied,  atul  wtiich  iiuliig 
as  it  is  equally  impossible  trr  rlenv,  something  unusually 
eased  in  the  liabit  of  the  agent  of  onr  currency. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  attempt,  and  liy  no  means  a  tcehle  w 
to  trace  the  maladv  to  its  ca.iisc.  'I'hat  cause,  the  antiiorif 
gines,  is  not  f;ir  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in  tiu‘  state  oti 
paper  cnrrcncy.  'I'iiat  enrreiiey  has  fallen  into  di'casc  liv« 
cess,  it  labours  tiurler  the  effects  of  a  plethora.  It  ^ 
dieted  so  iiitemperately  by  its  guartliaiis  and  siij)|)orters, 

'is  swelled  and  bloated  into  feebleness;  not  only  into  ace 
parative  unfitness  for  its  ])roper  functions,  but  into  a 
of  apoplexy,  or  of  bursting  a  blood  vessed. 

But  this  unwise  regimen,  this  mistake  or  misconditet  on 
part  of  those  onwliom  the  treatinent'of  me  patient  depen* 
is  no  usual  effect.  Many  were  the  years  during 
steady  temperance,  enjoined  by  necessity,  si'th'*'' 
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^  fiiUion.  The  wisdom  of  the  steady  ohl  cotirse,  and  the  im- 
prjtlcace  of  the  new  one,  have  not  been  exhibited!  n  the 
order  we  have  sce,\\ — the  wisdom  lirst,  the  folly  afterwards  as 
a:i improvement,  noon  it — without  adeejnate  cause.  While  it 
the  inteivsl  of  iIkV'Jo  who  were  the  masters  of  the  choice 
lotrcad  in  itie  road  of  i)rndence,  tlujy  steadily  adhered  to  it; 

-  hen  bv  very  stronjr  means  it  was  reiidercd  their  interest  to 
t  vc*l  ill  a  dilierent  road,  no  wonder  they  have  been  drawn 

The  fact,  accordiiv^*  to  our  author,  is  this.  The  Bank  of 
En'jlrtiiJ,  as  long  as  she  continued  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
lavinj^  her  paper  in  cash  on  (hnnand,  waii  so  immediately  visited 
aih  loss  the  moincMit  her  f)aper  l)ecame  excessive,  and  by  its 
xiess  depreciatoil,  that  she  had  always  a  prompt  monitor  and 
r  olTectnal  uiotivc  to  avrud  so  mischievous  a  proceeding: 
iiic  l)ank  of  England,  howev'T,  the  moment  she  became 
xompt  iVoiii  the  obligation  (>f  paying  her  paj)cr  in  cash  on 
i.nmid,  became,  by  the  same  operation,  exempt  from  loss 
)V  the  depreciation  of  Ikm*  notes,  and  was  rendered  a  gainer 
ly  ihe  interest  of  all  the  notes  which  she  could  put  into  cir- 
Mioii :  Tlie  Bank,  accordingly,  has  forced  into  ciremation 
.  excessive  quantity  of  notes;  and  the  effects  are  such  as 
w  witness,  and  dread. 

■  When  the  case,  indeed,  is  temperately  considered,  the  vvon- 

■  ris,  not  that  the  consecpiences  of  a  superabundant  paper^ 

■  the  circumstances  thus  described,  have  at  last  and  pretty 
■!  ngiy  manifested  themselves,  but  that  they  have  not  and 

■  11  more  strongly  manifested  themselves  long  ago.  The  pru- 

■  nce  and  self-restraint  of  the  managers  of  the  .Bank  (for 
■•rre  has  been  no  other  sufe-gnard),  deserves  to  he  ranked 
■'ilie  iniinber  of  pinenomena.  It  has  been  inlinitcly  greater 

■  11  w.is  to  he  expeeied  ;  intiniteiy  I)e3n)nd  what  in  wisdom 
B'ild  have  been  ea!c:ulate<l  upon,  by  those  who  rashly  com- 

the  nation’s  credit  to  chances  of  so  doubtful  and  so 
B'^tvning  a  nature. 

HI  very  compcteiw  judge,  we  apprehend,  will  be  ready  to 
H'^iUnCjilnr  tue  reasonings,  by  which  Mr.  liicardo  has  under- 
H-eii  i(j  prove  :hal  tiie  high  price  of  bullion  is  owing  to  the 
H^^ual  (thongli  not  in  every  case  visible)  depreciation  of  Bank 
sutileientl}’  bear  out  the  couclusion. 

■  ^^  wlio  lias  successfully  studied  this  subject,  which 

is  by  no  means  a  very  obvious  and  easy’  one,  cau  have 
Hyttoubt  that  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  approximates 
H  e(|uality  all  over  the  world  :  ncitlier  can  he  doubt  that 
Pycaliar  portion  of  those  nietals;  which  is  contained  in 
V^rculating  medium  of  eacii  country,  follows  in  this  respect 
iH  ldws  of  the  rest.  But,  if  these  twe  points  be  allowed,  the 
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conclusion,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  wishes  to  establish,  follows m 
matter  of  course.  It  is  011I3'  necessary  for  the  inquirer  lo 
become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  terrnj 
that  must  be  emplo}’ed  in  expressing  the  propositions,  to  set 
the  consequence,  as  it  were,  intuitively. 

If  gold  and  silver  are,  all  the  world  over,  nearly  of  the  same 
value,  and  can  never  in  anj-  particular  place  for  any  leiijTtli 
of  time  be  forced  much  above  or  below  the  general  level, 
gold  and  silver  in  England  must  always  be  very  nearly  of  the 
%anfe  value 'As  gold  and  silver  in  other  countries.  If  goKland 
silver  in  coin  be  always  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  gold  and 
silver  in  bullion,  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  English  coins  can 
never  differ  in  value,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  frnii 
gold  and  silver  in  bidlion.  From  this  it  demonstrably  follows, 
that  the  mint  price  of  gold  and  silver,  i.  e.  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  coins,  can  never  differ  but  in  a  very  sliglit 
degree  from  the  market  price,  i.  e.  the  value  in  bullion,  cj 
these  metals.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  great  difference,  asi 
is  called,  between  the  market  price  and  the  mint  price  of  tCi 
precious  metals,  is  an  apparent  difference  only,  and  that  ap 
pearance  a  delusive  one. 

As  comprehensive  propositions  expressed  in  comprehensin 
terms  arc  not  easily  followed  in  their  applications  by  unexei 
cised  minds,  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  phajnoniena be 
longing  to  a  particular  case.  Suppose  that  an  ounce  of  pu: 
gold  is  at  the  mint  of  England  manufactured  into  3/.  I7i. 
of  coins.  The  ounce  of  gold  in  the  coins,  according  totb 
principle  above  spoken  of  as  established  beyond  the  reach  c 
dispute,  viz.  the  perpetual  and  close  approximation  betweei 
the  value  of  gold  in  coin  and  the  value  of  gold  in  biillioi 
cannot  be  inferior  in  value  to  an  ounce  in  bullion.  It  «ii 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  somewhat  superior  to  it ;  as  ben, 
put  in  a  shape  of  somewhat  greater  utility.  The  natural  sia« 
©f  the  nrarket  or  bullion  price  of  gold  is  therefore,  to  ih 
amount,  which  is  but  a  small  one,  inferior  to  the  mint  price 
or  the  value  of  the  metal  in  coins.  This  is  not  only  tbei- 
tural,  but  the  necessary  state;  no  depar'ture  from  it, but  sue 
a  momentary  one  as  has  not  left  time  to  the  strong  naW" 
tendency  to  redress  it,  can  ever  take  place;  every  thing Jj;- 
that  presents  itself  as  a  dejiarture,  is  appearance  merely,  b 
price  of  silver  in  bars,  and  the  price  of  silver  in  spoons,  1st' 
actly  analagous  to  the  price  of  gold  in  bars,  and  the 
it  in  coins,— only  that  the  expense  of  the  workmanship 
vsary  to  bring  silver  into  the  shape  of  spoons  is  much 
proporuonally,than  that  necessary  to  bring  gold  into  the  s^! 
of  coins;  yet  who  ever  beard  of  a  market  price  and  a  s'Hm 
pt'iice  of  silver..? 
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Such  is  the  case  while  3/.  n.v.  lOV^  in  coins  actually  con- 
1:115  <is  it  professes  to  contain,  an  ounce  of  gold.  Suppose, 
'^•ever,  that  3/.  17.?.  XVi^d  in  coins  comes  by  wearing  or  any 
thcr  means  to  contain  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  it 
•  11  processes  notwithstanding  to  contain  an  ounce.  It  is  evi- 
ent,  now,  that  3/.  I  Is.  \0\d  in  coins  is  not  worth  an  ounce  of 
-Id  ill  bullion.  More  in  the  market  will  be  demanded  for.  an 
mice  of  gold  in  bullion  than  3/.  .17s.  \0\d  in  coins.  The 
afkct  price  of  gold  will  thus,  in  name  and  appearance ,  rise 
!o\e  the  mint  price;  but  so  fitr  is  this  from  being  in  realitif 
le  case,  that  it  is  solely  because  the  value  of  the  gold  in 
iccoins  and  the  value  in  the  bullion  are  the  same,  that  a  dif- 
rence  in  the  market  price  becomes  necessary  to  correspond 
ith  the  diminished  quantity  of  t!ie  metals  which  remains  in 
ecoins.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  instance  of 
iO"oltl  purchase.  The  coins  have  declined,  in  their  power 
purchasing,  to  exactly  the  same  degree,  with  regard  to  all 
her  commodities,  A  quarter  of  wheat  cannot  be  purchased 
rtlic  same  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  ap» 
ars  to  have  risen  in  price.  The  market  price,  if  we  may  so 
eak,  has  risen  above  the  mint  price.  But  this  is  not  the 
The  price  of  the  wheat,  by  supposition,  has  remain- 
the  same.  It  is  purchased  for  the  same  quantity  of  gold; 

■ta  greater  number  of  coins  must  be  counted  out,  before  that 
aiitity  is  afforded. 

^Such.ihen,  are  the  principles  on  which  the  market  price  of 

I  depends ;  such  is  its  necessary  coincidence  with  the 
sic  value  of  the  circulating  medium.  -  It  remains  to  be 
red,  what  explanation  these  principles  afford  of  the  high 
of  bullion  which  has  lately  been  witnessed  in  the  London 
it  The  coins  have  by  wearing,  (there  having  been  no 
ge, except  of  the  smaller  pieces,  since  the  Bank  restric- 
I  become  lighter  than  the  standard,  and  that  to  noinconsi- 
le  degree.  This  accounts  for  a  rise  in  tb.e  market  price 
>!d  to  a  correspondent  amount.  But  the  market  price- of 
lias  risen  greatly  above  that  amount.  What  is  the  cause 
liicli  this  enhancement  should  be  traced  ?  Mr.  Ricardo 
CIS,  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  Eug- 
The  amount  of  notes  forcetl  into  circulation  by  the 
iof  England,  under  protection  of  the  Restriction  Act, 
•“dsthe  amount  of  pounds  sterling  in  gold  and  silver  that 
i  circulate  in  the  country,  were  gold  and  silver  the  sole 
ium  of  circulation".  The  consequence  is,  a  depreciation 
[lose  notes ;  and,  as  the  notes  are  in  fact  the  circulating 
'om,  a  depreciation  of  that  metlium.  A  rise  of  the  mar- 
ptice  of  gold  to  a  correspondent  amount,  is  the  event  in 
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conclusion,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  wishes  to  establish,  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  oiil)'  necessary  for  the  inquirer  to 
become  sufliciently  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  ternij 
that  must  be  employed  in  expressing  the  propositions,  to  see 
the  consequence,  as  it  were,  intuitively. 

If  gold  and  silver  are,  all  the  world  over,  nearly  of  the  same 
value,  and  can  never  in  any  particular  ydace  for  any  length 
of  time  be  forced  much  above  or  below  the  general  level, 
gold  and  silver  in  England  must  always  be  very  nearly  of  the 
%anie  value  as  gold  and  silver  in  other  countries.  If  goKland 
silver  in  coin  be  always  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  gold  and 
silver  in  bullion,  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  F.nglish  coins  can 
never  differ  in  value,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  from 
gold  and  silver  in  bullion.  From  this  it  demonstrably  follows, 
that  the  mint  price  of  gold  and  silver,  i.  e.  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  coins,  can  never  differ  but  in  a  very  slight 
degree  from  the  market  price,  i.  e.  the  value  in  bullion,  of 
these  metals.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  great  dilference,  asii 
is  called,  between  the  market  price  and  the  mint  price  of  thJ 
precious  metals,  is  an  apparent  dilference  oitly,  and  that  ap-j 
pearance  a  delusive  one.  I 

As  comprehensive  propositions  expressed  in  compreheDsivJ 
terms  arc  not  easily  followed  in  their  applications  by  unexerJ 
cised  minds,  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  phtEnomena  beJ 
longing  to  a  particular  case.  Suppose  that  an  ounce  of  puiJ 
gold  is  at  the  mint  of  England  manufactured  into  3/.  iwfl 
of  coins.  The  ounce  of  gold  in  the  coins,  according  lotlJ 
principle  above  spoken  of  as  established  beyond  the  reach  cl 
dispute,  viz.  the  perpetual  and  close  approximation  betwe* 
the  value  of  gold  in  coin  and  the  value  of  gold  in  bnllicJ 
cannot  be  inferior  in  value  to  an  ounce  in  bullion.  It  «il 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  somewhat  superior  to  it;  asbei"! 
put  in  a  shape  of  somewhat  greater  utility.  The  natural  si* 
of  the  market  or  bullion  price  of  gold  is  therefore,  to  il® 
amount,  which  is  but  a  small  one,  inferior  to  the  mint  pricj 
or  the  value  of  thti  metal  in  coins.  This  is  not  only 
tural,  but  the  nccessaiy  state;  no  departure  from  it, but  s» 
a  momentary  one  as  has  not  left  time  to  the  strong  natuj 
tendency  to  redress  it,  can  ever  take  place;  every  tiling^* 
that  presents  itself  as  a  departure,  is  appearance  merely.  ‘V 
price  of  silver  in  bars,  and  the  price  of  silver  in  spoons,  isf® 
actly  analagous  to  the  price  of  gold  in  bars,  and  the  potf  J 
it  in  coins, — only  that  the  expense  of  the  workmanship 
sar}’  to  bring  silver  into  the  shape  of  spoons  is  much  greaij 
proportionally,than  that  necessary  to  bring  gold  into  the  sh'M 
of  coins;  yet  who  ever  beard  of  a  market  price  and  a  siK® 
p^rfee  of  silver.?  I 
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Such  is  the  case  while  3/.  n.v.  {0\d  in  coins  actually  con¬ 
tains  i^  professes  to  contain,  an  ounce  of  gold.  Suppose, 
itowe'cr,  that  3/.  17.«.  1(H</ in  coins  comes  by  wearing  or  any 
other  means  to  contain  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  it 
still  professes  notwithstanding  to  contain  an  ounce.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  now,  that  3/.  1 7.?.  in  coins  is  not  worth  an  ounce  of 
£ol(lin  bullion.  More  in  the  market  will  he  demanded  for.  an 
iiunce  of  gold  in  bullion  than  3l.  17s.  in  coins.  The 

iiarkct  price  of  gold  will  thus,  in  name  and  appearance ^  rise 
liotc  the  mint  price;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  in  reality 
ne  case,  that  it  is  solely  because  the  value  of  the  gold  in 
hecoins  and  the  value  in  the  bullion  arc  the  same,  that  a  dif- 
erence  in  the  market  price  becomes  necessary  to  correspond 
ith  the  diminished  quantity  of  tlte  metals  which  remains  in 
lecoins.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  instance  of 
legold  purchase.  The  coins  have  declined, in  their  power 
purchasing,  to  exactly  the  same  degree,  with  regard  to  all 
■her  commodities.  A  (juarter  of  wheat  cannot  bo  purchased 

II  same  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  ap- 
to  have  risen  in  price.  The  market  price,  if  we  may  so 
has  risen  above  the  mint  price.  But  this  is  not  the 
The  price  of  the  wheat,  by  supposition,  has  remain- 
same.  It  is  purchased  for  the  same  quantity  of  gold; 
Treater  number  of  coins  must  be  counted  out,  before  that 
ity  is  art'orded. 

hj.lhen,  are  the  principles  on  which  the  market  price  of 
depends;  such  is  its  necessary  coincidence  with  the 
iic  value  of  the  circulating  medium.  It  remains  to  be 
ed,  what  explanation  these  principles  afford  of  the  high 
of  bullion  which  has  lately  been  witnessed  in  the  London 
it.  The  coins  have  by  wearing,  (there  having  been  no 
je,  except  of  the  smaller  pieces,  since  the  Bank  festric- 
become  lighter  than  the  standard,  and  that  to  noinconsi- 
le  degree.  This  accounts  for  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
lid  to  a  correspondent  amount.  But  the  market  price  of 
lias  risen  greatly  above  that  amount.  What  is  the  cause 
men  this  enhancement  should  be  traced  ?  Mr.  Ricardo 
ei's,  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
The  amount  of  notes  forced  into  circulation  by  the 
lof  England,  under  protection  of  the  Restriction  Act, 
fills  the  amount  of  pounds  sterling  in  gold  and  silver  that 
d  circulate  in  the  country,  were  gold  and  silver  the  sole 
mm  of  circulation'.  The  consequence  is,  a  depreciation 
wse  notes ;  and,  as  the  notes  are  in  fact  the  circulating 
''*m,  a  depreciation  of  that  medium.  A  rise  of  the  mar- 
piice  of  gold  to  a  correspondent  amount,  is  the  event  iti 
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It  must  he  owned  lliat  the  first  a|ipcai*iiice  oi  tiicic  faetj, 
affords,  itself,  pretty  stron-  indirect^  evidence  of  the  tniib, 
of  the  inference.  Here  is  an  iindc.niaolc  exciss  in  the  mar. 
Ivct  price  of  J^eld  ^  the  state  of  the  coins  tictAiunis  ini  oiiiv 
part  of  it;  the  other  part  remains  wholly  nnaccoiintcil  lor- 
the  market  price  of  }2;old  lueasnres  tlie  intrinsic  value  ot  tie 
circulation  ;  nothing  else  has  operated  upon  ilie  intrinsic  valud 
of  that  circulation,  unless  it  be  the  hank  notes;  the  hank  imud 
therefore,  it  innst  he,  whieh  have  raised  the  market  pnee  iw 
cold  ;  there  is  nolliingolse  to  whicli  the  eileet  can  be  asuibcil 
It  will  be  owned^  we  think,  tliat  the  links  in  tiiis  chain  sctu 

tolerahly  sound.  i  •  ,  ’ 

The  direct  proof,  however,  consists  in  exploring  the  opera 

tion  of  an  excess  of  paper;  in  shewing  the  ertccts,  whiclilr 
its  own  laws  it  must  of  necessity  produce, ujton  the  pha;iu)iiifi 
of  circulation.  If  an  excess  of  paper  can  he  shewn  to  opeiai 
with  infallihic  certainty  in  the  depreciation  of  wliatovtr  ii:t 
rency  is  suh")ected  to  its  effects,  the  dcnionstraiion  vyill  liaru, 
be  considered  as  less  than  complete.  'I'hat  siich-is  its  opm 
tion,  is  what  Mr.  -Ricardo  undertakes  to  prove. 

'  In  the  effects  of  a  paper  currency,  though  there  is  in  ivalii 
nothin«T  peculiarly  ditlicult  or  hidden  to  the  inquirer,  yet,  u 
points  being  nmltiplied,  there  is  of  course  a  degree  ot  imrx 
cv  in  the  statement  ;  and  considerable  pains  are  reiiuisiti  i 
keep  the  estimating  energy  of  the  mind  justly  lixed  iipoHi 
of  them  while  drawing  the  inferences  whieh  they  aiiord. 

The  fundamental  iiroposition  is  — A  defined  qmiiititv  of  c 
culatinf  medium,  .and  a  defined  quantity  ot  circnlaiing  optf 
tionSto”he  performed  by  it,  being  snppose'd' in  any  count 
aetually  to  exi:>t,  any  addition  nuide  to  the  (inantity  ot  cio 
latino-  medium,  wliife  no  addition  is  made  to  the  (|uuntitv 
operations  to  be  performed  liy  it,  must  prodnee  a  coirci^ 
dent  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  or,  winch  is  t.ic  s'- 
thtno-  ill  other  words,  a  correspondent  depreciation  m  iW"' 
dimn  itself.  I'lie  tictitious  case,  put  by  Mr.  Mume,  attj 
perhaps  the  easiest  view  oi’  the  evidence  on  winch  '1 
Jition  rests.  Suppose  that  England  is 

Bacon’s  wail  of  brass,  and  its  people  absolutely  shut  om| 
intercourse  with  all  other  human  creatures.  I 

circulation  is  wholly  performed  by  gold  and  J*  J 

the  quantity  ot  those  metals  which  it  has  long  poss  »  ■ 
fixed  at  a  cerlain  rate  the  price  of  commodities.  J 

that,  in  this  settled  state  of  circulation  and  prices,  tut  J 
moiiey  of  the  country  is  i't  niglit  doubled,  e'ti)  j 
finding  in  the  morning  two  guineas,  and  so  on,  in  Ins  ‘  J 
.instead  of  one.  Here  no  niore  commodities  e,\isi  than  ^  ■ 
before;  no  more,  therefore,  can  be  bought,  but  t;;"* 
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ut'vicc  as  mucli  money  to  buy  them  witlj;  twice  as  much 
pKiiifV  "ill  actually  be  given  for  them.  A  correspondent  rise 
of  prices,  a  correspondent  depreciation  of  money,  is  the  in- 
consequence.  -  ‘ 

Snell  is  the  law  of- an  augmented  currency;  it  remains  to  ap¬ 
ply  tliat  law  to  the  case  niodined  by  the  operation  of  paper, 
3;iilof  swell  a  paper  as  now  circulates  in  England. 

It  lias  already  been  inlimated,  that  a  bank,  subject  to  the 
ofeitioii  of  paying  h.er  notes  in  specie, .  cannot, morally 
,pfakmg,  augment  the  currency.  If  she  did,  depreciation 
vniildbe  the  immediate  consetpieiice.  But  as  gold  and  silver  in 

I  [tries  which  have  any  intercourse  with  one  another. must  be 
vs  of  iK-ariy  the  same  value,  the  effects  which  are  imme- 
>ly  produced  very  soon  redress  the  miscliicf.  The  market 
n  of  gold  rises  ;  guineas  become  ,  in  denmnd  ;  and  the 
s  of  tlie  bank  are  rapidly  carried  to  her  for  gold, 
lie  links  of  this  chain  of  consequences  are  these.  By  tlte 
iieiitation  of  the  currency,  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
M'  ill  the  coins,  and  with  it  the  value  of  all  ttie  gold  and  sil* 
inthe  country,  is  reduced  somewhat  below  its, usual  standard, 
is,  somewhat  below  its  value  in  other  countries.  Butr  in 
case,  the  bullion  mcrciiants  are  enabled  to  make  a  profit 
exporting  it.  1  lie  exportation  raises  the  price  of  bullion^ 
tlie  value  of  the  metal  both  in  bullion  and  in  the  coins, 
xcliaiige  for  bank  notes,  however,  or  in  exchange  for  com- 
iitic-s  which  are  rated  in  bank  notes,  the  coins,  so  long 
he  force  of  their  name  prevails  over  that  of  their  nature. 
Slink  to  the  level  of  the  currency.  They  are  more  valua- 
as  bullion  than  as  sjiecie.  Tlicy  arc  of  course  converted 
»  bullion.  VV'hoever  wants  bullion  purchases  a  quantity  of 
ik  notes,  repairs  to  the  bank  where  he  demands  guineas  for 
til,  ami  then  melts  them  down.  The  bank,  in  this  course, 
L'iving  for  her  notes  at  tlieir  first  issue  only  at  the  rate  of  the 
iicciaiod  ciirivncy,  and  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them  at 
bullion  price  of  gold  and  silver,  loses  upon  every  note 
IS  issued  and  retired,  at  the  rate  of  the  whole  deprecia- 
n  which  the  currency  has  undergone.  This  drain  soon 
difs  her  the  necessity  of  issuing  fewer  notes ;  and,  where 
number  is  thus  reduc..d  to  the  due  proportion,  the  depre- 
I'lun  of  the  currency  is  at  an  end. 

f  ile  case,  however,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  are 
rticulaily  called  upon  to  consider,  is  tliat  of  a  hank  cx- 
ipied,  by  the  force  of  the  legislature,  from  the  obligation  of 
dug  her  notes  in  cash.  It  is  evident  that,  by  this  means,  a 
'I*  is  elfectually  secured  from  the  loss  and  inconvenience, 
■enJant  upon  the  payment,  of  her  notes  when  the  notes  are 
pftciated  by  excess. .  By  exemption  from  this  loss  and  in- 
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convenience,  she  is  left  to  reap  a  clear  profit  from  keopin# 
the  currency  in  excess.  All  the  other  effects  of  that  excesl 
remain  at  the  same  time  as  before.  •  The  market  price  of 
bullion  rises,  to  maintain  its  level  with  other  countries  ;  spe{:i(/ 
being  melted,  and  not  supplied,  gradually  disappears:  thd 
coins  during  a  certain  time,  and  within  a  certain  limit  (J 
depreciation,  continue- to  exchange,  as  often  as  they  appear; 
for  bank  notes,  or  for  commodities  rated  in  bank  notes;  jrra. 
dually,  however, -a  premium  conies  to  be  offered  fortheui; 
and,  at  last,  a  fixed  difference  between  paper  and  specie  is  iIk 
undisguised  result. 

This  iiiterval,  between  the  moment  when  the  market  prict 
of  gold  rises  above  the  mint  price,  and  the  time  when  a: 
avowed  discount  upon  bank  notes  takes  place,  is  the  circiini' 
stance  on  which  the  difficulties  which  puzzle  most  uudersiand 
ings  seem  to  depend.  It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that,  if  th 
theory  be"  correct,  the  moment  the  price  of  gold  stands abon 
the  rate  of  the  currency,  the  gold‘ coins  ought  to  cxchangf 
for  their  value  as  bullion,  and  a  discount  to  appear  imnie 
diately  upon  bank  notes.  The  fact  however  is,  that,  ih 
theory  being  true,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  effects  could m 
take  place  in  any  other  than  the  order  which  we  actually  ivit 
ness.  It  is  not  all  at  once  that  the  depreciation  takes  place 
and  that  it  rises  to  the  jiitch  at  which  it  exhibits  any  sensibli 
effects.  When  it  begins  to  affect  the  state  of  the  buliio- 
market,  the  event  is  known- to  but 'a  few.  Even  when  th 
price  of  bullion  is  so  high,  and  has  so  long  been  high,  asti 
create  much  s])ccuiation' in  the  mercantile  and  philosophfe 
circles,  very  little  is  known  about  the  circumstances  aincr!; 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  continue  to  be  governt' 
by  appearances  which  have  long  governed  them.  The  powen 
a  guinea  in  the  market  they  have  long  identified,  in  their  rn 
ceptions,  with  the  power  of  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
and  till  some  very  direct  instigation  prompts  them  to  mark 
tlilVciunee,  it  is  not  natural  for  them  to  apprehend  ok 
Among  those  who  know  and  possess  more  in  this  cour.trr 
there  prevails  a  very .  laudable  delicacy' with  regard  to  li 
suhjecL  It  is  felt  as  invidious,  to  appear  among  the  toreuK- 
in  demanding  tlie  acknowledgement  of  a  difi'erence  bet«ec 
paper  and  specie.  It  is  felt  as  sure  to  expose  a  man  toodit™ 
imputations,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  from  selfish  oroth 
view's  assume  the  patronage  of  the  existing  system. 
these  causes  it  happens,  that  the  occasional  guineas,  whicfl 
man  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  affairs  receives  on  tliclc*^^ 
of  bank  notes,  he  without  much  coneeni  parts  with  on® 
same  terms.  It  is  only  by  those  men  whose  interest  it  i> ' 
collect  tlifin  in  large  masses,  that  the  diff'creuce  is  teit  * 
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jj-portant  one,  and  advantage  taken  of  it  accordingly.  It 
f  tiircs  cither  a  long  time  or  a  very  material  depreciation, 
I'lvided  credit  and  confidence  are  unimpaired,  to  take  aifaim 
:;tof  this  natural  course. 

During  this  time  the  somewhat  curious  phocnomcnon  is  ex- 
ibited,  of  guineas  passing  in  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the 
iiuntrv  at  less  than  tlieir  real  value,  partly  from  the  ignorance 
ftlic  people,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  in  ordinary  cases 
t  (jetting  them  exchanged  on  other  terms.  And  this  is 
iioiher  source  of  difficulty  to  the  common  inquirer.  Is  not 
le  paper  currency,  he  says, -held  up  by  the  guineas;  not 
I  guineas  depreciated  by  the  paper.?  To  this  a  silencing 
wver  might  quickly  be  rendered,  viz.  that  the  guinea  is- 
nrih  more  as  Dulliou  than  as  coin.  But  this  is  not  an  ex«> 
anatory  answer, — the  sort  of  answer  that  on  occasions  like 

Iesent  it  is  always  desirable  to  afford.  If  we  consider 
it  is  that  furnishes  the  standard  of  appreciation  in  the 
state  of  any  mixed  currency,  we  shall  find  that  -it  is 
1  and  necessarily  the  least  valuable  of  the  articles  con- 
l  as  legal  tender.  When  there  are  two  commodities 
leof  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  pay  for  the  article  he 
ught,  he  is  sure  to  give  that  which  he  considers  as  worth 
1st.  As  this  is  done  by  every  man  and  upon  all  occa- 
it  is  with  the  least  valuable  of  the  articles  that  commo- 
are  habitually  bought ;  and  it  is  in  the  denominations 
t  article,  by  consequence,  that  they  are  rated.  This, 
as  is  acutely  remarked  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  is  the  cause 
:  practical  change  from  silver  to  gold  which  has  been 
in  the  standard  of  appreciation  in  the  currency  of  Great 
n.  Subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  the  rate  of  silver 
d  w-as  fixed  at  the  mint,  silver  rose  in  price  considerably 
tliaii  gold.  It  became  by  this  means  the  interest  of  every 
P^y  gold  ;  and  thus  gold  became  the  standard, 
of  course,  is  the  case  with  bank  notes,  as  soon  as  the 
lit  of  currency  becomes  excessive.  Bank  notes  are  the; 
valuable  commodity ;  in-  bank  notes  every  man’s  pay- 
'  are  chiefly  made;  and  bank  notes  thus  become  the. 
ltd  of  appreciation. 

long  the  objections  which  are  made  to  this  account  of 
lisnomena  recently  exhibited  by  the  circulation  of  this 
|fy,  one  is  taken  from  a  supposed  drain  of  the  precious 
S)  to  which,  by  causes  very  different  from  any  thing 
'iig  the  state  of  our  circulating  medium,  the  coun¬ 
cils  been  exposed.  The  support  of  our  troops  abroad 
"^uired  the  exportation  of  large  sums  in  gold  and  silver. 
Ptescut  state  of  our  intercourse  with  the  continent  sub* 
ts  to  a  continued  process  of  exhaustion.  The  smugglers 
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briiv»'  115  the  goods  of  the  continent,  hut, ar.e  unable  to  carr, 

bach  any  thing  except  gold  imd  silveii  Siicli  isthe  repreMi.! 
ation  we  have  the  mortification  tohear,  fioni  pei^oiis  ofinfi.if^ 
mation  atid  thought;  sncli  is  the  vepresentatiun, ,we  htar li , 
people  in  the  situations  of  power,  on  which  tlie  redress  of  ;  , 
evil  depends.  It  is  taken  by  them,  and  given  to  others, asj 
complete  solution  of  the  problem.  ‘  I 

ft  involves  a  total  niisaiiprehension,  with  respect  both  ij 

tlte  fact  and  the  principle.  ,  .  ! 

What  is  it  that  we  are  told,  and  with  so,  much  tiium[,i|^ 
^roni  places  of  the  fughest  authority  ,  on  the  ciidciue  oi 
custom  house  itself,  with  regard  to  the  .fact  ?  Why,  ly 
that  during  the  last  year  onr  exports,  even  to  the  cot|iiuti 
of  Europe,  have  been  unusually  great.  .  They  have  |)r(M| 
exceeded  the  usual  proportion  to  the  impoi  ts.  There  i| 
been,  therefore,  tin  unusual  drain  ol  gold  and  silver  toia 
continent.  '  What  has  been  sent  in  pay  to  the  army  in  Si»| 
and  Portugal,  has  been  compensated -in  the  usual  way  by  p 
portation  of  goods.  '1  he  men  in  place  ought  at-lcasl  tpiis 
known  this;  ought  at  Icast-to  have  been  above  mistake  p 
delusion,wtth  regard  to  the realiiced  under  their  own 
and  in  their  own' hands.  With  regard  to  mistake  and  ilelii>!« 
on  the  groundvvork  of  principle,  experience  has  taught 
to  feel  no  suriirise,  at  any  thing  which  happens  in  that  (junr^ 
Among  men  of  information  and-  thought,  however,  acu 
elusion  so  fairly  confronted: by  the  most  olivious  priucipic^ 
truly  matter  of  surprise.  They  tell  us  that  an.umisiial ij'Ji 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  has,  , by  e.xtraordinary  .  causes, .w 
carried  out  of  Oreat  llritain.-  >  1  he  price  of  gehl  hasaccy 
jn"ly  risen.  -An  unusual  quantity  of  gold  has  been  earn 
inU)  other  countries;  ■  The  price  of  it  in  tliose  countries  ra- 
accordintrly,  have  fallen.  In'  these  circninstances  it  must 
the  interest  of  the  hiilUon  merchant,  to  import  golu  : 
EnMand,  not  to  export  it.  Biit  this,  by^  supposition, 
trary  to  the  fact,  'i'he  price  of  bullion  is  above  the  pnv 
gold  at  the  mint,  because  gold,  it  is. said,  is  bought  upi» 

sent  abroad.  .  ;  .  . 

-But  another  point.stiuul.s  no  less  formidably  opposeuw 
hypothesis  of  these  speculators;.  Granting  that  we  have 
subjectetr  to  a  demand  for  .  gold,  which  in  this 
raised  its-  price,  this  enhancement,  must  have  atteiule 
portion  of  onr -gold  which  is  in  the  shape  of  *'*^’*^f  l'.s 
effectually  than  that  portion  .which  is  in  the  shape  of 
It  is’pur  guineas  which  the  smugglers  take;  and  in  w*; 
guineas'vvill  infallibly  travel  abroad,  either  in  their  owns- 
or  in  the  easily  assumed  one  of  bullion,  as  often  ^ 
be^  hiaide  by  the  journey.  If  tlie  precious  metals  in 
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is  demonstrated,  on  the  naked  footing  of  commodities 
jglu  aad  sold  for  their  value, — the  metal  in  tho  coins,  and 
le  metal  not  in  the  coins,  must  ajways  be  on  a  level.  Ac> 
tording  to  this  principle,  which  it  remains  for  those  gcntle- 
I  if  they  dislike  it,  to  controvert,  no  scarcity  of  gold,  no 
ihanccment  of  its  value,  can  ever  occasion  a  difference  be- 
reen  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion.  Whenever  that 
ics  place,  it  must  take  place  from  an  alteration  in  the  value 
the  currency  ;  from  something  which  has  made  its  intrinsic, 

10  longer  correspondent  with  its  nominal  value.  The  e.x- 
resiion  of  tlie  market  price  of  bullion,  is  the  expression  of 
real  value.  The  mint  price  is,  with  regard  to  the  currency, 
that  case  a  mere  name*. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
g  principles  here  asserted,  in  order  to  account  for  the  various  minute 
irances,  which  the  state  of  the  market  in  its  momentary  fluctuations 
exhibit.  When  these  appearances  vary  from  the  theory,  they  are  most 
oeotly  deceptions ;  and  it  would  only  require  an  accurate  acquaintance 
the  facts,  to  see  that  they  are  actually  the  same  with  the  facts  on  which 
theory  is  founded that  it  is  only  by  some  essential  circumstance,  which 
objector  is  not  aware  of,  that  he  is  led  erroneously  to  question  it.  Let 
soiy,  however,  be  ever  so  just  and  incontrovertible,  the  appearances 
aberration  from  it  will  occasionally  be  real.  The  general  law  will 
sIoDally  be  modified  by  extraneous  circumstances.  The  principle  of 
ity,  which  keeps  the  planets  in  t!  ir  orbit,  and  the  effects  of  which 
the  lubKme  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  so  accurately  cal- 
,  is  subject  to  material  variation  from  the  friction  of  the  thin  air 
we  breathe.  In  the  price  of  gold,  after  the  same  manner,  there 
certain  limited  fluctuations,  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  wcekf 
ch  are  altogether  dependent  upon  accidents,  and  which  neither  can 
Med  be  reduced  to  any  theory.  Those  states  only,  that  are  to  a  ccr- 
legree  fixed,  can  depend  upon  fixed  causes. 

is  evident,  that  a  minute  and  inconsiderable  portion  of  any  great 
of  commodities,  when  that  portion  is  put  into  a  very  particular  shape, 
applied  to  very  particular  purposes,  may  be  acted  upon  by  circum- 
and  suWeet  to  limited  variations,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  rest 
^  species.  This  is  to  an  eminent  degree  the  case  with  regard  to  coins, 
onipared  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass.  If  these  obey  the  general 
^thin  a  certain  sphere,  it  is  all  that  the  truth  of  the  theory  requires, 
here  is  so  much  uncertainty,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  present 
of  guineas  in  the  English  market,  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  di« 
‘ly  ot  opinion.  Sojne  inquirers  assert,  that,  though  a  premium  upon 
‘  of  two  or  three  shillings  a  piece  existed  some  weeks  ago,  it  has  now 
exist.  Others  maintain,  that  the  same  premium. which  existed 
>  ^xiits  to  tile  present  hour.  Without  .waiting  to  examine  into  the 
}t  will  suffice  to  shew,  that,  as  the  ground  of  any  .objection  to  the 
'‘^here  laid  down,  it  is  totally  immaterial. 

pnee  of  gold  bullion,  at  a  meclium,  hasfOr  some  very  considerably 

at  4/,  lOx.  per  ounce  j  allowance  being  made  for  temporary 
VI, 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  the  f^tate  of  tli^ 
bullion  market  ailords  in  this  inlerestinpj  case.  The  arfrnmpnti 
which  is  drawn  from  the.  state  of  the  exchange  with  foreifru 


iiiictuations  above  or  bt  low.  The  fluctuations  above  have  been  more  coo. 
sidcrable  than  those  below.  In  July  last  the  price  ot  gold  wasashi^li 
as  47.  13^.  per  ounce.  At  47.  lO.y.  per  ounce,  it  is  niatlkmaticalli 
certain  that  the  guinea,  which  contains  5  dwt.  <S  gr.  is  intrinsicallji 
w^orth  1/.  4/.;  as  nothing  can  render  it  intrinsically  worth  less  thaniij 
gold  which  it  contains.  But,  as  the  traffic  ln  guineas  is  an  illegal  tra£: 
and  subjects  the  man  who  engages  In  it  both  to  odium  and  danger,  a; 
extra  profit  must  be  made  by  it.  Accordingly,  the  price.of  guineas,  a 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  never  exceeded  1/.  2f.  67.6 
1/.  3/.  If  an  occasional  alarm  is  excited,  such  as  may  have  becnei 
cited  by  the  late  arrest  proclaimed  in  all  the  newspapers  of  a  certain  irf 
vidual  for  a  transaction  of  this  description,  it  may,  for  a  time  at  le^ 
make  the  danger  appear  greater  than  such ‘a  profit  is  sufficient  to  ore 
balance.  To  particularize  any  more  circumstances  by  which  the  pri: 
of  guineas  may  be  nffecu^d,  w'ould  be  altogether  useless.  It  is  well  kno^ 
that  every  smuggling  business  is  an  irregular  business ;  and  that  the  pm 
of  all  commodities  which  depend  upon  a  smuggling  business,  or  upon 
business  which  is  in  a  very  small  number  of  hands;  is  subject  to  flucti 
lions  for  which  the  particular  nature  of  the  business  must  account. 

The  money  witlidrawn  from  circulation  to  defray  abroad  the  expensj 
the  expeditions  we  have  lately  sent  out,— ‘the  point  to  which,*  as  beinjt 
broadest  and  most  glaring,  the  eyes  of  rhqst  people  are  turned, -i 
not  appear  in  fact  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  prices  in  question.  T 
truth  is,  that  those  vci*y  individuals,  who’  had  access  to  know  the  ciro. 
stances,  declare  that  the  changes  were  not,  in  point  of  time  at  least,  c 
necti'd  with  the  drains  for  the  expeditions.  But  why  need  we  talk  of  e 
pedltions,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  price  of  bullion  accoimts,  and  morel 
.  accounts,  for  all  the  enhancement  of  guineas  which  has  appeared! 
w  hat  other  point  of  our  history  has  it  been  found,  thirt  the  paying  for 
expeditions  abroad  produced  a  premium  upon  our  guineas?  Such  hi 
result  of  experience. — What  is  the  testimony  of  the  principles  ?  TkJti 
such  rise  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  payment.  'Deduct  apartta 
mass  of  your  currency,  the  effect  is  to  raise  the  value  of 'the  whole 
lower  the  price  of  commodities  ;  but  not  to  raise  one  part  of  the  curr 
more  than  the  rest.  Its  effect  is  to  make  gold  dear,  but  equally  desrb 
in  bullion  and  in  coin.  Observe,  too,  that  just  as  much  as  it  is  use- 
to  make  gold  dear  at  home,  it  is  its  effect  to  make  gold  cheap 
The  gold,  therefore,  comes  immediately  back  again.  But  in  the  pr 
case  this  is  so  far  from'  being  the  fact,  that  the  fact  is  directly  the  re? 
Gold  is  chcrap  iri  England,  cheaper  than  it  is  on  the  continent.  A  profits 
fore  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  to  be  made,  by  buying  gold  in 
and  selling  it  on  the  continent.  As  the  eflect  (to  whatever  extent; 
sending  gold  abroad  to  payTor  the  expeditions,  must  have  been  to  si 
late  this  state  of  .things,  it  is  intuitively  certain  that  this  8t:itc 
as  far. as  it  exists,  is  produced,  not  by  the  expeditions,  bt>^  ‘*  '1 
them;  r  .  . 
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■Hintiies  is  similar,  and  hardly  less  conclusive.  The  reader 
1,1,0  «’isltes  to  see  it  developed,  should  resort  to  Mr.  Ricardo^ 

I  whose  speculations  we  must  here  close  our  remarks.  We 
,11,01  part  with  him,  however,  till  he  has  received  our  thanks 
,r  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  us.  A  man  of  so  much  ac<* 
urate  inforuiation  on  this  difficult  subject,  and  with  such 
ill  exercised  powers  of  thought,  presentinj^  himself  to  us 
fjiiithe  haunts  of  business,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  of  igno¬ 
re,  has  encouraged  us  to  entertain  new  hopes.  He  lias 
,|,ire(l  us  with  something  approaching  to  a  persuasion,  that 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  number  of  years,  when  the 
ding  men  of  business  are  called  before  committees  of  th« 
Jislature  to  afford  their  evidence  on  points  touching  the 
^islation  of  commerce,  they  will  not  deliver  nonsense, 
iiicli  at  once  exposes  us  to  the  mischief  of  bad'  laws,  and' 
the  ridicule  of  all  the  enlightened  people  of  Europe. 

4  •  / 

IV.  yin  Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Ojiivions  concerning  tie- 
Cdhlic  Inhabitants  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland :  In  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters  from  thence,  addressed .  to .  a  Protestant  Gentleman  in  England. 
Bythe  Rev.  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  S,  A.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  278.  Piice  Gs.’ 
luting,  Brown  and  Co.  1808.' 

S  ail  expedient  for  quelling  our  displeasure  against  Ae* 
age  we  live  in,  by  ascertaining  some  of  its  wonderful 

prorements,  it  lately  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  bo 

tih'while  to  examine  what  length  of  time  intelligent  men,' 
in  former  periods  visited  other  countries,  used'to  judged 
'sary,  in  order  to  form,  and  .reduce  to  writing,  a  jiist 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  character,  conrlition,  aiid; 
itutions  of  a  people  they  liad  never  seen  before.  'For 

purpose,  we  made  out  a  list  of  the  most  distinguiffied 

ted  reporters  of  the  character  and  state  of  foreign  na- . 

5  that  we  could  refer  to  or  recollect.  If  we  have  been* 
et  too  indolent  to  accomplish  this  examination,  thatin>* 
nee  has  partly  resulted  from  our  perfect. confidence  that 
result  would  evince,  on  the  part  of  the  present  times,*! 
’t  superiority  in  the  power  of  intellectual  despatch.  We 
scores  of-  active  inquisitive  contemporaries  in  this 
ry,  any  one  of  whom,  putting  on  a  good  pair  of  bouts 
suit  of  clothes,  shall  return  to  the  starting,  place  be- 
>.hey  are  half  worn  out,  if  the  weather  Ivas  been  good 
in  the  interval  accomplished  a  satisfactory  survey  Of 
ttensive  country  and  nation,  and  put  it  all  in  writing,' 
f  m  letters  to  some  friend  at  home,  or  in  a  traluable 
™.Uiation  of  sheets  eager  to  escape  from  the  portfolio  to 
press.  And,  to  increase  bur  wonder  and  delight  at  suck 
i*lay  of  modem  ability,  the  writer  shall  probably  begitt 

Vi  O  *  • 
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by  telling  ns  that  the  nation  he  is  going  to  snn-ey  i<i 
eminently  remarkable  nation,  deserving -the  most  careful  in. 
vestigation  into  its  character,  institutions,  and  antinnities. 

.  Dr.  Milner  had  long  witnessed  in  England  the  continuji 
obloquy  cast  on  the  Irish  nation,  especially  the  Homan  ci] 
tholic  part  of  it.  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  oftM 
falsehood  of  the  unfavourable  representations ;  but  not  quid 
satisfied  with  his  means  of  vindicating  a  people,  for  nho;] 
he  could  not  testify  from  personal  observation.  At  last,  U 
■said  to  himself,.  “  It  is  no  such  long  journey  from  this  ml 
residence  to  the  shore  of  the  Irish  channel,  and  from  theicl 
to  the  capital  of  Ireland  is  but  the  voyage  of  a  few  hourJ 
What  hinders  me  then  from  forming  my  own  opinion  uncj 
these  matters,  by  observing  and  conversing  with  the  IriJ 
Catholics  in  their  own  coiiiitry  ?”  p.  4.  A  pressing  invitatinj 
arriving- about  the  same  time  from  a  friend  in  Ireland, dJ 
cided  his  resolution  ;  and  he  set  off.  The  work  of  wj 
ting  began  the  instant  he  was  ‘  safely  lodged  upon  one  J 
the  quays  of  the  Litfey  the  first  letter  was  dated  Dublij 
June  27  ;  the  concluding  letter  is  dated  Waterford,  AugJ 
5‘;  and,  in  the  space  between  these  two  dates,  he  forniJ 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  Irish  national  character;  ascJ 
taihed  to  the  utmost  nicety  the  state  of  knowhidge  and  I 
morals  among  all  classes,  esjiecially  the  scattered  peasanir]! 
took  ’satisfactory  evidence  or  the  general,  if  we  should  h 
rather  say  imiversal,  excellence  and  high  attainments  oft! 
Catholic  clergy  ;  speculated  learnedly  on  the  design  oftl 
most  remarkable  ancient  edifices ;  disserted  most  learneiB 
on  the- ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  the  his  J 
of  St.  Patri(;k, refuting  at  vast  length  archbishop  Usher* 
Dr.  Ledwich  ;  and  decided  on  a  very  great  number  ofo'B 
subjects,  any  one  of  which,  in  the  estate  of  the  human® 
cultics  in  former  times,  might  have  detained  what  ivasil® 
cxilled  a  man  of  sense  a  longer  space  than  it  took  m 
learned  author  to  dispose  of  them  all.  The  writer  mal® 
•uch  marvellous  despatch,  it  would  ill  become  tlie  rf?-® 
not  to  catch  some  little  of  the  manner,  and  be  very  qa® 
in  deciding  whether  it  is  likely  that  much  accurate* 
certain  information  will  be  aft’orded  by  such  an  autlw'B 
information,  we  iriean^  concerning  the  actual  state  of* 
people  ;  for  as  to  the  historical  investigation  about  Sf.* 
trick  and  tlte  nature  of  the  earliest  religious  institution* 
Ireland,  it  is  probable  nothing  can  apjiear  to  ihu 
of  this  country  of  rhore  trifling  importance.  And  besi® 
this  is  a  sort  of  matter  about  which'  the  Doctor  b*<lH 
the 'smallest  need  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Irfl® 
it  was  most'iikely  worked  pp  in  rendioess  before  hekft® 
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related  to  Irish  history,  .it  seemed  to  find  a 
Cier  opportunity  when  the  author  was  on  Irish  soil  than 
iii  had  done  before.  Either  this  course  of  research,  in 
Lbicb  much  learning,  labour,  and  acuteness,  are  employed, 
mainly  accomplished  before  the  Doctor’s  visit  to  that 

Intry,  or  it  must  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  time 
spent  there  as  to  render  it  totally  impossible  for  him  to 
;  the  due  attention  to  the  people  he  went  to  see. — We 
uld  not  forget,  however,  that  seeing  a  people,  is  now  re¬ 
ed  to  a  matter  of  very  easy  performance.  In.  every  con-. 
rablc  country  there  are  several  great  towns  ;  in  one  of. 
se  towns  it  is  likely  enough  the  investigator  of  national- 
racter  has  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  this  person  has 
luaintance  in  the  two  or  three  others ;  all  these  persons, 
such  a  hospitable  country  as  Ireland,  are  gratified  to  on- 
tain  for  a  few  days  a  man  of  some  literary  distinction  and 
tealous  adherent  to  their  religious  class.  He  drives  along 
;  great  road  to  these  several  stations  ;  is  introduced,  at 
;!i,  to  a  number  of  persons  of  his  own  profession,  and 
rbaps  to  several  persons  of  note  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  makes 
lie  after-dinner  inquiries,  takes  a  turn  in  the  schools,  hos-' 
lals,  &c. ;  dips  into  a  few  statistical  and  political  books 
ncerning  the  country,  and  then  comes  away  in,  the,, act 
finishing  a  book  of  his  own,  which  has  rivalled,  in  quick¬ 
's  of  growth,  any  one  fungus  of  the  soil  he  has  tra- 


On  the  strength,  however,  of  this  slight  excursion,  our  au- 
lur  assumes  to  pronounce,  in  his  own  name,  on  all  the 
iialities  of  the  Irish  people.  In  some  instances,  he  con¬ 
tends  to  explain  his  process  for  acquiring  knowledge  ;  as 
en  he  mentions,  with  an  air  of  taking  to  himself  no.  small 
rtlit,  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  religious  know- 
ige  among  the  poor,  he  was  accustomed,  when  the  post- 
y  dismounted  to  relieve  his  horses  in  ascending  a  hill, 
quit  the  carriage,  enter  some  of  the  cabins  by  the  road 
and  try  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  catechism.  It 
‘'^itsaid  that  the  chaise  nwVerf  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  and, 
the  supposition  that  it  did  not,  it  would  he  a  curious 
Jiputation  how  many  minutes  in  all  were  allowed  for  this 
ploymeiit,  and  what  portion  of  time  therefore  could  be 
[glided  on  each  of  several  children  in  each  -of  several 
after  allowing  for  the  entering  and  departing  salnta- 
to  the  elder  people,  .  ‘  . 

'happy  an j  poetical  substitute  for ,  patient  and  extensive 
filiation,  is  an  unbounded  credulity,  which  so  evidently 
'iole  and  learned  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  would  have  acquired  ‘ 
y  under  the  intiuence  of  his  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
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of  which  he  has  given  the  Irish  the  utmost  benefit, 
according  to  him,  the  Irish  nation  is  not  only  enclowej 
with  the  happiest  capabilities,  which  we  presume  is  adniittel 
on  all  hands,  but  is,  (the  Roman  Catholic  part)  in  the  Hi 
exercise,  and  almost  maturity,  of  all  the  highest  virtues  an/ 
intellectual  powers.  Excepting  a  slight  remainder  of  a  iast( 
for  duelling,  and  a  small  tendency  to  inebriety,  whidiinai 
be  only  from  the  confluence  and  oveiflow  of  ever  so  main 
generous  feelings,  this  neglected,  ill-fated,  superstitious peo, 
pie  can  hardly  be  charged  with  a  vice.  Among  the  lo«( 
order,  a  more  than 'golden  age  of  morals  and  religion ij 
returned  ;  and  the  people  are  as  strikingly  distinguished bi 
piety  of  language,  as  the  same  classes  in  England  are  bj 
profaneness.  * 

‘Another  circumstance  edified  me  in  this  people,  and  would  ba*^ 
edified  me  if  1  had  been  of  a  different  communion  from  theirs,  1  med 
a  vein  of  morality  and  religion  wliich  siasons  their  discourses, 
stead  of  those  horrid  oaths  and  curses  which  in'erlard  and  eke  cut  tb 
language  of  cur  English  labouring  poor,  wherever  we  hear  it,  in 
streets  or  upon  the  roads,  my  ears  are  now  habituated  to  the  languid 
of  piety  among  the  lowest  orders  of  tire  people.  Thus,  for  exampl 
a  poor  blind  man  being  relieved  By  me,  he  expressed  his  gratitude! 
the  following  prayer.  “May  God  grant  you  a  holy  life  and  ahapj 
death.’^  On  a  similar  occasion,  a  poos- woman  returned  thanks  in  tht 
terms.  “  May  health,  wealth,  and  heaven  be  given  to  you.”’p. 

As  to  those  very  well  composed  forms  of  prayer,  it  is, 
doubt,  impossible  for  us  to. surmise  they  can  ever  be utu 
but  with  feelings  of  genuine  pie*^}",  vvlien.we  recollect  i 
comiiiodiously  I'urnished  our  Eiig'ish  beggars  generally 
with  equally  religious  though  generally  more  concise  lor 
of  benediciioii,  and  at  the  same  time  with  good  store  of  pr 
fane  imprecations,  for  appropriate  times  and  uses.  It 
the  country  and  the  Catholic  religion  that  make  the  liaiij 
difference.  And  we  niust  here,  Caution  the  English  protcsia 
reader,  who  may  propose  visiting  Ireland,  not  to  mistah 
for  profaueness,  when  he  is  struck,  as  he  will  very  s 
be,  with  the  novelty,  variety,  and  irequency  of  the  oatlis 
imprecations  of  the  lower  orders. 

in  imputing  credulity  to  our_  author  in  fils  estimate ofi 
moral  state  of  the  lower  orders  of  tiie  Irish  people, 
course  imply  that  hi.s  hasty  visit  to  a  few  of  the  clc'o) 
cemry  of  that  country  was  managetl  in  a  way  to  leave 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  common  | 
pie,  and  willing  to  take  on  trust  siich  pleasant  repress' 
tious  as  the  persons  he  transiently  associated  "hh 
wo.uld  gratify  him  to  liear.  But  it  may  be  questiouable 
far  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  kindly  term  crctiulity> 
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tie  monstrous  statement  relates  to  a  very  specific  fact,  and 
Is  inaile  with  the  sort  of  personal  pledge  gi^'en  in  the  folloNV- 
, o(T  instance.  Citing  Sir  J.  Carr’s  report  of  a  report  that 
jD*  the  county  of  Kerry  classical  learning  was  very  gene- 
Ril  among  the  peasants  a  few  ijcavs  agOy  he  adds, 

‘That  this  Is  an  undoubted  fact,  an  J  that  a  great  proportion  of  these 
npts,  som^  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  could  even  converse  very. 
-Jv  in  L  atin,  I  can  testify  in  some  degree  irom  my  own  acquiint- 
•  uith  s jme  of  them,  and  still  more  from  the  account  ol  witnesses 
^tlac  highest  honour,  and  of  first  rate  information/  p.  i8o« 

I  Sliil,  however,  we  think  it  will  be  judged  most  fair  a^ul 
ridid  to  attribute  the  Dr/s  sanction  of  such  stories  to  a  pm** 
cilv  innocent  credulity,  after  we  shall  liave  quoted  an  in¬ 
duce  of  a  still  more  admirable  and  enviable  capacity  of 
hill.  We  are  fully  satisfied  the  Doctor  sincerely  and  so* 
kniily  believes  he  has  saluted  in  Ireland  a  piece  of  the  true 

1/V55. 

4 

‘The  church  and  monastery  of  Holy  Cross  were  built  for  the  par* 
lir  purpose  of  preserving  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross  on  which 
blessed  Saviour  suffered  death.  Certain  it  is,  from  ccclebiastical 
>.0iy,  that  the  Christians  never  lost  sight  of  this  precious  relic.  It 
j  buried  by  the  heathens  under  a  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  reign  of 
e  Emperor  Adrian,  when  he  demolished  the  original  city  ot  .leru- 
^  n ;  but  it  was  found  again  by  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  at  which 
ic  policies  of  it  were  distributed  throughout  christen  !om.  The 
ee  principal  pieces  of  it  were  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  Co.istantinople, 
:1  Rome,  from  each  of  which  small  particles  of  it  were  occasion* 
i  y  taken.  You  will  be  surprised,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  iden- 
C.1  portion  of  the  true  Cross  for  the  sake  of  which  this  splendid 
was  erected,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  respected  friend  and 
V  traveller,  having  been  preserved  from  sacrilege  in  the  reign  of 
^  nryVJII  by  the  Ormond  family,  and  by  them  transmitted .  to  the 
any  of  Kavenah,  a  surviving  descendant  of  which  has  deposited  it 
1  my  friend.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  piece  of  the  Cross  I  ever 
-‘with,  being  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  about  half  an 
broad,  but  very  thin.  It  is  inserted  in  the  lower  shaft  of  an  ar- 
V^^copal  cross,  made  of  some  curious  wood,  and  inclosed  in  a  gilt 
Had  you  seen  me  respectfully  saluting  that  m<iterial  instrument  of 
}  reJemption,  &c.  &c/  p.  128. 

Jo  shew  that  Dr.  M’s  credulity  is,  as  first. rate  talents  are 
to  be,  capable  of  acting  in  any  ‘direction,  we  shall 
■one  more  sample.’  In  a  very  just  and  animatecl  invec- 
jigainst  duelling,  he  takes  cccasion  to  expostulate  wiUi 
'  bieiul  to  whom  he  writes,  (an  English  olHcer)  on  *Mlie 
criminal  disposition  of  mind,  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
in  wliich  he  fears  that  friend  is  hahitiially  living.” 
alter  very  pathetically  pleading  the  distf^s  which 
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would  overwltelm  the  paretit,  wife,  and  children  of  this  frieni* 
should  he  fight 'and  die,  our  author  adds, 

‘  Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  remember  you  art 
a  Chrutian  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  disciple  of  him  who  has  made  the  torgivj. 
ness  of  injuries  (great  as  well  as  little,)  for  there  is  no  distinction, ;)if 
characteristic  of  tl  ose  who  belong  to  him,  and  who,  to  confirm  h!i 
doctrine  by  his  example,  died  praying  for  the  wretches  who  were  sh«i, 
ding  his  blood.’  p.  48. 

To  admit  the. claim  of  this  person  to  the  denomination  J 
a  ‘  Cliristian,’  a  ‘disciple’  of  Christ,  while  expressly  chargin» 
him  with  this  ‘  most  criminal  disposition,’  is  a  credulity  fitly 
rewarded  by  that  privilege  from  the  jurisdiction  of  reasc.i] 
—  a  firm  faith  in  transubstantiation. — By  the  way,  we  how 
the  Doctor’s  Catholic  orthodoxy  may  not  incur  any  sc? 
picion  among  his  brethren,  in  consequence  of  his  applyino 
these  denominations  to  a  heretic. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  employed  in  de. 
fending  some  of  the  popish  tenets  and  institutions,  a  depart' 
ment  of  science  not  much  likely  to  be  ever  again  iiivogci 
in  England.  The  valuable  parts  of  the  book  are- those  wlikj 
display  the  most  impolitic,  and  in  many  points  cruel  treat 
jnent,  which  the  Irish  as  a  nation,  and  the  Irish  Catholic 
in  particular,  have  experienced  from- the  English  government 
This  portion  of  the  book  will  very  much  interest  every  re; 
der  who  is  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  a  dift’erent  system o 
policy  towards  that  unhappy  country  is  very  fast  becoimri 
so  imperiously  necessary,  that  to  refuse  it  will  be  tocour 
destruction,  •  | 

Among  the  questions  of  Irish-,  antiquity.  Dr.  M.  ablvdis 
cusses  the  various  opinions  advanced  concerning  thedesig 
of  tire  round  towers,  and  proves,  -'W'e  think',  that  no  col 
lecture  is  so  probable  as  that  which  inakes  each  of  them! 
nave  been  raised  for, the  habitatioiV  of  a  religious  recluse 
The  whole  volume  bears  evidence  of  vei’y  respectable di 
lity  and  extensive  learning, 

Alt.  V.  Philosophical  Transadiohs,  ,of  the  Royal ■  Society  of  Londnj^ 
the  Tear  1809.  Part  II.  4to.  pp.  280,  price  lOs.  6d.  NicoJ,  1809' 

'T'HIS  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  I?- 
contains  eighteen  memoirs,  numbered  from  ten  ' 
twenty-seven  both  inclusive.  •'  '■ 

X.  On  Platina  and  Native  Palladium  from  Brosd.  ^ 
lyilliam  Jlude  Wollaston y  M.  V!  Sec.  2i,,S.  Read  M*® 
22,  1 809. 

The  mineral,  wliich  forms  the  subject  • 
m  unication,  was  received  lately  from  the 


of  .the  present 
gold  mines  iuB'' 
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by  the  Chevalier  ile  Souza  Coutihho,  arabansador  from 
the  court  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  general 
ippcarance  was  such,  that  Dr.  W.  could  form  no  opinion  of 
Diiat  it  might  be  found  to  consist,  but  it  resembled  very 
jlcvjy  the  form  given  to  platina  by  attempting  to  render  it 
piiilleable  by  means  of  arsenic.  It  did  not  appear,  however, 
to  hove  been  subjected  to  any  artificial  treatineut,  as  small 
Inarticles  of  gold  were  distinctly  visible  on  close  inspection  ; 
lilt  it  (lid  not  exhibit  the  magnetic  iron  sand,  nor  the  small 
ivacinths  which  Dr.  W.  had  found  to  form  part  of  the 
*'eruvian  ore.  It  differed  from  tlie  common  ore  of  platina 
ii  having  no  polish,  the  grains  resembled  the  fragments  of 
spongy  substance,  and  even  those  most  rounded  had 
mall  spherical  protuberances  closely  coherent,  but  with 
he  interstices  clean  and  free  from  tarnish.  A  portion  of  it 
la'i  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  and  two 
li  the  grains  being  observed  to  be  much  more  rapidijr 
cted  upon  than  platina  usually  is,  and  to  give  a  deeper 
el  colour  to  the  solution,  were  separated  for  subsequent 
Aamination.  The  other  portion,  when  dissolved  and  ex. 
aiiiied  by  the  usual  re-agents,  was  found  to  be  nearly  pure 
i'atina;it  contained  minute  portions  of  gold  and  palladium, 
ateshibitod  no  distinct  appearance  of  iridium  or  rhodium. 

I  two  grains  which  had  been  removed  from  the  former 
ion,  were  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  black  powder 
ined  on  which  the  acid  exerted  no  power.  The  dis¬ 
ci  portion  was  found  to  be  palladium,  and  another 
tity  examined  by  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  exhibited 
isual  characters  of  that  metal.  The  black  powder  dis¬ 
ci  readily  when  a  little  muriatic  acid  was  added  to  the 
and  from  this  solution  muriatof  ammonia  threw  down 
xipitate  of  platina  coloured  by  iridium.  These,  there- 
were  grains  of  native  palladium  ;  and  on  examining  its 
rnal  appearance,  Dr.  W.  found  it  easy  to  distinguish  it 
the  substances  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  The  surface 
grains  was  fibrous,  with  the  fibres  divergent  from  one 
entity  ;  and  from  the  certainty  with  which  he  was  enabled 
winguish  the  grains  by  this  appearance,  Dr.  W.  is  induced 
insider  it  as  characteristic. 

Pn  a  jiative  Arseniate  of  Lead.  Bif  the  Rev.  William 
’^egor.  Communicated  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.H.  S. 
e^id  April  13,  1809.  ’  .  •  . 

mineral  was  found  in  a  rich  copper 'mine,  in  the 
of  Gwennap'in  Cornwall,  intermixed  with  several  va- 
■es  of  the  ore  of  that  metal.  It  is  regularly  crystallized; 
the  form  of  its  most  perfect' •  crystal  is  a  hexaedral 
varying  in  diameter  from  the'  tenth  of  an  iiich  to  the 
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tljickness  of  a  hair.  The  longest  crystals  do  not  exceed  ^ 
of  an  inch  ;  and  tliese  terminate  in  a  plane  at  rigUt  ati;Tles  w 
the  axis  of  the  prism,  but  many  of  the  suntller  ones  terniinmJ 
in  a  fine  taper  point,  which  Mr.  G.  suspects  to  be  a  iiJ 
sided  pyramid.  The  colour  varies  from  the  yellow  of  tbd 
Brazilian  topaz,  to  the  brown  of  common  resin,  or  coarsd 
sugar-candy.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  perfectly  trans] 
parent,  and  the'  angular  fragments  of  these  are  sufficiemlj 
hard  to  scratch  glass  ;  the  external  lustre  is  in  some  spccinwni 
vitreous,  in  others  resinous,  aiul  occasionally’^the  surface  is  co 
vered  with  delicate  filaments  of  asilky  lustre?.  The  specific  gi» 
vity  of  the  purest  crystals  is  6.4 1  at  the  temperature  of  50^ 
A'portion,  melted  in  a -gold  •spoon  by  the  blow-pipe,  didno 
apjiear  to  be  altered  when*  kept  in  a  state  of  ignition.;  bo 
when  heated  on  charcoal  it  was  speedily  dcco.mposed,  arse 
nical  vapours  were  disengaged,  and  metallic  lead  remaine 
behrnd.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  even  without  heat,  if  re 
duced  previously. to. u  state  of  powder.  The  iranspareiicy i 
.the  solution  is  not  diminished  hy  nitrat  of  barytes  ;  nitrato 
silver  renders  it  turbid,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  its  soiu!)' 
compounds  produce  a  copious  precipitate  of  a  heavy  whit 
powder.  I’lie  liquid,  after,  the  precipitates  have  sii’usidK 
when  cleared  from  the  superabundant  sulphuric  acid,  yieldo 
abundant  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrat  of  le 
in  solution,  and  this  precipitate,  when  acted  upon  by  tlicblm 
pipe  in  contact  with  charcoal,  resolves  itself  into  metallic  le 
and  arsenical  vapours. 

These  facts  led  Mr.  Gregor  to  conclude  that  the  mine* 
consisted  of  oxide  of  lead,  arsenic  acid,  and  a  small  potw 
;of  muriatic  acid:  and  front  more  amnle  and  accurate  analy 
of  whici)  a  detail  is  given,  he  estimates  its  composition 
oxide  of-  lead,  69.76.  arsenic  acid  26.40.  muriatic  acid  1.5 
.with  small  portions  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  ap[K 
to  be  merely  accidental  ingretlients. 

XII.  An  anafomical  Account  of  the  Squalus  maxvnus 
r<eus)  xi'hich  in  the  Structure  of  its  Stomach-  forms  on  1* 
mediate  Link  in  the  Gradation  of  Animals  bet'Xtco 
Whale.Tribc  and  cai'tila^inons  Fishes.  By  Kverard  In'm 
Fsq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  May  II,  1809. 

In  a  former  paper,  inserted  in  the  first  part  o*  ’ 
present  volume,  Mr.  H.  gave  an  account  of  the  peculi»f'‘ 
in  the  formation  of  the  spine  of  the  squalus  maxvnus'A 
■  in  this  he  describes  other  remarkable  -  features  in  * 
tomical  structure.  The  fish,  from  which  the  account's**: 
was  entangled  in  the  herring-nets  off  the  coast  of 
in  November  1808:  it  measured  36  feet  6  inches  in  W 
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!_;!  about  9  feet  from  tlie  extreme  point  of  the  tlor*iil‘  fia 
,tlie  iiiiJJle  line  of  the  abiomen.  The  sirueture  of  tho 
idiiicii  i^  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  tlie  des* 
here  given  ;  and  in  this  respect  it-  is  so  essentially 
dkroiitfrom  the  shark,  that  .Mr.  11.  considers  it  as  forming: 

iiiterinediate  link  beuveen  tlie  shark  and  the  whale. 
>llt:siiies  tlie  cardiac,  and  pyloric  portions,  as  in  other  sharks^ 
here  b  a  globular  cavity,  with  which  the  pyloric  purtiou 
uiiiiiiiiiiicates  by  a  very  small  oriftce,  and  there  is  another  .ori- 
vi  iiL-arly  of  the  s  ame  size,  between  this  cavity  an  1  the-intes- 
j.'.  Tiic  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  is  suiootii,  and  the 
,,|  ducts  open  into  it  by  a  lung  nipple-like  projection,  and 
jVi  below  this  the  spiral  valve  has  its  origin  as  in  oilier 
i,:ks.”  p.  2l0._  ,  ’■>, 

Hr.  H.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  shark  tribe,  from  the  pecu- 
j  itirs  of  internal  structure,  may  be  sub-divided  iiito  mapy 
t.icra,  making,  witli  the  rays  and  skates,  so  many  links  be- 
(  Dtlie  whales,  and  tishes  properly  so  called..  It  is  not 
irvuriliy  of  notice  that  two  other  squall  of  large  diniensioiif 
tie tlii'own  upon  the  coast  about  the  same  period;  one  at 

Iiyii  in  Cornwall,  the  other  at  Stron.say  one  of  the  .Ork-» 
The  last  was  iu  au  almost  putrid  state,  and  much  mu'* 

1  when  first  observed  ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  rc-» 

:t  that  it  was  de.scribed  vvitU  much  miiiuieiiess  of  detail 
!  journals  of  the  day,  as  a  new  species  of  sea  snake, 
depositions  on  the  subject  were  put  into  tha  hauds'  of 
Home  by  Sir  Joseph  Bauk.s,  and  he  pruoureid  portion)* 

>  skull,  spine,  and  cartilages  through  the  interveutioa 
IS  friend  Mr.  Laing,  .and  on  comparing  these  with  th^ 
;s|)oiiding  parts  of  the  squa}us  uiaximus,  they  were 
d  to  agree  both  in  form  and  dimensions.  This  paper  is 
rated  by  four  engravings,  exhibiting  the  natural  hgiire 
pruporcluus  of  the  fisli,  and  the  structure  of  its  stumucU 
pared  with  that  of  the  common  4dg-fish. 

•  On  an  I n^rovenient  in  the  Manner  of  dividing  astrono- 
««/  Initrunients.  J>j/  Jlenrj/  Cavendish^  Esq.  F,  JL.S, 
lad  May  J8,  1809.  •  . 

bj  accurate  division  of  astronomical  instruments  is  of 
‘  i^ieai  importance,  that  every  suggestion  for  its  iinprove- 
t  merits  attention.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  is 
ise  a  beam  compass  with  only  one  point ;  and  to  sub'sti- 
■>  tor  the  other,  a  microscope  movalile  from  one  end  of 
beam  to  the  other.  The  compass  is  to  have  .its  ceutru 
Miun  on  a  frame  resting  steadily  on  the  face  of  the  cir-r 
to  be  divided,  and  h.xc.d  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding 
*d  It  by  means  of  an  adjusting  ,mptiou,  that  may  admi^ 
being  brought  to  any  reijuired  point.  The  centre  0(f 
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motion  of  the  compass  itself  is  also  movable,  so  as  to  adn 
mit  of  adjustment  to  circles  of  dirtereut  magnitudes,  'flu 
plan  is  at  once  simple  and  ingenious,  and  appears  to  ij, 
capable  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  ia 
real  value,  Mr.  C.  justly  observes,  must  be  determined  by  et- 
perience,  and  the  judgement  of  artists.  I'he  requisite  ap. 
paratus  is  much  less  complicated  than  in  the  mode  adopts 
by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  described  in  the  former  part  of  tiK 
present  volunre ;  and  it  does  not  require  the  computatin 
of  a  table  of  errors,  and  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  i 
sector  according  to  the  ■  numbers  of  that  table,  both  o 
which  are  indispensable  in  Mr.  Troughton  s  method. 
XIV.  On  a  Method  of  examining  the  Divisions  if  aslmmi 
col  Instruments.  Bi/  the  Rev.  H  illiam  utT,  A.  M.  I,  H.i 
Lowndes's  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Vnmrsity  ot  Cm 
bridge.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dt .  Alushcljjne^  1.  n,  \ 
Astronomer  Royal.  Read  June  1,  1809. 

This  is  a  valuable  communication,  but  not  very  susceiii 
ble  of  abridgement.  By  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  whic 
be  has  described  with  sufficient  minuteness,  ilr.  Lax  !iw 
sures  the  subdivisions  of  the  instrument  to  be  exaiiiiici 
beginning  with  the  arc  of  180®,  and  proceeding  altcrwarilu 
those  of  90®,  60®,  45®,  &c.  and  measuring  each  succeudiii 
arc  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  circle,  against  that  lii 
ascertained,  and  noting  down  their  ditlerences  with  u 
characters  -|-  or  —  prefixed.  This  measurement  deteiniij 
the  proportion  which  the  first,  and  each  succeediijg  at 
bears  to  the  wliole  circle,  and  consequently  the  absolu 

lengths  of  the  arcs  themselves.  ^ 

“  Let  a  denote  the  real  length  of  the  first  of  these,  s- 
q.  a"\  &c.  the  difference  betwixt  the  first  a; 

seconT,  the~firstand  third,  &c.  respectively  ;  let  A  represe 
any  other  arc  whose  length  is  known,  and  which  is  anifc 
pie  of  fl,  as  marked  upon  the  instrument,  and  let  this  mw 

pie  be  expressed  by  _ Then  will  (tt+a')  + 

(a+a"')+&c.-*(a+a'"‘'”«-»)  A,  and a= 

n 

Hence  it  is  evident,  if  there  is  no  error  comrnitted  in  | 
measurement  of  any  of  these  arcs,  we  shall  have  the 

of  tf ,  and  consequently  of  fl+a',  a-^a")  ?  ij 

any  arc,  comprehending  any  number  ot  these  accurate  y 

teVmined.”  p.  235.  ^  , 

The  plan  is  not  liable  to  any  considerable  degree  o  ^ 
but  it  must  of  course  vary  in  some  measure  with  the 
racy  of  the  examiner’s  eye,  and  the  excellence  of 
cope  employed.  The  apparatus  here  described  has  a  - 
adrautage  of  supplying' a  ready  mode  of  rectifying  ob^ 
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^jfifffhich  are  required  to  be  remarkably  correct.  “  We, 
yieonly  to  measure  the  arc  wbicii  has  been  determined  by. 
'ff  ohst'rvatioUy  against  the  whole  circle,  or  against  the  muU 
ipleof  it,  which  approaches  neare;;t  to  the  circle,  and  from, 
Uce  to  deduce  its  value  in  the  manner  explained  above,  and- 
[e  shall  either  have  entirely  excluded  the  error  which  we  ap-, 
Ueiuled,  or  have  rendered  it  too  small  to  be  of  any  impor« 
p.  242.  _  ■  - 

Mr.  L.  thinks  this  expedient  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
)(  French  circle  of  repetition,  without  its  inconveniences,. 
Ill  that  it  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

V.  On  the  Identity  of  Columbium  and  Tantalum.  Btf- 
William  Hj/de  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  It.  S.  Read  June 
i,  1809.  •  _  . 

Some  degree  of  suspicion  has  been. entertained,  that  the 
to  metals  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Hatchett 
iJ  M.'  Ekeberg  were  in  fact  the  same  metal ;  and  Dr.  W, 

I  the  paper  before  us  appears  to  have  removed  all  remaining,- 
3'jbt  on  the  subject.  Having  obtained  specimens  of  tho. 
leilish  minerals  tantalite,  and  yttrotantalite,  he  procured  a 
iial!  supply  of  the  oxide  of  columbium  from  Mr.  Hatchett, 
iJa  few  small  fragments  of  the  mineral  analysed  by  Mr. 

.  from  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  external, 
if-earance  of  the  two  minerals  is  so  much  the  same, 
it  no'dift'erence  can  be  discovered.  The  external  surface, 
e  colour,  lustre,  and  fracture  are  precisely  the  same  ;  but 

Iluiiibite  breaks  rather  more  easily  under  a  blow,  and  the 
icture  is  less  uniform.  When  the  two  minerals  are  rubbed 
iinst  each  other,  they  appear  to  have  the  same  degree 
hardness,  and  the  colour  of  the  scratch  in  both  has  the 
ne  (lark  brown  tint.  Each  of  the  minerals,  when  analysed, 
found  to  consist  of  a  white  oxide,  combined  with  iron  and^ 
^nganese. — Five  grains  of  columbite  gave  of  white  oxide 
grains,  oxide  of  iron  of  a  grain,  oxide  of  manganese  ^  of 
grain.  Five  grains  of  tantalite,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
re  of  oxide  grains,  oxide  of  iron  ^  a  i^rain,  oxide  of' 
pganese  of  a  grain.  The  white  oxide  of  the  minerals  is 
inirkably  insoluble  in  the  muriatic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
Ms,  but  very  readily  soluble  in  potash  whether  pure  or  sa- 
Rtcd  with  carbonic  acid,  and  in  soda,  though  much  less 
ppletely ;  they  are  each  precipitated  from  the  alkalipe 
f’Jtion  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  are  not  re>dissolved 
[40 excess  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  succinic  or- 
acids  ;  they  are  each  perfectly  soluble  in  the  oxalic, 
pric,  and  citric  acids,  and  the  solution  with  each  is  sub- 
pio  the  same  limitations,  for  if  the  oxide  has  been  dried 
r  precipitation,  it  can  scarcely- He  re-dissolved,  until  it  has 
r*  3gaiu  fused  with  potash,  rrussiat  and  hydrosulphuret 
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of  potash  occasion  no  precipitation  from  ‘he  alkaline  solution, 
the  iul'nsion  of  galls  throws  down  an  orange- coloured  now. 
der,  but  to  produce  this  effect  it  is  necessary  that  stifficieni 
dcid  should,  he  added  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  alka! 
which  might  happen,  to  , he  present,  and  there  should  be  nc 
excess  . present  of  the  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acids.  Dr 
W.  considers  the  infusion  of  galls  as  the  characteristic  pro. 
cipitant  of  this  metal.  From  this  perfect  agreement  in  thi 
chemical  properties  of  the  two  oxides,  there  can  be  no  reason 
able  doubt  of  their  identity ;  Init  there  is  a  remarkable  dif 
ference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  minerals  froi^ 
which  thej^  are  obtained.  The  specific  gravity  of’coluir;. 
bite  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hatchett  is  5.918,  that  of  tantaliii 
as  ascertained  bv  Mr.  Ekeberg  7.953  ;  results  which  Di 
W.  considers  from  his  own  trials  sufficiently  correct.  Whe 
ther  this  discrepancy  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  slati 
of  oxidation  of  the  metal,  or  from  the  state  of  aggregation 
is  uncertain. 

XV 1.  Description  of  a  reflective  Goniometer.  By  Jf’ilILn 
ilyde  IVollaston,  M.  D.Sec.,  R.  S.  Head  June  8,  ISO?. 
This  is  an  ingenious  instrument,  but  a  description  of  itcoti'a 
not  be  very  intelligible  witliout  a  reference  to  the  engraviij 
annexed  to  the  paper.  It  is  intended  to  measure  the  inclim 
tioti  oif  the  surfaces  of  crystals  by  means  of  the  rays  e 
light  reflected  from  ■  them,  and  from  the  principles  ofij 
construction,  it  would  appear  to  admit  of  very  con? 
derablc' accuracy.  Dr.  W.  finds  it  jjossible  by  means  of 
to  determine  the  position  of  surfaces  of  of  an  inch  i 
breadth,  with  as  much  precision  as  those  of  much  larjs 
crystals  ;  and  he  thinks  it  will  supply  the  means  cf  corteefm 
many  of  the  errors  of  former  observations, 

XVil;  Continuation  of  Experiments  for  investigatins.  the  Cut 
of  coloured  concentric  Rings,  and  other  Appearances  of  &■ 
viilqr  Nafure.  By  William  llerschel,  LL.  D.  /’• 
Read,  March  3.3,  i8o9. 

•'i  bis  pa|>er  is  a  continuation  of  a  disquisition  wliicli  11 
bare  already  noticed  (Vol.  V.  p.  128.)  in  reviewing  the  if 
cond  part  of  the  .  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  lS07.  I 
that  cornmunic.Ttion,  Dr.  Herschel  pointed  out  a  variety' 
methods  that  w'ill  produce  coloured  concentric  rings  lieW'S 
two  glasses  ert  a  proper  figure  applied  to  each  other;  aiw 
was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  only  two  surfaces,  nan's 
those  that  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  arc  essentid^ 
tiie  forfnation  of  such  rings.  The  Doctor  now  enlarges  n 
field  of  prismatic  phsenomena,  shews  that  the  apjiearaiicf 
tlie  shape  of  rings  has  been  owing  to  the  exclusive 
spherical  curves,  arid  iuteiids  from  the  whole  to  establi# 
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i  satisfactory  theory  thaa  the  Newtonian  one  of  fits  of 
r!  reHnolion  and  transmission.  '  • 

in  tiie  paper  before  us,  the  first  section,  nhmherfcd  in  coh- 
niation  35,  affirms  that  ‘  cylindrical  curves  produce  streaks.* 

I  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  being  ground  to  a  cylindri- 
form,  it  exhibited,  when  in  contact  with  a  plane  sur- 
e  streaks  of  colour  which  ‘  differed  in  no  respect’  froVn 
's,  except  in  their  linear,  instead  of  circular  arrangement.* 

‘f lie  next  two  sections  inform  us,  that‘  cylindrical  and  sphei-' 
il  surfaces  combined  prpdiice  coloured  tUiptical  rings  ;*. 
i  that  ‘  irregular  curves  produce  irregular  figures.’  All 
s  contains  nothing  new.  In  the  two  succeeding  sectioits, 
isatteiiipted  to  prove  that  curved  surfaces  arc  tteccssary  to 
e  production  of  the  coloured  appearances  under  conside- 
icn ;  and  that  such  appearances  cannot  be  produced  be- 
:'i'n  the  plane  surfaces  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  glass:  yet 
author  adds  that,  ‘  when  the  incumbent  plane  is  not  of  a 
id  thiclcntssC  as  he  strangely  ex  presses  it,  ‘  coloured 
iioinena  may  be  rendered  visible  between  two  perfectly 
ne  surfaces;’  while  in  the  s.ame  page  he  asserts,  tlrat  no 
re  than  Ixco  surfaces  arc  essential  to  the  formation  of  co- 
rhl  rings.  Siich  contradictions  it  is  not  our  business  to 
oiicile.  Here;' too,  the  Doctor’s  explanation  of  the  dis., 
I’arance  of  the  colours  between  two  pieces  of  glass  sepa- 
eil'aiDneend  by  a  slip  of  platirta,  is  extremely  forced,  ar- 
■ary,  and  inadmissible  ;  itnless  he  dati  slrew  that  the  samo 
xirsare  nut  produced  by  a  pressure  immediately  upon  the 
as  in  contact.  -  In  this  part,  also,  when  ‘  speaking  of  the 
tiial  fepuls'ton  of  the  glasses,  he  Has  been  anticipated,  by 
non  himself,.' by  the.  late  Professor  RobisoUj,  aiid  by  Dr. 

■  mils  YorniTg;'-  '■  •’  '  ,  '  . 

'ectibris  .40,:' 43,  relate  to  the  pro'ditctioii  of  co¬ 
il  appearances,  to  the  Newtonian  prismatic  blue  and  red 
Sit'id  the  sudden  change  of  colours  of 'the' bows  ;  and 
particularly  objectionable; '.we  can,  however, specify  only 
tiling  here.'  The Doctor’say’s;  ‘  according  to  my  account 
red  !bow  it  ought  to  be  seeif'in  the  prisin  a  little  aboic,, 
“lueOhe;  and  this  is  also  farther- confirmed  by  any  one 
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tne  red  bow  .  is  nterely  the  suppletncut  of  the  blue,  one)- 
tfeadtli  the  same,  and  it  must  necessarily  appear  at  the 
elevation.  To  a  careless  observer,  indeed,  it  might 
a  little  more  elevated,  .on  account  of  the  slight  difference 
^^upper  eclge  of  the  blue  bow  from  white  light,  and.-thcL 
‘"'ficni  feeble 'marking,  compared  with  the  strong  termi- 
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nation  of  the  red  one.  But  had  Dr.  H.  simply  covered 
opposite  halves  of  two  of  the  sides  of  a  common  pristn  wyii 
two  nieces  of  paper,  and  looked  up  through  the  third  to 
wards  the  stay,  he  would  have  had  a  perfect  view  of  boi 
bows  placed  side  by  side,  and  equal  in  breadth  :  while,  ac 
cording.to  his  calculations^  the  red  bow  ought  to  be.  not  onl 
*a  litiUy  but  entirely  above  the  blue  one. 

The  44tb  section  relates  to  the  *  streaks  and  other  phano 
Ricna  produced  from  the  prismatic  blue  and  red  bows,’  Here 
however,  nothing  occurs  but  what  is  perfectly  confornmbi 
to  Newton’s  rule  for  computing  the  effects  of  light  fallin 
obliquely  upon  thin  plates.  The  45tU  section  contains  de 
criptions  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  prismatic  bow 
in  prisms  of  different  forms,  and  according  to  the  differa 
directions  of  the  light.  Section  46,  is  designed  to  prove  th 
*  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  is  not  concerned  in  the  forraalio 
of  the  blue  bow,  nor  of  the  streaks  that  are  produced  by 
plane  glass  applied  to  the  efficient  surface  ;*  and  section  f 
that  ‘  the  streaks  which  may  be  seen  in  the  blue  bow  conti 
the  colours  of  both  the  parts  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  I 
the  critical  separation  of  which  the  bow  is  formed.’  Ti 
4Slh  section  relates  to  the  ‘  formation  of  streaks.’  Thi» 
accompanied  by  some  immense  figures,  on  a  scale  a  thouai 
times  magnified.  It  is  intended  to  be  proved,  that  ‘  the  princiy 
of  reflection  is  the  cause  of  streaks but,  notwithstandi; 
the  aid  of  the  gigantic  diagrams,  we  are  by  no  means  sit 
fied  with  the  supposed  demonstration.  From  the  49thsecu 
the  reader  may  learn  that  *  prismatic  bows,  when  seen  it 
distance,  are  straight  lines.’  The  50th  affirms,  that  ‘thee 
lours  of  the  bow  streaks  owe  thetr  production  to  the  princif 
of  the  critical  separation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  pr 
matic  spectrum.’  It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  the  ang'^ 
at  which  the  rays  constituting  the  bine  bow  (sect.  41)  aie! 
parated  from  the  rest,  are  termed  by  Dr.  H.  critical^  ami  i 
effect  a  critical  separation. 

*  Let  a  plain  glass  be  laid  under  the  base  of  a  right  angled  pri 
then,  if  the  eye  at  first  be  placed  very  low,  no  streaks  will  be  seen; 
when  .afterwards  the  eye  is  gradually  elevated,  till  by  the  appcaranca 
the  blue  bow  we  find  that  the  principle  of  the  critical  separation  of  colj 
is  exerted,  the  streaks  will  become  visible,  and  not  before  ;  nor  will  | 
remain  in  view  wbeit  the  eye  is  lifted .  higher  than  the  situation  in  q 
the  effects  of  the  cntical  separation  are  visible.  It  is  therefore  cviw 
DOt  only  that  the  colours  are  furnished  by  the  same  c.iuse  which  prod 
the  bow,  but  also  that  they  are  modified  into  streaks  by  the  pkin  .»>“ 
under  the  prism,’  pp.  292,  ^3.. 


All  this>  notwithstanding,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
Kewtoaian  theory  will  admit  of  a  ready  explan*^ 
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fithout  adverting  to  Dr.  H.’s  new  principle.  For  the  streaks* 
(.uinot  be  seen  when  the,  eye  is  very  low,  because  *the  re- 
>ciion  is  then  total;  and  they  will  usually  disappear  when 
is  much  elevated,  because  either  a  great  oblit^ty, 
r  a  very  close  contact,  is  required  for  producing  them.  '  ^ 
The5l5»t  section  is  to  prove  that  ‘  a  lens  may  be  looked 
ipon  as  a  prism  bent  round  in  a  circular  form.’  This  pro- 
.^ition  may  be  admittud  without  any  proof,  provided*  the 
,i^le  of  the  supposed  prism  be  always  thought  equal  to' that 
rilled  by  the  tangent  planes  to  the  lens  at  the  point  con- 
erned  in  any  individual  experiment.  Dr.  H.'  details  some 
xperiments  to  establish  this :  and  then  says,  ‘  a  consequence 
{  great  importance  may  be  drawn  from’  them  : 

ifor  since  the  cause, of  the  coloured  appearances,*  which  have  been 
^  bows  when  seen,  in  a  prism,  is  now  perfectly  understood  to  be 
critical  separation  of  the  colours  of  the  incident  light,  it  must  be 
fitted  that. such  a  separation  will  certainly  take  place  whenever  a  beam 
Tight  can  find  an  entrance  into  .glass,  so  as  to  make  the  required  angles 
rwith  arijinterior  of  exterior  surface,  be  it  in  the  shape  of  a  prism, 
,or  solid  of  any  kind,  although  the  figure  of  the  last  .transmitting 
ace  should  not  permit  such  colqured-appearance-inaking-rays  to  reacii 
i^Beye.  A  plano-convex  lens  will  consequently  by  its  construction  sepa^ 
^■ethe  rays  of  light  which  enter  "at  the  convex  surface  in  such  a  manner, 
reflection  to  produce  what,  if  it  could  be  seen,  would  be  called  a 
.^Kbow,  and  by  rays  that  come  in  at  the  ^  plain  side,  separate  them  by 
ii^ft^niission  so  as  to  produce,  a  red  one. 

'‘BTaremove  all  doubt  about  the  truth  pf  this  theory,  I  ground  a  small 
of  a  plano-convex  lens  flat,  that  T might  look  into  it;  as  it  were,. 

nvlnJowj  to  see  nuhat  passed  ^within.  Ihe  flat  made  an  angle 

the  base  of  about  thirty-four .  degrees,  and  I  saw  through  it  very 
in  different  directions  of  the  illumination,  a  blue  bow  by  light 
at  the  convex  surface,  arid  a  red  bow  by  light  coming  in  at  the 
pT»one.*-  p.  ‘297.  . 

''S'Wmvegii'giously  inay  ,a  very:  iu|>(!nious  man  deceive  him- 
lo  support  a  favourite  theory!.  When  Dr.  Herschel 
a  small  part’ of’  a  piano-con ve.v  lens  Jiati  to  make  *  a 
B  v’  liy  which  he  nii^ht  ‘  see  what  .passed  •  within,’-  ’tis 
I  fB  be  did  not  grind  another  u'iiulqw  for  liis  understanding, 
enifcgh  wliieh  he  might  have  perceived  that -by  this  process 
'"ally  converts  his  lens  into  a  prism.  /Pb  convert  a 
prism  in  order,  to  see  vvliat-  takes  plircc  in  a  lens, 
.  ^B'ous  enough.  We  recollect  only  one  e'xperiinent  equally 
recdB'^’  of  the  Irishman,  wlio  placed  himself  before  ^a 
iti'd  shut  his  i;yes,  in  order  to  see  how  he  looked 

aio  rB^ iisleep.  '  .  •  • c - 

Beaion  52,  Dr.  11.  attempt.^  to  prove  that/  the  critical 
witbB  ^‘‘“^  the  colours,  whicli  takes  place  at' fer/<7tVt  angles 
nhni®- is  the  (Primary- cause  of  tne'N^ewtohian  coloured 
iL  Vk  ■  T  * 
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rings  between  object  glasses.’  This  section  occupies  more 
than  three  pages;  and  Dr.  H.,  through  some  singular  fatality 
seems  perfectly  convinced  that  his  reasoning  is  legitimate' 
though  we  recollect  no  instance  of  a  similar  paralogism  ia 
the  history  of  science.  He  sees  and  confessesy  that  the  eo 
loured  rings  are  visible  at  all  angles  ;  his  ‘  critical  separation 
only  takes  place  ‘  certain  an^es,’  in  glass,  for  example, 
about  50  degrees ;  yet,  is  our  theorist  perfectly  satisfie 
that  this  partial  critical  separation  is  the  general  cause  of  ifi 
colours  seen  at  all  angles !  And  this  is  the  manner  in  whid 
the  theory  of  Newton  is  to  be  overthrown.  A  much  abl 
mathematician,  and  a  far  more  ingenious  experimenter,  th: 
Dr.  Herschel,  Father  Boscovich,  advanced  objections 
Newton’s  theory  of //Vs  e/  easy  reflection  and  easy  transmma 
xvhich,  after  a  closer  examination,  he  found  really  furnishe 
new  arguments  in  favour  of  that  hypothesis.  It  Dr.  H.  woii! 
follow  the  example  of  Boscovich,  and  could  pttrsue  his  r 
searches  with  skill  equal  to  his  industry  and  perseveranc 
we  doubt  not  he  would  soon  find  cause  for  a  similar  chan 
of  opinion.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  regret  that  the  first  pn 
tical  astronomer  of  the  age  should  wander  from  the  prorii; 


for  which  nature  seems  to  have  fitted  him,  and  ramble  i 
others  where  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  every  object  aro' 
him,  and  where  every  additional  step  seems  only  to  taU  li 
farther  from  the  path  of  safety  and  of  fame. 

XVIIl.  jin  Account  of  a  Calculus  from  the  Human  BA 

uncommon  Mapiitude.  By  Sir  James  Earley  F.  B.  S.  It 

June  15,  1809i 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  circi 
stances  of  this  singularly  painful  history.  The  subject  c 
(Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  of  Dundee,  Baronet)  at  the  age  oftwe 
three  received  a  blow  on  the  back,  from  the  boom  of  the 
sel  in  which  he  was  crossing  the  ferry  at  Leith.  The  lo 
extremities,  and  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  became  paralyi' 
and  though  after  a  tedious  confinement  he  regained  in 
degree  the  use  of  his  limbs,  his  health  and  activity  weren( 
restored.  Twenty  years  after  the  accident,  symptoms  ot 
in  the  bladder  made  their  appearance:  and  the  ^ 
existence  of  the  disease  having  been  ascertained  bv 
late  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  the  operation  of 
traction  was  recommended,  but  postponed  from  time  to 
until  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  increased  magnitude  o> 
concretion  became  perfectly  intolerable.  In  the  stin'it" 
1808,  thirty  years  after  the  accident,  he  was  reino'f 
London  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation' 
from  the  bulk  of  the  calculus,  it  was  found  impossible  * 
move  it  whole,  and  it  was  too  firm  to  be  broken  down 
wiechanical  force  which  it  was  safe  to  employ.  On  the  ten 
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iftcr  the. operation,  the,  life  of  ti>e  sufferer  was  terminated. 
On  inspecting  the  body  after  death,  the  stone  was  found  to 
(jil  the  bladder  entirely  ;  it  weighed  44  ounces  apothecaries 
«ei<^ht,  and  its  circumference  on  the  longer  axis  (for  its  form 
fas  in  a  considerable  degree  elliptical)  was  16  inches,  and  on 
the  shorter  14.  It  was  sub  jected  to  chemical  examination  by 
Pr.Powel,  and  found  to  consist  of  the  triple  phosphat  of  am¬ 
monia,  magnesia,  and  lime,  forming  the  fusible  calculus  of 
Dr.  Wollaston,  together  with  rather  a  large  proportion  of 
snioial  matter.  Its  internal  structure  exhibited  distinct  nu- 
:!ei,  consolidated  into  one  mass,  and  formed  of  concentric 


ao  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 

(.1,  VI.  A  Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  God  to  the  Human  Species^  and 
m  the  divine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  late  .T.  Hare,  A.  M. 
Author  of  an  Essay  on  Scepticism,  Rector  of  Coin  St.  Denys, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Vicar  of  Stratton  St.  Margaret,  Wilts.  8vo. 
pp.  393.  Price  lOr.  Qd.  Rivingtons.  1809. 

*AFTER  reading  the  Phaedon  with  attention’,  says  Mr. 

H  Hare,  *  the  reader  rises  from  its  perusal  with  the  idea, 

^Batthe  powers  of  the  writer  were  very  unequal  to  the  task 

Hehad  undertaken.’  It  is  owing  to  the  inexhaustible  patience 

which  reviewers  are  proverbially  noted,  that  we  have  a 

^Kht  to  advance  an  opinion  of  the  same  kind  respecting  this’ 

|B'ume.  Not  only  has  this  thankless  toil  convincecl  us,  that  he 

^^Bi  singularly  destitute  of  the  information  and  acuteness,  as 

B!1  as  the  judgement,  requisite  to  compose  a  satisfactory 

'^“B^iscon  the  subject,  but  it  has  induced  ns  to  question  whe- 

®Bf  his  mind  was  of  suificient  capacity  to  comprehend  at 

the  several  objects  that  such  a  treatise  should  embrace, 

’*'B*iHlued  with  sufficient  skill  to  arrange  them  in  any  thing 

natural  order,  even  if  the  materials  had  been  ready  fur- 

his  hand.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 

”  extent  or  difficulty  of  the  task  he  undertook  ; 

<  B**  ntuch  as  to  have  considered  what  a  man  of  an  ordinary 

°  *B';of  sense  would  expect  such  a  treatise  to  contain.  Any 

^B^dcration  of  this  nature,  indeed,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hare, 

vB'i  have  suggested  but  a  humble  object  of  pursuit,  orpat- 

n  ®  Bfor  imitation  :  but  it  would  surely  have  taught  him  that 

®  in  order  to  answer  the  ntost  moderate  expectations, 

^B‘*;nntain  a  history  of  the  divine  cptiduct  towards  man,  so 

could  be  collected  from  the  scriptures,  occasionally 

•  ^^d  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  the  world  and  com- 

jB'j'Pericnce :  that  as  many  portions  of  such  a  history 

^  supposed,  partly  from  the  ignorance,  partly  from  the 

B^Pdon,  partly  from  the  depravity  of  man,  to  obscure 
ic  le'"®  'p  2 
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the  lustre  of  the  divine  character,  it  would  be  necessary  tovindi, 
cate  and  justify  the  providence  of  God,  and  remove  whatever 
solid  or  specious  difficulties  might  embarrass  it:  and  that 
since  the  conduct  of  God  to  man  becomes  an  object  of  solicit 
tude,  principally  as  it  tends  to  promote  in  our  minds  the 
growth  of  pic‘ty  and  virtue,  there  must  by  no  means  be  omitted 
a  description  and  an  improvement  of  the  duties  we  should 
practise  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  we  have  received 
from  the  Deity. 

We  consider  it  as  admitting  of  very  little  doubt,  that  Mr 
H.  sat  down  to  write  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume 
without  any  design  of  making  a  treatise  ‘  on  the  conduct  o 
God  to  the  human  species,'  and  that  having  heaped  togethe 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials,  upon  some  points  that  un 
doiibtedly  should  be  discussed  in  such  a  treatise,  to  form 
book  of  considerable  size,  he  energized  his  invention  (to  use 
elegant  term  of  his  own)  upon  this  subject,  and  at  last  ver 
unluckily  fixed  on  the  present  title.  That  this  was  the  case,  w 
infer  from  the  title  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  fabric  of  tt 
work.  Every  man,  who  believes  in  the  divine  authority 
th  c  scriptures,  knows  that  by  iar  the  most  remarkable  pa 
of  the  ‘  divine  conduct  to  man’  is  ‘  the  nussion  of  Jes 
Clirist;’  which,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  and  separate  su 
jeet,  is  naturaliv  and  necessarily  included  in  it.  Thediffere 
parts  of  this  book,  however,  have  nothing  that  holds  tb( 
together.  The  conclusion  would  be  equally  intelligible  a 
impressive,  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  middle,  as  att 
close  of  the  work.  You  may  take  away  one  half  of  i 
pages  without  producing  a  tliasni,  read 'any  portion  of 
witliout  the  aid  of  any  other  portion,  and  arrange  the  who! 
in  a  manner  as  contrary  as  possible  to  the  present  position 
the  parts,  without  impairing  the  force  of  one  argument 
adding  the  least  obscurity  to  a  single  passage.  It  was  only 
a  proper  disposition  and  a  judicious  management  of 
topics  Mr.  H.  pretends  to  handle,  that  they  could  subse 
his  purpose.  They  should  have  been  wrought  into  an  en' 
and  solid  chain  of  reasoning,  no  less  firm  than  polish 
not  thrown  together  as  plunder  collected  in  the  heat  ot  bat 
'I'his  total  want  of  plan  and  arrangement  in  his  hook,  sho 

be  attributed,  we  think,  not  to  his  incapacity,  so  much  a' 

the  several  parts  of  it  having  been  composed  without  anv 
sign  that  they  should  be  stitched  up  together  or  pass  uiw 
common  appellation.  We  will  venture  a  conjecture, 
this  treatise  is  for  the  most  part  a  transcript  of  some  o 
discour>es  with  which  Mr.  H.  edified  his  parishioners,  p 
indeed  beside  each  other,  but  not  so  far  improved  as  lu 
the  repetitious  expunged.  Hence  the  first  proposit'O'’ 
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Recalls  it,  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  objections  against 
(lie  divine  goodness,  and  the  tliird  to  arguments  in  favour  of 
that  attribute,  while  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  with 
a  variety  of  remarks,  designed  to  evince  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  divine  origin  of  his  mission,  interspersed  also 
with  the  discussion  of  other  subjects. 

The  same  lamentable  deficiency  of  tlie  powers  essential  to 
an  author  of  the  lowest  rank,  that  appears  in  the  location,  is 
ako  conspicuous  in  the  manufacture,  of  the  separate  parts  of 
this  treatise.  Far  from  pursuing  the  beaten  track  of  esta¬ 
blishing  principles  and  then  repelling  objections,  Mr.  H.,  by 
a  strange  perverseness,  first  marshals  his  objections,  and  in 
order  to  obviate  them  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
no  same  reasonings  he  must  afterwards  employ  in  support  of 
i  positions.  He  confounds  distinct  subjects,  and  argues 
iv  turns  in  defence  of  contrary  sentiments.  In  his  view,  the 
creiuises  from  which  an  objection  may  be  deduced,  and  the 
bjection  itself,  are  the  same.  His  argument  very  often 
roves  in  a  circle.  He  supports  the  weiglitiest  asseverations 
^nhe  testimonies  of  heathen  philosophers;  and  with  infinite 
toiirage  and  success  labours  to  prove  truisms  that  every  one 
tould  have  granted  him  without  hesitation.  The  same  facts 
wnish him  with  contradictory  conclusions;  and,  in  some  iti- 
inces,  having  magnified  an  objection  into  something  very 
rniiilable,  in  the  same  page  he  degrades  it  into  the  veriest 
>nrdity  that  ever  disgraced  the  human  intellect.  To  il- 
MUte  these  remarks  by  particular  examples,  would  only 
iigue  and  disgust  our  readers. 

•Here,’ says  Mr.  H.  in  drawing  to  the  conclusion  of  his  labours, 
rai;>ht  exceedingly  enrich  this  volume,  by  extracting  from  Dr.  Nieu- 
‘)t‘s  “  Religious  Philosopher,  or  Right  Use  of  contemplating  the 
orks  of  the  Creator “  Derham’s  Physico  and  Astro  Theology 
■'iy  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation  and  “  Dr.  Paley’s 
fd  rheology many  delightful  instances  of  the  goodness  of  God 
Fyed  in  the  glories  of  his  creation  in  general,  and  exhibited  in  favour 
“Xhuman  species  in  particular  :  but  I  forbear.’ 

ne  reason  of  this  forbearance,  as  w.j  find  m)  a  note,  is, 

'  ‘  this  practice  makes  one  book  the' mere  echo  of  another.’ 
'ght  naturally  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  H. 
“‘ded  his  treatise  as  an  original  work.  We  .should  have 
•'disposed,  ourselves,  to  allow  him  the  whole  merit  of  the 
'fiyance  as  well  as  execution,  but  for  two  other  passages, 
""ch  he  betrays  a  consciousness  of  being  under  consider- 
ohligation  to  former  vyriiers,  by  claiming  these  in  par- 
his  own,  having  never  nu.t  with  the  remarks  in  any 
'"haiever.  We  regard  the  paragraphs  in  which  Mr.  H. 
advantageously  displayed  his  invention,  as  very  precious 
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morsels,  and  cannot  but  enrich  our  journal  with  them  both- 
because  we  think  them  as  favourable  and  eharaeteristic  ex^ 
tracts  as  can  be  made  from  the  treatise,  and  deem  it  liighiv 


criminal  to  defrantl  our  readers  of  whatever  has  the  least 


pearance  of  novelty. 

*  Of  all  the  actions  of  our  Redeemer,  (excepting  his  resurrection,)  th? 
one  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  the  most  extraordinary,  tliemon 
peculiar,  most  particularly  impressive  of  his  divinity,  and  a  sensible  de. 
monstration  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  action  of  his  impartin'r 
the  holy  Spirit  to  his  Apostles :  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  anio 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. This  is  not  at  all  the  action  of  \ 
mere  man  ;  as  such  it  would  have  been  a  contemptible  puerility :  but  aj 
the  action  of  the  Son  of  God,  conscious  of  his  divine  power,  and  of  his 
ability  to  impart  its  heavenly  influence,  in  how  great,  how  awful  and  im. 
posing  a  way  ought  it  to  be  considered  !  When  God  created  man,  “te* 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul 
and  when  the  Son  of  God  means  that  man,  dead  in  trespasses  and 
should  again  become  a  living  soul,  he  imitates  this  action  of  his 

and,  by  this  heavenly  inspiration,  imparts  to  man  that  holy  Spirit,  witho’: 
which,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  he  must  ever  have  continued  to  be  dead.  B 
this  gracious  action  of  our  Saviour  man  becomes,  in  deed  and  in  trutii 
regenerate ;  a  right  spirit  is  renewed  within  him ;  that  spirit  by  wliici 
alone  his  natural  corruption  and  depravity,  and  the  venom  of  original  si: 
can  be  subdued  in  his  mind,  and  by  which  alone  his  soul  is  disposed! 
the  acquisition  of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lnn 
or  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom.  By  this  divine  afflatus  of  our  bbie 
Redeemer,  man  is  emancipated  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death;  a 
therefore  it  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  that  promise  to  Adam,  that  “these: 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  seipcnt’s  head  and  likewise  of  in 
to  Abraham,  that  in  the  Messiah  “  all  nations  of  the  earth  should 
blessed.’^ 

‘  This  passage  of  Scripture  merits  the  particular  consideration  of  th‘ 
who  entertain  any  doubts  of  our  Saviour’s  divinity,  it  being  one  ofthl 
strong  proofs  wlrich  is  calculated  to  influence  the  human  mind,  in! 
most  powerful  and  efficacious  manner,  to  a  conviction  and  belief  of 
being  the  Son  of  God.’  pp.  29 1 — 296. 

‘  The  goodness  of  God,  in  many  instances,  is  like  some  of  his  vorl 
those  stars,  for  example,  which,  unless  viewed  by  a  telescope,  are  ne 
seen :  contemplation  is  in  this  respect  to  the  mind,  what  the  telescop 
to  the  eye,  and  without  it  we  shall  never  have  more  than  a  very 
notion  of  the  goodness  of  God.  With  the  reader’s  permission,  F 

•  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  example.  The  fruits  of  the  field)  sud 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  respectively  grow  ripe  at  once,  because  it  is  tor 
evident  advantage  and  interest  of  man  they  should  do  so;  and  itwoul* 
a  dreadful  evil  if  they  did  not :  whilst  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  a 
ripen  in  succession,  and  the  fruit  even  on  any  one  tree  does  not  np 
once,  there  being  often  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  betwe- 
ripening  of  the  first  and  last  peach  or  nectarine  on  the  same  tree,  be^ 
these  delicious  fruits  were  clearly  and  unequivocally  intended  for 
tTnued  ‘pleasure  and  gratification  to  man  ;  and  this  gracious  intent^^ 
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pe  part  of  God  would  have  been  in  great  measure  frustrated,  if 
^  fiuiti  of  the  rarden  had  grown  ripe  all  at  once,  like  those  of  the 
jjJi  Is  not  the  Goodness  of  God  evidently  exhibited  in  this  in- 
«acc?  Nevertheless,  I  have  never  heard  it  remarked  either  in  conver- 
ntioo.  or  seen  it  noticed  in  any  book,  though  it  may  have  often  been 
o>)Krved  in  both  ;  as  indeed  it  is  one  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  a  child 
might  have  remarked  it.*  pp.  384 — 385. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Mr.  H.  appears  to  have 
lieen  a  well  meaning  man ;  and  that  he  has  collected,  in 
liij  treatise,  a  multitude  of  very  common  but  important 
truths.  Hut  he  has  fallen  into  a  variety  of  gross  and  often 
pernicious  errors,  which  we  should  have  more  minutely 
examined,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  exposed,  had  not 
ub  work  contained  so  much  feebleness  and  absurdity,  so 
many  preposterous  phrases  and  unintelligible  propositions,  as 
render  it  more  an  object  of  disgust  than  a  source  of 
alarm. 


Art.  VII  Indian  Recreations  ;  consisting  of  Thoughts  on  the  Effects 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  State  of  India :  Accompanied 
widt  Hints  concerning  the  Means  of '‘Improving  the  Condition  of 
’  the  Natives  of  that  Country.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tennant,  A.  M. 
LL.  D.  and  M.  A.  S.  lately  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  In> 
dia.  Vol.  III.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  380.  Price  9s.  bds.  Longman 
and  Co.  1808. 

QR.  T.  announces  this  volume  as  the  termination  of  his 
labours  on  the  subject  of  India.  The  inquisitive  rea- 
uer  will  receive  it  with  a  measure  of  real  gratitude,  as  con- 
itining  additional  information,  and  as  being  a  much  more 
flaborate  performance  than  the  former  volumes.  At  the 
aine  time,  he  may  not  regret  that  it  should  he  the  con¬ 
clusion ;  judging  tliat  three  good  sized  volumes  are  quite 
is  much  as  the  public  can  reasonably  claim  from  the  au- 
ilior,  and  that  they  do  or  might  contain  as  much  additional 
Suable  knowledge  as  the  writer  is  qualiiied  to  contribute 
4  the  public  stock, — that  they  consequently  occupy  for  him  a 
iilEcieiit  space  in  that  most  enormous  mass  of  composi- 
and  compilation,  which  the  subject  is  now  in  the  full 
iourse  of  creating.  Dr.  T.  is  not  exactly  one  of  those 
w  writers,  who,  after  communicating  the  substance  of  what 
know,  can  still  attract  their  readers  through  new  vo- 
.iiTies  on  the  same  subject  by  the  mere  beauties  of  their 
'thorship.  He  will  fare  very  fortunately,  if  those  who  take 
trouble  of  reading  his  work  shall  be  so  much  of  his 
opinion  respecting  its  solid  value,  as  to  share  in  his 
^difference  about  its  literary  faults. 

those  faults  are  of  such  a  nature  and  extent,  as  to  require 
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no  ordinary  measure  and  value  of  knowledge  as  an  atone¬ 
ment.  The  composition  is  very  slovenly,  and  often  incor. 
rect.  In  the  pride  of  reflecting  that  he  was  writing  abou* 
India,  and  writing  about  it  as  a  person  who  had  actually 
been  there,  and  that  by  the  subiect  and  by  this  circumstance 
Jie  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  majority  of  book-inanu-i 
facturers  in  iliis  country,  (a  juide  not  attempted  to  becon- 
ceah  d  in  our  author’s  writings),  lie  seems  to  have  accounted 
himself  absolved  from  thaobligation, —  perhaps  even  tlion4t 
it  woulc!  be  generous  to  leave  humbler  scribes  the  merit, - 
of  endeavouring  at  getieral  neatness  of  language,  at  coii- 
formitv  to  tlie  plainest  rules  of  gran  mar,  completeness  in 
the  construction  of  sentences,  and  clear  connexion  anti  sue- 
cession  in  reasoning.  With  all  tine  appreliension,  however 
of  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  with  all  imaginable  vene. 
ration  for  India,  where  Dr.  Tennant  has  been,  where  for¬ 
tunes  are  matle,  where  the  Mai(|uis  Wellesley  has  built j 
superb  palace,  where  a  few  Knglisli  soldiers  have  ofte| 
frightened  a  pagan  army  out  of  sight  almost  as  easily  as 
it  had  been  composed  of  rabbits  ;  where  a  faggot,  orawlieeL 
barrow-full  of  mud,  will  make  a  dozen  of  gods,  and  wheny 
simpletons  are  reckotied  by  the  million, — with  all  due  im- 
pressions  of  so  splendid  a  subject,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  com 
sent  it  should  overawe  the  laws  of  correct  writing  intoji| 
acquiescence  in  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  following!* 
‘  They  attempted  to  form,  at  once,  all  those  different  chiebj 
collectively,  into  a  combination.’ — ‘  the  Zemindar  illegally aci 
quired  by  jiartial  rent-rolls,  and  by  secreting  the  lands  ars 
rents,  &c.’ — ‘  these  abuses  were  far  surpassed  by  the  aiifj 
tions  which  were  imposed  the  markets’ — ‘  w  ho  enjoy  die |)cf 
culiar  felicity  of  hardly  ever  having  been  suspected  of  wnii' 
partiality — ‘  to  unfit  the  members  of  our  Universiiies/w 
affording  much  assistance  in  so  important  a  discussion’-^ 
‘these  labourers  prosecute  the  task  by  means  that  are  wi] 
practicable' — ‘  this  product  afl'ords  the  universal  beverage  o 
all  ranks.’  We  ought  to  learn  from  such  an  expression  a 
the  following,  that  the  ancient  Roman  power  is  still  ver; 
formidable  ;  ‘  much  prbl)ably  is  owing  to  the  deprecated  3K 
bition  of  that  celebrated  nation.’  Tliere  ought  to  have  bo 
at  least  a  lucid  belt  of  conte:-t  to  reflect  some  meanifi 
round  a  sentence  like  this:  ‘It  will  not,  however,  be  demf< 
that  a  continued  series  of  victories  gained  ,by  Europe*^'' 
must  have  forced  the  stream  of  this  calamity  (war) 
peculiar  aim  against  those  princes  W’hom  it  endangered,  eitb 
in  their  power,  independence,  or  personal  safety.’ p.  125. 

We  think  that  no  severity'  of  criticism  can  well  be  t< 
much  for  writers,  w-ho  at  the  present  day  scorn  to  takf  ' 
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•jouble  of  observing  tlie  ordinary  proprieties  of  language, 
anbs  are  convinced  that  the  ‘  people  are  actually  pe- 
'Miing  for  lack  of  the  knowledge,’  which  they  are  thus 
"reabiiiK  down  the  just  laws  of  both  writing  and  thinking 
r  their  hurry  to  impart.  It  is  not  solely  in  bad  construc- 
ti'HS  of  language,  that  Dr.  T.  is  willing  to  shew  his  rea- 

Ihat  lil)crties  a  man  becomes  intitled  to  take  from 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  pages  are  snf- 
i)  abound  with  careless  assertions,  sometimes  appa- 
of  very  imperfect  meaning,  sometimes  thrown  out  as 
to  take  their  chance  of  being  right  or  wrong,  (the 
scorning  to  be  under  any  re;iponsibility  about  their,) 
iietimes  palpably  absurd.  For  example,  after  men- 
a  late  native  Asiatic  scholar,  and  agent  of  the  Hri- 
averument,  TntVusil  Ilossein  Khan,  he  says,  ‘  the 
pgainst  the  Orientals  of  tasteless  Horidity,  of  un- 
ornainents,  and  of  inaccurate  and  superficial  know- 
if  all  scientific  learning,  by  his  writings  has  either  been 
weakened  or  completely  overthrown,’  p.  :}64.  Just  as 
he  Asiatic  dreamers  and  ravers  of  what  the  courtesy 
ropeans  has  admitted  under  the  denominations  of  phi- 
y,  history,  and  poetry,  were  embodied  and  identified 
one  man  ;  as  if  some  writings  of  his,  thrown  on  the 
dous  heap  of  ancient  or  modern  oriental  trash,  had  by 
nagic  obliterated  all  the  intellectual  drivelling,  thepu- 
xtravagance,  and  the  gaudy  scarlet  coloured  diction, 
vviiole  precious  assemblage.  —  After  stating  the  bene- 
practical  effects  of  Christianity  on  human  society, 
be  moral  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  pagan 
s,  he  adds,  ‘  The  very  impel fections,  however,  of  hea- 
ni,  seem  to  sei  limits  to  its  extent  and  duration.’  And 
ssertion  is  not  followed  by  any  thing  calcniated,.to  as- 
II  its  meaning,  nor  by  any  guess  at  the  period  when 
iiidoo  superstition,  for  instance,  may  be  expccteil  to 
y  itself  by  its  own  depravity. — Speaking  of  inoculation, 
he  ‘  Jennerian  improvement  of  the  discovery,’  he  says, 
'Cii  together  tiiey  assuredly  constitute  tlie  most  solid 
It  that  one  portion  of  the  tiuman  race  has  ever  coti- 
^  upon  another,’  and  does  not  seem  aware  of  a  pos- 
y  of  any  reader’s  recollecting  the  art  of*  printing,  or 
onveyance  from  one  region  to  another  of  Christian 
ledge.  Nor  when,  in  another  place,  he  lays  it  down  as 
truth,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  particular  fact  of 
leitian  conquests,  ,  ‘  that  no  nation  can  carry  its  con- 
'  to  any  great  distance  without  carrying  also  the  use- 
tt>,’  does  he  betray  any  sign  of  ever  having  heard  of 
S  Huns,  or  Tartars.  It  is  also  forgotten  to  be  stated 
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what  improvements,  of  the  nature  of  civilization,  accomrii. 
nied  or  followed  the  establishment  ot  the  late  Mahrattaein. 
pire  by  the  most  signal  course  of  conquest,  except  th^ 
British,  that  has  for  some  ages  been  witnessed  in  the  Ijv, 

_ As  another  very  needless  display  of  the  dilierence  whict 

the  Doctor  puts  between  his  own  understanding  and  tliatofhi 
readers,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  most  formidable  per 
sona^e  that  has  ever  appeared  tm  the  earth  since  Timour,  i 
personage  before  whom  the  whole  policy  and  power  of  thi 
civilized  world  are  sinking,  is  disposed^  of  with  the  iniis 
pleasant  facility,  as  ‘  an  upstart,  distinguished  by  no  itepd 
of  policy.’  It  is  peculiarly  consoling  to  dwell  on  thistero 
‘  upstart,’  since,  whatever  advantages  perverse  fortune  may  Ita 
hitherto  flung  at  the  shallow  head  of  the  man,  it  caniiotbe 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  he  must  be  beaten  in  the  lor- 
run  by  the  profound  talent  confessedly  inseparable  from  he 

reditary  rank.  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Our  author  has  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  maintainir, 
a  perfect  gravity,  in  uttering  truisms  as  important  obserta 
tions  5’  important,  not  in  the  manner  ot  those  self-eviilp 
propositions  which  are  sometimes  requisite  to  be  formali 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  reasoning,  but  important  pei  s 
For  instance,  we  are  here  informed  that,  *  the  inieiri 
energies  of  a  free,  commercial,  and  enterprising  nation, ai 
great,  yet,  by  adverse  circumstances  they  may  not  only t 
weakened,  but  ultimately  destroyed’  (p.  39.);  which  pfi 
position  may  be  simplified,  generalized,  and  shortenetl.i 
to  this,  that  any  thing  may  be  injured, or  destroyed  by 
cause  which  is  competent  to  injure  or  destroy  it ;  andtl 
would  perhaps  be  related,  not  very  remotely,  to  that  tnl 
of  propositions  (‘ whatever  is,  is,’  &c.  &c.)  the  grave  man: 
of  which  so  vexed  Locke.“”To  exhibit  the  authoi  s  w: 
and  rambling  mode  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  requisite 
give  room,  which  cannot  be  afforded  for  such  a  pur|y 
for  whole  paragraphs  and  pages,  as  examples,  t  “ 
when  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  drift  and  conclusion 
the  reasoning  are  just,  and  when  the  question  is  o  s- 
importance  that  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to  appW"^ 
the  argument  clearly,  he  w’ill  fretfully  perceive  ' 
process  is  conducted  in  a  careless,  crude,  and  inc® 
quential  manner;  insomuch  that  he  is  forced  to  take^^ 
Doctor’s  premises,  and  try  to  get  at  a  conclusion  by  s 
straighter  and  plainer  road.  . 

In  the  few  preceding  observations,  we  have  been  j 

ted  by  no  feeling  but  that  just  discontent,  which  is 

at  seeing  with  what  self-complacency  men  of  learning^ 
information  can  waste  the  time,  and  contribute  to  spo 
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•ellectual  habits,  of  the  reading  part  of  the  conmiunity. 

habits  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  without  the 
^«;stance.  There  is  little  enough  order  in  statement,  dear¬ 
s'  and  concentration  of  reasoning,  and  simplicity  and 
recbioii  of  language,  even  among  those  who  are  not  coin- 
iie:ely  absorbed  in  either  business  or  dissipation,  and  who 
,,,ploy  a  tolerable  portion  of  their  life  in  inquiry.  It  might 
,-n<onably  be  expected,  that  when  a  man  of  intelligence 
inda  scholar  intends  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  to 
i  large  amount  with  wha*-  he  is  writing,  he  would  be  anxious 
ot  only  to  communicate  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge, 
tu  to  communicate  it  in  a  manner  that  should  have  the 
iiectofa  sound  discipline  to  their  minds;  that  he  would 
:i.  ke  a  severe  elTort  so  to  dispose  and  condense  the  state- 
onts,  and  to  give  such  a  perfect  construction  to  the  rea- 
kiing  and  the  language,  that  the  readers  might  he  trained 
logical  thinking  and  good  taste,  an  advantage  of  greater  va- 
than  that  of  merely  getting  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
iiiber  of  facts  more  than  they  knew  before.  The  neglect 
;  this  grand  duty  of  an  author  would  be  inexcusable,  even 
I  he  were  not  seekin^,  general  attention  to  his  subject  and 
book,  but  merely  intending  a  statement  of  some  parti- 
Jar  matters  of  fact  for  the  information  of  a  particular  class 
i  persons,  the  young  writers  and  cadets,  for  instance,  who 
e  preparing  for  the  India  service  ;  since  if  India  be  so 
inortant  as  every  maker  of  a  book  on  the  subjeet  avers 
"d  continually  repeats,  there  is  very  good  reason  why  wri- 
•  s  anc  cadets  should  be  habituated  t©  beware  of  tolerating 
"^inswlvvs  in  random  assertions,  trivial  observations,  or  loose 
But  Dr.  T.  did  not  intend  his  book  to  be  con¬ 
ed  to  this  specific  use.  He  knew  that  India  was  becoming 
le  of  the  subjects,  of  which  intelligent  men  throughout 

Ie  country  are  expected  to  have  some  knowledge ;  he  pro- 
hly  iiujiided  his  work  as  a  kind  of  Fade-Meciivi  (though 
tofthe  most  commodious  bulk  for  such  a  kind  of  servant)  > 
d  yet  he  thought  it  quite  beneath  him  (having  been  in 
fia)  to  take  the  time  and  paius  to  reform  his  manuscript 
tliat  moderate  state  of  completeness,  without  which  a 
''k  is  in  some  degree  mischievous  to^  the  intellectual  dis- 
pliiie  of  its  readers. 

Tile  value  of  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  the  work,  made 
"rll  worth  while  that  it  should  have  been  wrought  to 
'  completeness  ;  for  the  author  supplies,  in  this  volume 
pccially,  a  very  good  share  of  that  kind  of  information, 
‘ich  is  received  with'  gratitude  by  persons  who  are  wish- 
r  ^0  appear,  in  general  conversation;  respectable  on  the 
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subject  of  India,  and  tlie  economy  of  the  British  governmcri' 
in  that  quarter. 

■  The  design  of  this  volume,  is  to  describe  the  benefi. 
rent  effects  of  the  English  government  on  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  India,  and  to  suggest  and  urge  the  pro. 
per  measures  for  rendering  those  effects  more,  complete 
and  securing  their  permanence:  the  description  necestwrilv 
includes  many  facts  iilu'^tiative  of  the  execrable  quality  and 
policy  of  the  native  governments,  so  many  of  tlie  wretch¬ 
ed  subjects  of  which  hav<’  been  rescued  by  the  English 
cannon.  The  author  has  evidently  expended  much  labour 
on  the  subject,  though  he  has  employed  too  little  on  the 
book.  Yet  of  the  book  he  intimates  no  diffident  opinioa 
when  he  says,  (we  are  not  certain  whether  of  this  volimte 
separate!}',  or  of  the  whole  work,)  ‘  Should  the  young  ad. 
venturer  to  India  honour  it  with  a  perusal,  he  may  venture 
to  assure  him,  that  lie  will  possess  more  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  than  the  author  himself  couli 
obtain  when  he  visited  it,  after  much  pains  and  extensive 
reading.*  This  implies,  that  much  of  what  the  work  con¬ 
tains  was  learnt  by’  tlie  author’s  personal  observation,  or 
from  such  te.stimony  ou,  the  spot  as  ho  had  the  means  of 
verifying.  And,  so  instructed,  he  demands  to  he  received 
on  his  own  authority,  unsnjiported,  except  in  a  very  fe» 
instances,  by  the  production  of  any'  of  that  written  or  ctbei 
testimony  on  which  he  must  necessarily  have  relied  in  many 
parts  of  his  w'ork.  This  forbearance  or  reference  to  his  au¬ 
thorities,  of  wliatever  nature  they  are,  is  justified  by  a  rea¬ 
son  which  was  probably  never  before  assigned  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  omission,  by  any'  writer  whose  work  included  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  controverted  history. 

‘  Of  the  truth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  positions  attempted  to  lx 
proved  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  autiior,  from  having  been  for  seve- 
ral  years  an  eye  witness  of  Indian  manners,  had  the  mllest  proof  .  '1 
conviction :  For  this  reason,  chiefly,  the  ostentatious  display  of  daci- 
ments  and  authorities  to  confirm  his  reasonings,  or  to  authenticate  tl 
facts,  has  been  avoided.  Abundance  of  these  might,  no  doubt,  hi': 
been  adduced ;  but,  as  they  could  furnish  no  esddiuonal  evidence  to  « 
own  mind,  he  was  not  aware  that  they  might  have  afforded  greatr 
confidence  to  the  reader  who  had  not  the  same  previous  impressiots- 
p.  350. 

* 

Now  the  reason  noted  by  the  Italics  in  this  passage,  "iii 
he  admitted  as  quite  sufficient  for  the  omission  of  the ‘W 
enments  and  authorities,  in  stating  such  facts  as  lay  "itli'’’ 
the  scope  of  the  author’s  personal  inspection,  and  in  rf-' 
soning  from  them.  But  the  same  omission  obtains,  ana  rr 
duces  the  reader  .to  the  same  dependence  ou  the  authofi 
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authority,  in  the  part  of  this  volume  which  rapidly 
siiit  in  n  spirited  .  manner  narrates  the  progress,  by  con- 
aesi,  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  And  the  prominent 
iject  of  this  historical  sketch  is  to  justify  all  the  wars 
ich  the  Knglish  have  waged  in  that  country,  and  espe- 
ijlly  to  celebrate,  with  the  intensest  eulogy,  all  the  mili- 
jr\-  proceedings  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  most  atispici- 
s  star  of  nobility,  according  to  our  author,  that  ever  rose 
rom  the  western  horizon  to  shed  the  light  of  peace  and 
V  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  We  should  have  thought 
)r.  T.  might  have  been  aware  this  subject  ought  not  to 
ve  been  touched  by  any  ,  man  not  surrounded  by  ‘  docu- 
^nts  and  authorities’  to  the  breadth  of  about  a  mile  square, 
iJ  qualified  and  prompt  to  lead  the  inquirer  to  each,  in 
turn,  of  the  papers  or  piles  of  papers  over  this  delight* 

;  area,  —  if  indeed  it  were  not  certain  that  they  would 
th  come  to  their  natural  death  long  enough  before  they 
i  finished  the  investigation.  Declining  such  research  and 
ference,  it  was  easy  for  Dr.  T.  to  make  a  most  magnifi. 
t  epic,  in  which  ambition  and  valour,  though  burning 
tlie  view  of  glory,  are  seen  waiting  with  almost  the 
i)earance  of  a  couple  of  quakers,  under  the  solemn  res- 
iiit  of  justice,  and  at  last  bursting  forth  to  battle  and  con- 
only  when  the' alternative  arrived,  unprovoked,  of 
ting  or  perishing.  And  then  the  conqueror  displayed  a 
I'.eircy  unparalleled,  as  if  by  a  sublime  and  Christian 
ige  fur  having  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
ring.  As  to  the  career  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  never 
there  such  a  combination'  of  prudence  and  daring,  of 
ptitude  and  generous  delay,  of  boundless  ambition  and 
tilious  rectitude.  A  huge  gang  of  pagan  and  Mahome- 
princes  and  chiefs,  inspirited  and  directed  by  the  French, 
leaguing  against  the  British  empire  ;  the  Marquis,  by  an 
nisliiiig  sagacity,  descried  the  conspiracy ;  he  doubtless 
'fed  it  as  the  approach  of  war  and  conquest,  he  pre- 
1  for  it,  he  left  it  to  develope  itself ;  and  then,  by  his 
fjls  at  least,  he  went,  he  saw,  he  conquered.  Our  his- 
'I  makes  it  so  clear  always  that  the  war  was  inevitable, 
part  of  the  British,  and  that  had  they  delayed  its 
encement  another  month  they  had  been  undone.  Now, 
s  not  taking  upon  us  to  contradict  one  particle  of 
‘Is;  nay,  we  should  think  it,  might  .be  probably  sur- 
tliat  a  Christian  government,  which  has  shewn  such 
"found  reverence  for  the  idols  of  Hindostan,  would, 
for  religion’s  sake,  make  conscience  •  respecting  the 
of  their  worshippers.  But  we  mean  to  say,  that  Dr. 
'fot  seriously  expect  that  a  history,  which  thus  un- 
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ceremoniously  assumes  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  Engl^ 
should  beheld  of  the  smallest  authority.  He  might  surelj 
have  considered  that  such  a  view  ot  the  matter  was  at  an 
rate  a  thing  to  be  pi'avedy  not  to  be  assumed.  And  thi 
proof,  admitting  .it  to  have  been  practicable,  would  have  re 
quired  such  an  analysis  of  a  mass  of  documents,  as  had  beei 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  document 
which,  as  far  as  courage  has  any  where  been  found  to  pro! 
secute  the  onerous  investigation,  have  satisfied  no  exami 
ner,  not  predetermined  to  be  satisfied,  of  the  inunacnlat 
purity  of  British  motives  and  measures  in  all  the  India 
wars.  We  repeat,  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  assnmd 
unless  it  were  self-evident  that  the  power,  which  has  for 
many  years  been  fiercely  intent  on  war  nearer  hoi 
must  necessarily  be  all  peace,  and  forbearance,  and 
scrupulosity,  in  the  East,  —  where  conquest  was  so  ep 
where  so  many  circumstances  would  furnish  commodic 
pretexts,  where  the  transactions  have  been,  from  distai 
and  defective  information,  so  little  within  the  cognizance 
the  national  judgement,  and  where  (contrary,  we  confes, 
what  we  have  just  admitted  as  the  antecedent  probabilit] 
the  multitude  of  the  gods,  which  the  English  have  hadi 
piety  to  revere,  has  not  been  clearly  proved  to  reinfo 
their  virtue  by  a  sense  of  accountableness  to  divine  gove 
ment.  Nor  can  the  rectitude  of  the  martial  economv 
India,  during  the  periods  in  which  it  has  been  direr 
'“by  the  particular  individuals  whom  Dr.  T.  singles 
to  be  invested  in  the  very  thickest  of  his  eulogy,  be 
sumed  on  the  strength  of  the  personal  qualities,  so  \ 
known  at  home,  of  those  individuals  ;  unless  arrogance 
impetuosity  are  liable  to  be  transmuted  into  their  oppo 
on  the  outward  bound  passage,  somewhere  between  Gra 
end  and  Calcutta,  and  to  recover  themselves  at  the 

fioint  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  return.  A 
aw  of  nature,  operating  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Oc 
must  have  been  also  the  cause  of  the  astonishing  and 
fallible  foresight  which,  according  to  Dr.  T.,wasdisp^ 
immediately  on  the  arrival  in  India,  by  his  most 
hero  and  statesman ;  a  personage  who  gained  some  not^- 
ty,  a  little  while  before  he  went,  by  an  elaborate 
in  parliament,  demonstrating  that  in  nine  weeks 
the  French  republican  armies  must  disband  and 
pear. 

Our  author’s  courage,  in  justifying  in  the  gross  w 
by  which  we  have  acquired  so  large  a  portion  of  A 
the  more  conspicuous, .  as  he  accepts  for  them  all  the 
ponsibility  which  could  attach  to  wars  with  any  other  p 
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declining  the  benefit  of  one  plausible  argument  in 
rdicjtion,  namely,  the  intrinsic  nullity  of  the  political 
of  many  of  the  Indian  sovereigns.  He  admits  with 
gravity  the  indefeasible  claims,  the  ^  divine  right’  (we 
most*  it  must  be)  of  each  royal  barbarian  proprietor  of 
Ves,  provided  he  does  not  hold  this  possession  by  usur- 
lion  from  a  more  rightful  barbarian.  And  he  speaks  with 
Ment  exultation  of  the  return  of  the  old  Mysore  dynasty, 
foiigh  the  generosity  or  policy  of  the  British  at  the  con- 
of  that  kingdom,  to  a  semblance  of  the  royal  state  of 
nich  they  had  been  deprived  forty  years  by  Hyder  and 
ijpoo.  Now  when  we  read  of  such  persons,  as  Dr.  T.  and 
other  writers  on  India  describe  many  of  the  Mahome- 
I  and  Hindoo  sovereigns  and  chiefs  to  be, — miscreants  in- 
lontly  mad  on  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  ano- 
er’s  subjects,  practising  all  manner  of  oppressions  on  their 
n,  and  as  ignorant  of  all  the  wise  and  useful  principles 
governing  as  the  very  wolves  and  hyasnas  whose  appro¬ 
ve  virtues  they  emulate  and  excel,  we  know  that  such 
ions  have  no  right  to  be  rulers  of  mankind,  in  whatso- 
manner  they  have  become  such ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
0  any  great  civilized  power,  that,  together  with  a  con- 
1  for  the  security  of  its  own  territories,  felt  a  profound 
i  really  disinterested  solicitude  to  mend  the  condition  of 
miserable  population  continually  crushed  and  lacerated 
these  tyrants,  we  are  not  sure  it  would  be  bound,  in 
rality,  to  be  exceedingly  nice  about  tlie  manner  of  de- 
'’shing  their  thrones.  But  as  England  is  not  so  roman* 
a  power  as  to  make  conquests  from  pure  benevolence, 
approve  Dr.  Tennant’s  declining  to  employ  this  com- 
iious  argument,  and  judging  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
y  between  the  Britisli  and  native  powers  on  the  princi- 
of  their  having  equal  right  in  their  respective  territo- 
But  the  question  taken  on  this  ground  is  hopelessly 
^Ived  in  all  the  intricacy  created  by  mutual  ambition, 
ntment,  intrigue,  and  encroachment.  The  Doctor’s  wi* 
course,  therefore',  would  probably  have  been,  not  to 
cce  one  word  about  it ;  but  to  commence  by  saying, 
since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  empire  in  Asia 
attained,  wronger  right,  a  prodigious  extent  and  power, 
since,  whether  acquired  wrong  or  right,  no  one  can 
'c  its  relinquishment,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
t  effects  it  has  already  produced,  and  what  means  may 
“ggested  for  rendering  it  still  more  beneficial  to  the 
•itants. — Still  Dr.  T.’s  brief  narration,  if  we  put  its  jus- 
purpose  out  of  view,  may  be  of  service  to  some 
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readers,  as  stating  the  order  in  which  our  last  Indian  wa  s 
took  place,  the  powers  combined  or  single  that  we  had  j, 
fight,  the  quick  successes,  and  the  wonderful  results.  TW 
Mahratta  confederacy  was  regarded,  on  its  opening  out,  as 
one  of  the  most  formidable  antagonists  that  had  everimj 
the  British  strength  in  the  East.  The  British  promptly 
committed  themselves  to  the  trial ;  and  the  issue  to  whi(ii 
they  brought  it,  as  related  in  the  following  sentences, wii] 
not  at  all  raise  their  military  reputation,  as  it  amounts  ic 
no  ntore  thati  a  jtroof  that  a  brace  of  two  of  wild  cats  are  ill 
advised  to  set  upon  a  lion. 

« In  the  short  space  of  three  months,  a  succession  of  events  had  tig 
place,  of  such  importance  as  completely  to  change  the  relative  conS 
tion  of  the  British  empire,  and  the'  different  states  of  India.  Seid 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  eight  fortrea 
subdued,  either  by  siege  or  escalade,  their  immense  armies  routed  o 
dispersed,  and  the  force  of  the  French  and  Mahratta  confedera 
crushed,  throughout  a  territory  .  which  extends  a  thousand  ml! 

**^'‘Vhu8  in  every  quarter  of  this  extended  warfare  was  the  Bnta 
nation  triumphant.  On  the  shores  of  .Guzurat  and  Balasore,  on  t 
mountains  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  plains  of  Delhi,  her  bauas 
were  supported  with  equal  energy  and  spirit,  and  victory  every  wherec« 
tinued  steadily  to  follow  them.’  p.  24. 

Dr.  T.  at  length  cools  from  battle  and  victory,  intot^ 
recollection,  that  it  is  the  historian’s  duty  to  hint  theeu 
if  any  such  there  be,  as  well  as  celebrate  the  good;  as 
we  were  sincerely  gratified  to  see  that  his ,  admiration  j 
the  peerless  Wellesleys  was  capable  'of  admitting,  that  ti 
pagan  cowards  might  be.  beaten  or  frightened  at  t 
cost  of  full  as  niany  guineas  as  the  feat  was .  worth. 

*  The  future  narrator  of  our  late  •  campaigns  in  the  East  may  F 
bably  remark,  that  they  have  been  almost  uniformly  attended  with i 
lavish  an  expenditure.  Although  the  Mahratta’  war  continued  only 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  the  hostilities  against  Tippoo  v 
concluded  with  almost  equal  dispatch,  yet  a  debt  had  been  wnuic; 
upon  the  treasury  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  sterling.  Hadi« 
operations  been  protracted  by  any  unfortunate  event,  or  had  they  <■ 
lasted  the  usual  period  of  such  immense  undertakings,  success  w 
have  been  doubtful,  or  rather  unattainable  from  the  impossibmty 
commanding  a  sum  adequate  to  their  expence.  In  India,  where 
rate  of  interest  is  so  enormous,  and  where  war  is  an  occurrence 
hap{)ily  so  frequent,  its  expence  must  be  reduced  to  a  scale  more 
corresponding  to  tlie  resources  of  the  country.  In  the  progress  o 
creasing  territory,  and  of  annually  accumulating  debt,  our  career  in 
is  rapid  and  dangerous  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to'  foresee  that  abyss  oi ' 
truction  into  which  even  a  series  of  victories  must  ultimately  » 
p.  SI. 
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The  middle  part  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  us  no  less  than 
jn  acknowledgement,  that  those  wars  were  prosecuted  on 
such  a  scale  of  expeiice  as  would  have  destroyed  the  British 
empire  in  Asia,  by  giving  the  final  victory  to  its  enemies,  ij 
the  course  of  the  war  had  not  proved  shorter  and  more  deci- 
jive  than  it  was  right  to  reckon  upon  before  the  experiment. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  emphatical  conclemnation 
of  the  conduct  of  a  government. — To  help  the  reader  to 
,onie  distant  guess  at  the  unparalleled  pitch  of  that  extrava- 
irance,  wliich,  besides  consuming  the  regular  resources, 
could  bring  such  a  debt  in  such  a  space  of  time,  it  is  worth 
.rshile  to  cite  an  ill  constructed  but  intelligible  sentence  from 
[iiother  part,  where,  speaking  of  the  Mahratta  empire  while  in 
^  ' full  power,  he  says,  ‘  Its  known  revenue  has  been  found  to 
nount  to  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  sterling.  These  re- 
iHirces,  however  ample,  are  in  India  far  more  efficient  than  in 
Furope,  for  they  have  been,  on  experiment,  found  adequate  to 
eestablishment,  and  constant  support  of  an  army  of  upwards 
1300,000  men  !’  p.  6.  Now  we  are  not  informed  of  the  extent 
Itiie  force  employed  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  but  Dr.  T. 
•vs,  ‘  the  army  brought  into  the  field  against  the  Mahrattas, 
sounted  to  55,000,  after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
’.erior !’ 

The  main  substence  of  the  work  before  us  does  not  re- 
Ire  much  comment.  Whatever  be  the  good  or  evil  arising 
) this  country  from  the  possession  of  India,  (the  evil,  at  least, 
■  palpable  and  flagrant,  in  the  depravation  of  our  moral 
Knciples  and  political  institutions,)  no  one  doubts  that  the 
■ople  of  Hindustan  are  deriving  great  and  growing  advantage 
B  n  our  ridding  them  of  the  detestable  oppressors  and  ra- 
B.crs,  who  have  been  so  long  exercising  their  royal  right  of 
■fouring  them.  Putting  out  of  the  question  the  mischievous 
■uences  on  our  own  nation,  we  cannot  but  earnestly  wish,' 
■lU'ver  may  become  of  the  Indian  sovereigns,  and  their 
Bil  divine  right  of  playing  the  game  of  Nimrod  across  a 
B  hundred  thousand  square  niiles,  that  the  British  goverh- 
Bntmay  become  ten  fold  more  consolidated  over  that  coun- 
Bthan  it  is.  It  appears  the  only  chance  for  civilization. 
Biding  under  the  term  vVhatevcr  knowledge  is  the  most 
jBiucive  to  the  introduction  of  the  true  religion,  that  has 
B^•^’  the  whole  lapse  of  time,  been  afforded  to  an  immense 
B-tudeof  most  wretched  slaves  of  tyrants  and  superstition. 
B before  us  supplies  much  valuable  information  of  the 
B'ji'es  already  adopted  in  favour  of  that  degraded  population, 
B,of  the  beneficial  effect  which  has  become  apparent  even 
■  1  the  very  short  period  since  the  termination  of  our  recent 
B'Tne  ^rand  advantage  which  was  to  be  sought,  as  antecedent 
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aritl  introductory  to  all  others,  the  putting  an  end  to  tlie  stat? 
of  constant  war  among  the  native  powers,  appears  to  hate 
been  in  a  great  measure  secured.  Many  of  them  iiulecj 
have  been  pacified  by  an  expedient  of  the  most  infallible 
efficacy,  the  anniltilation  of  their  power,  and  the  absorption 
of  their  dominions  by  tlte  Britisli  empire ;  which'  would  an. 
pear  to  them  a  more  marvellous  monster  than  any  in  their 
whole  mythology,  if  nature  had  not  been  very  parsimoniouj 
to  them  in  the  article  of  thinking  faculty.  Those  whose 
turn  is  not  yet  come  for  making  this  complete  surrendfr, 
have  been  bound  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  contrivance,  verv 
justly  applauded  by  our  author,  of  a  British  subsidiary  force 
stationed  within  their  territories,  at  all  times  exercising  tl;e 
vigilance,  and  in  readiness  to  exercise  tlie  [)ower,  necessar;- 
to  keep  the  crowned  imps  of  Moloch  in  proper  order.— Tti 
state  of  the  police,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  has 
been  greatly  reformed;  and  a  short  extract  will  shew  that  i; 
was  cpiite  time,  and  that,  saving  always  the  respect  due  :o 
,the  regal  personages  who  I'crmitted  or  promoted  the  abu.c-. 
no  measure  teinliiig  to  efl’ect  that  reform  could  well  be  too 
violent. 

% 

'  ‘  When  It  is  asserted  that  the* police  of  the  native  governments,  a.- 
the  u  hole  system  of  their  judicial  establishments,  is  corrupt  and  dcfectivf 
ilis  not  meant  that  this  fact  should  rest  on  general  averments.  Everj'^:rj 
the  traveller  advances  actual  proof  of  the  assertion  presents  itself; : 
rnust  every  wh.crc  n  eet  the  corpus  tlelicti  in  a  substantive  form.  Ecyr 
the  limits  of  European  jurisdiction,  you  can  no  where  pass  without  abci 
daily  beholding  some  marauding  parties  'engaged  in  acts  of 
robbery,'  or  assassination  ;  and,  to  an  Ej^opean,  the  punishment  of  A- 
enormities  might  appear  almost  equally  lawless  and  irregular  with  tr’ 
commission.  The  culprit,  on  suspicion,  is  hurried  away  before  th«  ^ 
mildar,  and  after  a  few  loose  questions  regarding  his  criminality,  (pen- 
without  even  the  semblance  ot  a  trial)  he  is  mutilated,  trod  withekpbn 
orbiheaded  ;  not  so  n.uch  to  satisfy  justice,  as.  to  appease  the  veogei: 
of  an  infuriated  chieftain,  on  his  progress  through  the  country,  with 
armed  rabble,  who  assist  him  to  monopolize  in  his  own  person  then* 
of  rapine  and  oppression.^  p.  110.  I 

The  author  describes,  at  great  length,  the  former  coinii* 
of  the  ryuls  or  cultivators,  the  new  system  which  liasb® 
introduced  as  to  the  tenure  of  lauds,  and  the  beneficial 
which  have  already  appeared.  Jt  is  stated  that,  univeiv:® 
the  sovereign  was  the  absolute  proprietor  of  the  land, 
was  held  iu  allotments  by  officers  named  zemindars, 
between  the  claims  of  the  prince  and  the  villanicj> 
zemindar,  the  cultivator  was  reduced  to  the  most 
reptile  that  crawled  on  the  ground.  The  wisdom  ot  the* 
\  system^  which  has  vested  the  property  in  the. 
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makiii"’  them  at  the  same  time  accountable  to  the.  British  go- 
vermr.ent  for  their  ireatinentj^of  the  ryuts,  is  argued,  pro  ainl 
coil,  hv  our'author,  who  decides  that  experience  has  declared 
in  its  favour.  The  .ryut,  however,  after  all  that  has  been 
done  for  him,  is  not  a  person  who  would  appear  with  any^greiii 
idvaatage  among  t'le  ponly  farmers  of  Devizes  market.  . 

‘  The  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  small  capital  of  the  farmer  in 
the  East,  has  limited  the  possession  of  each  occupant  to  tlie  pitiful  e.xtent 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  acres';  a  space  of  ground  so  limited,  even  admitting 
the  profits  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  in  England,  must  at  once  reduce  the 
fnioluments  of  a  ryut  to  that  of  h  most  scanty  subsistence.  The  fact  is 
jo:  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  thing  like  wealth  or  even  general 
tbiy  among  that  class  of  men  in  any  part  of  India.’  p.  111. 

The  Doctor  seusibly  discusses  several  general  expedients 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  though 
we  rather  question  with  what  right,  after  having  (p.  ISI.) 
declared  ‘  against  all  rash  and  untried  experiments  among  thfe 
iatives  of  Asia.’  He  suggests,  however,  various  metliod^ 

I  noting  their  agricullure,  manufactures,  and  knowledge, 
laturjl  for  him  to  take  some  notice  of  Missions,  which, 
r,  he  had  better  have  let  aloiie,  'till  he  had  become 
iitly  informed  on. the  subject  to  avoid  .the  folly  of  pass- 
veeping  sentence  of  ‘  ignorance’  on  our  missionaries- 
a,  (p.  280.)  of  asserting  that  ‘  experience  has  proved 
education  bestowed  on  youth  to  be  the  only  expedient 
IS  hitherto  gained  a  single  rational  and  sincere  con- 
our  faith,’  and  of  invidiously  contrasting  schools  with 
)ours  of  the  missionaries,  with  a  supercilious  contempt 
latter,  just  as  if  schools  were  things  of  which  no  inis- 
'  had  ever  dreamed,  as  if  every  mission  had  no't  been 
and  earnestly  directed  to  their  formation,  and  every 
lary  glad  to  assist  in  the  management.  When  the  Doc¬ 
th  that  peculiar  air  of  self-complacency  which  always 
panics  him,  speaks  of  the  ‘  transient  impressions  made 
ir  minds  (those  of  the  Hindoos)  by  the  loose  discourses 
orrtw/  missionaries,'  the  simple  reader  would  fully  con- 
:hat  nothing  like  the  glimmer  of  knowledge  or  learning 
«  seen  about  any  missionary  in  India ;  hut  what  would 
;ik  ol  the  Doctor,  w'hen  lie  found  out  the  state  of  the 
n  IS  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  our  author 
iot  the  enemies  of  the  introdnelion  of  Christianity  in 
)  on  the  contrary,  he  is  sincerely  anxious  for  such  a 
inination  of  all  we  have  done  ffir  the  people  there  ; 
f  rests  his  expectations  on  the  operation,  in  tlie  first 
ot  more  secular  means  than  those  \vhich  havebaeu 
y  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  Indian  conversion. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  British  Flora,  or  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Bn. 
tish  "Plants.  By  John  Hull,  M.  D.  Second  Edition,  2  Vols.  Sto. 
Vol.  I.  Monandria — Polygamia.  pp.  330.  price  Os.  BickerstafF. 


TJNCONNECTED  fragments  of  knowledge, though  they  flat- 
^ter  the  vanity  of  the  possessor,  arc  seldom  fotind  to  incresi 
his  happiness  or  enlarge  his  powers.  To  enjoy  the  pursuits o 
Science',  we  must  not  only  add  to  our  stock  of  facts,  but  kiio 
in  what  manner  each  new  addition  is  related  to  our  fora 
stock.  I'he  fatiguing  dulness  of  elementary  learning, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  into  the  mind 
new  train  ot  ideas,  which  we  are  as  yet  incapable  of  can 
nectitig  with  what  we  already  possess.  Crude  incohci^ 
facts,  however  important  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless,  ti 
their  bearing  on  ascertained  points  of  science  is  determin^^ 
till  they  are  properly  arranged  in  the  system  of  the  undf 
standing,  mere  blots  on  the  map  of  memory,,  as  useless! 
they  are  unsatisfactory.  * 

If  this  is  true  with  respect. to  the  general  acquisition 
knowledge,  it  is  still  more  so  in  its  particular  branches, 
transient  view  of  the  starry  heavens  may  delight  and  eb 
our  minds ;  but  how  much  is  our  pleasure  increased, 
introduced  by  astronomy  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  • 
individuals  of  the  splendid  company ;  when  our  reason 
exercise  itself  upon  their  connexion  and  their  motions,  t 
"dering  our  knowledge  at  the  same  time  subservient,  notBc 
ly  to  the'  amusement,  but  to  the  welfare  of  mankind;! 
when  we  apply  the  calculations  of  analysis  to  the  examinai 
of  tlieir  courses,  and  prove,  by  methods  which  exert 
most  exalted  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  can 
every  apparently  accidental  deviation  from  obvious  regu! 
is  ds  simple  as  the  fiat  which  called  the  system  into  exists' 
Even  the  merest  trifles,  when  duly  connected,  afford  a  pl« 
(though  in  some  cases  at  the  expence  of  more  valuable 
provement)  which  they  never  could  furnish  while  contempi 
only  as  distinct  individuals.  A  rusty  medal,  a  worm- eaten 
script,  a  black-letter  missal,  a  tattered  etching,  a  xfl 
painting,  a  non-descript  moth,  afford  a  gratification  toM 
connoisseur  which  gold  or  jewels  cannot  supply  ;  and« 
arises 'not  from  their  intrinsic  value- or  beauty,  hu*  ■ 
the  information  they  convey  immediately  ■  arranging  J 
antidst  a  system  of  ideas  with  which  he  is  conversant, 
which  he  precisely  knows  its  place.  It  is  in  a  inann«J 
very  dissimilar,  that  the  most  exquisite  paintings  in 
are  composed  of  individual  pins  or  particles,  whicP  ^ 
separately  are  inconsiderable  and  unsightly.  .Wheibet  tnw 
lector,  however,  be  a  proper  object  for  the  lash  of 
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the  sneer  of  the  pitilosopher,  the  blame  of  the  moralist,  and 
the  reproof  of  the  Christian,  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
hy  the  comparative  value  of  the  .effect  produced  and  the 
potters  expended.  The  hours,  days,  and  weeks,  which  would 
be  most  unprofitably  spent  in  embroidering  a  piece  without 
harmony,  keeping,  or  effect,  or  in  mimicking  Chinese  ugliness 
with  all  the  diligence  necessary  to  decypher  a  manuscript  of 
Herculaneum,  might  have  been  laudably  employed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  more  agreeable  recreation  of  drawing.  We  can  hardly 
approve  the  labours  pf  the  Dutch  collector,  who  devotes  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  distinguishing  and  naming,  the 
varieties  of  a  single  species  of  tulip,  or  genus  of  shells  ;  but 
itttould  be  unjust  to  class  with  him,  the  scientific  .botanist, 
who  endeavours  to  obtain  a  general  view  of.  the  whole  vegeta¬ 
ble  creation  of  his  country,  or  to  study  its  connexion  with 
that  of  foreign  clinics. 

Formerly,  indeed,  this  required  so  much  labour,  and  was 
so  imperfectly  effected,  for  want  of  the  assistance  of  a  system 
to  facilitate  the  arrangement  and  utiion  of  observations,  that 
I  the  extension  of  botanic  knowlege  beyond  the  flower  garden 
appeared  rather  a  toil,  than  a  pleasure ;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  greater  the  progress  the  more  intricate  the  maze.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  those,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  vague  and  perplexing  arratigements  of,  the  earlier 

Itanists,  when  we  assert,  that  it  required  more  labour  to 
icriminate  and  classify  a  plant  among  the  number  then  dis- 
veretl,  than  it  does,  at  pre.sent,  among  the  infinitely  greater 
mber  with  which  the  science,  since  that  period,  has  been 
riched.  Teaching  or  learning  .botany  without  system,  or 
til  a  mere  outline  of  the  Liunean  or  any  other  system,  in- 
“;nl  of  being  a  compendious  way,  is  mere  waste  of  time  and 
)oiir;  and  instead  of  procuring  pleasure, utility,  and  enlarge- 
ntof  mind,  most  generally  ends  either  in  vanity  or  disgust, 
e  usual  results  of  superficial  knowledge.  It  is  with  regret 
‘  have  seen  it  produce  these  effects, — instead  of  becoming 
pleasing  relaxation  from  severer  studies ;  a  powerful  entice- 
to  exchange  unnecessary  confinement  for  air  and  exer- 
'  )  the  means  of  rescuing  many  a  vacant  hour  from  listless 
violence,  or  busy  trifling;  the  soother  of  melancholy,  and 
e  preventive  of  corruption.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  it 
hoi  affording  these  benefits,  principally,  because  it  is  not 
^tt'iiiuiically  pursued  at  first,  ,we  welcome  a  work  calcu- 
I'-tl  to  promote  the  study  of  botany  on  rational  principles 
't*  a  pleasure,  and  esteem  it  of  an  importance,  not  measured 
'Its  typographical  elegance,  its  high  price,  or  its  originality, 
^f^idering  the  probable  \itility  of  Dr.  Hull’s  little  volume, 
"Wteemitafar  more  valuable  addition  to  the  works  pub- 
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lisbcd  on  the  science  of  botany,  than  Dr.  Thornton’s  splendid 
folio'.  ’  , 

I luilson^s  valuable  F/orrt  AngUca^  on  account  of  its  age,  ij  ! 
naturally  deficient'  in  the  newer  discoveries  ;  besides  being  i 
locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  hiany,  on  account  of  the  pre. : 
servation  of  the  Latin  phraseology.  The  classical  Flora  Bri.l 
fahnica  of  Dr.  Smith  ,  which  will  probably  remain  the  standard 
of  all  future  Floras  of  this  kingdom,  besides  being  Ics;  jl 
generally  useful  from  the  cause  just  mentioned,  is  not  alto- i 
gether  calculated  for  the  convenience  either  of  the  pockets! 
or  piirsesdf  many  who  wish  to  have  a  compendium  of  English! 
botany.  And  though  the  acc  ommodation  of  such  as  are  nnac.i 
fiuaiiued.  with  the  Latin  language  is  amply  provided  for  in  I 
Withering’s  Arrangement,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  ability} 
with  which  many  parts  are  drawn  up,  the  execution  is  so  tin.; 
equal,  its  deficiencies  and  redundancies  so  considerable,  the 
reformed,  or  rather  mutilated  system  adopted  in  the  last 
editions  so  objectionable,  that  it  stands  greatly  in  need  of  a 
thorough  revision, — which,  however,  could  not  render  it,  after 
all,  commodious  for  the  pocket.  The  want  of  a  coneii! 
Pocket  Flora  of  Britain,  in  the,  English  language.  Dr.  Huilj 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  tlielit'-J 
volume,  of  the  much  improved  second  edition  of  his  wotlij 
It  must  be  immediately  evident,  that  the  very  nature  of  th« 
book  precludes  the  disjtlay  of  great  originality.  It  profoka 
not  to  exhibit  new  systems,  or  hitherto  unpublished  {liscc|| 
veries  ;  but  merely  to  arrange,  according  to  an  approvedsysj 
tern,  discoveries  already  made 'knowm,  substituting  an  Engli'S 
terminology  for  the  usual  technical  language  of  botany.  I 
The  fxrstpart  of  this  duty, Dr,  H.  fulfils  with  a  laudable, thouej 
perhaps  overstrained  scrupulosity,  adhering  with  religiol 
strictness  to  the  Linnean  system.  We  own,  that,  though 
■  think  Dr.  Smith’s  alterations  in  the  latter  classes  a  material 
provement  of  this  system,  we  are  much  more  disposed  to fo* 
give  the  merely  trausiciit  notice  of  them  by  Dr.  H.  than® 
sanction  the  dc.struction  of  these,  anu  the  foregoing  clas.<,  ■ 
proposed  bv  Thuulterg.  In  general,  our  author  makes  Snn® 
Ids  gtiide,  though  In;  still  retains  several  obsolete  appcllatio® 
referring  them  to  their  places  as  more  recently  (leterminB 
Jf^acinaius,  Melissa,  Myugy'um,  Athanasia,  Filago,  Cratitim 
'  and  appear  in  tlieir  old  stations,  but  are  reterreu® 

the  gc:. era,  to  which  the  British  species  are  found  to  beloi® 
The  principal  deviations  from  the  Flora  Bfitannica,  consist® 
the  tlescrij.'tion  of  Tojiehlia  valustris  as  Hetonias  boreahsM 
the  authority  of  Wildenow,  the  division  of  the  genus  £1® 
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\^){o}Fr^icsiay  Erica.  ^wA  Calluna^  \  auvl  the  alterations  in  the 
class  Gv'iaudria,  accordinnf  to  the  ideas  of  Swartz  in  his  paper 
on  the  Orcliicleac  adopted  by  Wildenow.  As  some  of  ur 
botanical  friends  may  not  yet  have  had  ah  opportunity  of 
becon^it^^  acquainted  with  the  revolution  wliich  this  class 
has  undergone,  we  hope  that  the  following  table  of  the  pre- 
ient  arrangement  of  the  British  species,  will  not  be  unaceept- 
iblc. 

CLASS  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 

OrpeR  L  Monandria.  (no  longer  Dlandrluy  the  supposed  two 
wiTiens,  being  now  esteemed  only  two  masses  of  pollen,  adhering  to 
the  two  cells  of  a  single  anther.) 

1.  Orchidedty  spurred. 

Orchis.  Cor.  5-petalled:  uppeV  petil  arched.  Lip  spurred  under- 
Cf:th  at  the  base.  Anthers  terminal,  adnate. 

0. 1.  I  folia.  0.  2.  pyramidalis.  0.  3.  morio.  0.  4.  mascula.  0.  5.  wx- 
uku*  0.6.  militaris.  0.  7.  fusca.  (O.  militaris  Sm.)  0.  8.  hircina 
(Satyricum  hircinum,  Lin.  and  Sm.)  0.  9.  latifolia.  0.  10.  macuLita. 

conopsca.  •  0.  12.  viridis  (Satyrium  viride.  Lin.  and  Sm.)  0.  13. 
0iii2(Satyrium  albidum.  Lin.  and  Sm.) 

2.  Orchidea^  spurless. 

Ophrys.  Cor.  somewhat  ringent,  5-petaIled  ;  petals  spreading.  Ltfh 
i  ji.the  base  of  the  style,  spurjess  spreading  Anther,  terminal,  adnate.  Op. 
\,mnorchis.  Op.  2.  anthrojiophora.  Op.  3.  myodes  (Op.  insectifera  8c 
i^,ides.  Lin.  muscifera  Huas.  Sm.)  Op.  4.  apifera.  Op.  5.  aranifera. . 
NkorriA.  Cor.  ringent,  5-petaIled  ;  outer  lateral  petals  connected 
.:riorly  about  the  ventricose  base  of  the  lip.  Anther  parallel  to  the  acu- 
rnte  style,  inserted  posteriorly.  N.  1  spiralis.  (Ophris  spiralis.  Lin* 
.)  N.  2.  repens.  (Satyrium  lepens.  Lin.  Sm.) 

Epipactis.  Cor.  5-petalled,  erect-spreading.  Lip  spurless.  Anther 
I  ^like,  persisting.  Pollen  powdery-granulated. 

£  1.  latifolf  iy  (Serapias  Helleborina  and  Lin.  Ser.  latifolia  Sm.)  E.  2. 

•  w/m,  (Serapias  longifolia  y  Lin.  Ser.  palustris  Sm.)  E.^6.pAlensy 

*  MtNZiLsiA.  Smith  ic.  ined.  Wildenow. 

Cdl.  1-leaved,  repand.  Cor.  1-peulled.  Filam.  Inserted  into  the  re* 

;  •  cle.  superior,  4-celled,  4-valved  ;  dissepiments  double,  form- 

^  by  the  renected  margins  of  the  valves.  Seeds  many.  M.  polifolia. 
!'•  ca  Daboccii,  Lin. ) 

Erica.  Jussieu. 

fa/.  Lleaved.  Cor.  4-cleft  persisting.  ’  Filam.  inserted  into  the  rc- 
-cle.  Anth.  with  2  pores.  Caps,  superior  4 — S-celled,  4— 8-valved  ; 

' 'Mnients  from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds  many.  E.  1.  TetraliA. 
•^Lcinerea.  E.  3.  vagans. 

CuLUNA.  Salisbury. 

Cal  4-leaved,  double ;  inner  large,  corol-like.  Cor.  1-petallcd,  4- 
‘ed.  Pilam.  inserted  into  the  receptacle.  Caps.  4*celled,  4-valvcd, 
^  iiments  single,  arising  from  the  column,  inserted  into  the  sutures, 
many. 

C>  vulgaris.  (Erica  vulgaris.  Lin.)  pp.  Ill,  1 12,  113, 
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(Ser.  grandiflora  Sm.)  E.  4.  ensifolia^  (Ser.  ensifolia  Sm.)  E,  5, 
(Ser.  rubra  Sm.)  E,  6.  Nidus  avis.  (Ophrys  nidus  avis.  Lin.  Sm.)  -j 
Ovataj  fOph.  ovatat  Lin.  Sm.)  E.  8.  Cordata,  (Oph.  cordata,  Lin.  sini 

Malaxis.  Cor,  5-petaIled,  spreading,  resupinatc.  concavo^pa. 

tulous,  ascending.  Anther  lid-like. 

N.  1.  paludosa^  (Ophr.  paludosa,  Lin.)  M.  2.  Laseliij  (Ophr 
Locselii.  Lin.  Sm.) 

Cor.  5  pctallcd,  erect  or  spreading.  Lip.  concave  at 
the  base,  spurless ;  lamina  patulous.  Anther  lid-like,  deciduous.  PJ, 
len  globular. 

C,  corallorht%ony  (Ophr.  corallorhiza.  Lin.  Sm.) 

Order  li.  Diandria.  Cyphipedium. 

Order  III.  Hexanduia.  Ari  s  i  olochia.  (see  pp.  250  &  setj.) 

Among  the  additions  to  the  geni^ra  and  species  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Smith,  we  notice  the  following,  which  will  sufficientlv 
prove  that  Dr.  Hull  luis  not  been  negligent  in  collecting uie 
observ^ations  of  others. 

Genera.  Ixia,  Scheuchzeria,  Oenothera,  Paeonia,  and  Calendula. 

Species.  Salicornia  radicans,  Valeriana  Calcitropa,  V.  pyrenaica, 
Ixia  Bulbocodium,  Schoenus  monoicus,  S.  fuscus.  Agrostis  fulvus,  Bn;i 
niaxima.  Bromus  leptostachyos.  Avena  nuda.  Gallium  spurium.  Sagin 
maritima.  Pulmonaria  angustifolia.  Anagallis  coerulea.  Campanula  per 
sicifolia.  Viola  amoena.  Chenopodium  acutifolium,  Geniiana  acaiiiit 
Juncus  supinus.  Scheuchzeria  palustris.  Oenothera  biennis,  Oe.punii!i 
Epilobium  alpestre.  Daphne  Cneorum.  Saxifraga  hirsute,  S.  Geb 
Scleranthus  polyc  irpus.  D\anthus  barbatus.  Arenaria  ciliata,  A.  fasci 
culata.  Sedum  Forsterianum.  Ccrastium  tomentosum.  Rosa  collirj 
R.  Scabriuscula.  'I  ilia  parvifolia,  Faconia  corallina.  Adonis  acstivalii 
Caltha  radicans.  Orobanche  rubra.  Alyssum  maritimum.  Turritisa'-^ 
na.  Raphanus  maritimas.  Althaea  hirsuta.  Trifolium  stellatum. 
racium  aurantiacum.  Artemisia  gallica.  Centaurea  jacea.  Caletiu' 
arvensis.  Chara  Nidifica,  Ch.  translucens.  Carex  Oederi.  Salix  li; 
ceolata,  S.  glauca,  S.  hirta. 

To  the  introduction  of  several  of  these,  as  indigenous! 
our  islands,  or  as  legitimate  species,  just  objectioi.s  might  t 
raised ;  but  in  a  work  like  this,  in  which  practical  utility 
kept  more  in  view,  than  critical  accuracy,  the  error  on  ti 
side  of  exclusion  is  much  greater  than  on  the  side  of  admij 
sion. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  botanical  ten? 
are  rendered  in  English,  we  are  aware  that  many  beginne 
will  complain,  that  they  are  as  unintelligible  as  the  Ui 
from  which  they  are  generally  derived.  But.the  fault,  weco: 
ceive,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  translation,  but  to  the  ci 
cumstance  that  every  science  mu.st  have  a  set  of  terms  of  ‘ 
own,  which  require  study,  and  would  equally  require 
even  if  the  words  made  use  of  were  already  current 
our  language.  This  difference,  however,  exists  in  favour 
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tJie preservation  of  the  original  terms,  that,  when  their  mean- 
mff  is  once  obtained,  each  conveys  its  distijict  and  appro- 
onste  idea;  whereas,  the  ideas  attached  to.  tlie  equivalent 
\)\dish  terms  substituted  in  their  place,  must  always  be 
liable  to  a  degree  of  vagueness,  from  the  latitude  of  signifi¬ 
cation  necessarily  allowed  the  latter  in  common  life.  The 
ase  of  an  English  translation  of  a  scientific  work,  arises  less 
from  the  terms  being  rendered  in  our  own  language,  than 
fromtlieir  being  connected  according  to  our  grammatical  rules 
of  construction  and  government.  In  our  own  opinion,  a  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  manner  sketched  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Elements  of 
Botany  would  have  been  preferable.  As  the  work  is  pro- 
fe^s.illv  for  such  as  are  not  classical  scholars,  we  highly  ap¬ 
prove  the  accentuation  of  the  generic  and  specific  names ; 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  have  found  generally  cor- 
[ct,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  save  our  ears  some  of  the 
tortures  from  false  accents  to  which  they  are  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  exposed.  We  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  H.  had  uni- 
ioniiiy  placed  two  accents  on  words  exceeding  four  syllables, 

I  he  has  done  in  most  cases.  His  work,  upon  the  whole,  is 
secuted  with  accuracy,  diligence,  and  discretion  ;  and  de- 
;tres  the  strongest  recommendation  to  those,  who  are  either 
ntcring  upon  the  study  of  the  vegetable  creation,  or  have 
itherto  only  prosecuted  it  at  random,  for  want  of  a  scientific 
wcket  companion  in  their  native  tongue. 

•vs  the  author  wishes  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  Wilde- 
ow’s  Species  Plantarum,  and  Smith’s  Flora  Britannica,  before 
f  publishes  his  second’  volume,  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
earing  very  soon. 


bt.  IX.  Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue,  a  Poem.  By  William 
burence  Brown,  D.  La  Principal  of  Marischal  College  and  Univer- 
wy)  Aberdeen,  &c.  2  Vols.  12mo.  pp.  495.  Edinburgh,  Oliphant 
and  Co.  Longman  and  Co.  Rivingtons,  &c.  1809. 

T  is  always  unfortunate  for  the  credit  of  a  work,  when  the 
pretensions  of  its  first  approach  are  calculated  to  raise  any 
expectation  which  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  will 
gratify.  Horace  has  judicioiisiy  advised  the  j)oet,  in  the 
‘"position  of  his  subject,  to  be  simple  and  unassuming;  and 
l)e  lived  in  the  age  when  books  arc  bought  by  their  adver- 
^inents,  he  would  perhaps  have  recommended,  that  the 
ot  a  performance  should  exactly  correspond  with  its 
l^Tiption. 

poem  before  us  is  called  ‘Philemon,  or  the  progress 
i  rirtue.’  These  appellations,  however,  wc  can  by  nt) 
•  fills  regard  as  convertible  or  synonymous.  ‘  Philemon’  is 
the  progress  of  virtue^  whatever  that  expression*  may 
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mean,  but  the  life  of  a  particular  personage,  who  was  born  of 
pious  parents  in  the  year  noo;  and  after  passing  tbrou^blU 
discipline  of  a  grammar  scIiodI, keeping  terms  at  St.  Andrew’s 
and  leading  a  bear  over  Kuro’pe,  marries  his  cousin,  settleson 
a  living,  and  dies  rcs’occted  at  the  good  old  age  of  thrre 
score  years  and  ten.  It  is  true,  the  author  has  favourej  h'l 
hero  with  two  or  three  visions,  and  placed  him  nn.irr  dies:); 
cial  patronage  of  a  guardian  angel;  he  lias  contrived  to  intro, 
(luce  in  the  first  and  second  books  a  summary  of  sacred  ai 
profane  history,  and  a  syllabus  of  university  lectures  in  f: 
fourth :  but  this  matiagement,  though  highly  ingeniot. 
docs  not,  wo  conceive,  (|uite  obviate  every  objection. 
])oem  that  professes  ‘  to  trace  the  progress  of  virtuous  sen 
timents,  principles,  and  opinions  in  the  bn  man  mind,’ shoo 
converse  with  general  nature,  and  not  with  artificial  distinc 
tions;  and  a  hero  who  is  to  ‘  exhibit  these  principles  in  a  cor 
responding  course  of -action,’  should  not  be  the  in(liviilr,4 
of  a  class,  but  the  representative  of  virtuous  man.  Perhar 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author,  in  thus  aUenipti;i| 
t(l  unite  principle  and  operation,  in  the  same  perlormance, !- 
not  subjected  himself  to  needless  inconvenience.  To  t 
‘  kindling  majesty’  of  philosophical  -truth  the  muse  isiiev  j 
insensible,  and  she  willingly  veils  herself  in  the  softer  anl 
more  captivating  graces  of  allegorical  description.  Butve^ 
sified  biography  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  attempted 
any  tolerable  success ;  and  is  indeed,  of  all  subjects,  in 
poetical  point  of  view,  tlie  most  untractably  stubborn.  N 
thing  in  nature  can  he  more  plain  and  straight-forward.lliant 
conduct  of  the  poem  before  us;  insomuch  that  we  have  be 
more  than  once  chilled  with  the  suspicion,  that  what « 
originaliy  prose  has  been  done  into  verse  by  a  subsequt 
operation. 

The  Progress  of  V^irtiie  is  divided  into  ten  books,  beginni: 
with  childhood,  proceeding  through  the  several  stagey 
voudi  and  manhood,  and  terminating  in  death.  To  con 
distinction  on  bis  native  country,  our  author  has  made 
lemon  a  Caic.ionian.  He  is  born  among  the  Grampian 
tains,  vvbere  lie  remains  till  the  usual  period  of  going  to  - 
universitv-  Here  lie  prosecutes  bis  studies  upon  die  "b 
with  laudable  diligence.  He  is  betrayed,  indeed,  intos' 
inaccuracies,  from  too  close  an  imitation  of  bislrieiid  Eng**' 
a  young  man  of  fortune;  but  is  soon  rescued  by  the  i'® 
succour  of  bis  guardian  angel.  Unfortunately,  liowf'*'/? 
the  first  ferment  of  his  revulsion,  and  instigated  by  tlieariin 
of  one  Vulpellus,  a  wolf  in  sle  ep’s  clothing,  he  coinp  *'’ 
satire  ‘  on  the  spirit  occasionally  observable  in  the 
learning.’  For  this  indiscreet  eiiusion  he  narrowly 
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rsMilsion :  but  belnj;  once  extricated,  the  rest  of  bis  time 
on  smoothly.  He  embraces  the  clerical  profession,  and 
fpon  le:iviii<j  the  university  accompanies  Eugenio  via  England 
tlie  continent.  The  scene  is  now  successively  transferred 
the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  lu 
■j  last  country,  his  ‘  moral  principles  receive  a  taint.’  His 
niliarities  with  A(lelo,a  Parisian  lady,  are  resented  by  the 
ninred  Inisband.  He  receives  a  chaliengc  :  but  his  guardian 
iircl  again  interposes,  and  he  avoids  a-  duel  by  decamping 
Ml  Gallic  precipitation.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  is 
\(xl  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  married  to  Clara,  a  young 
jy  whom,  together  with  her  mother,  he  had  rescued  in  the 
6rst  stage  of  youth’  from  a  state  of  absolute  starvation,  who 
iiibeen  brought  up  in  his  father’s  house,  and  who  had  very 
idy  taken  possession  of  his  heart.  He  now  discharges  the 
jticsof  his  office  with  exemplary  faithfulne.ss.  His  domestic 
siiquilily,  however,  is  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  45; 
which  occasion  he  comes  out  in  a  new  character ;  cedit  toga 
Viiis;  and  he  ‘exhibits  heroic  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
■cen.’  After  tins,  the  tale  languishes  till  his  death,  which 
perhaps  somewhat  injudiciously  postponed  to  the  year  1770. 
Such  is  the  plan  of  this  ‘  poetical  Essay  ;’  sufficiently 
uensive  it  must  be  confessed,  and  sufficiently  fruitful  in 
cident,  but  not  quite  so  susceptible  of  poetical  embellish- 
;'.t.  Like  Aristotle’s  animal  of  ten  thousand  furlongs,  the 
e' cannot  receive  it  at  a  view,  for  the  principal  subject 
lost  among  the  multiplicity  of  subordinate  events.  The 
'wlnctioii  of  so  many  historical  examples,  and  the  dry 
aloguc  of  feelings  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  is 
>' mely  inartificial.  The  sketches  of  continental  scenery 
d  manners,  though  not  unpleasingly  executed,  are  maul- 
i  V  out  of  place ;  and  the  course  of  study,  iti  the  fourth 
k,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  poetry.  All  this  di- 
'S'sion  partakes  of  the  same  littlenessj  that  we  have  pre- 
jiisly  objected  to-  the  choice  of  the  hero.  The  business 
poetry  is  to  sound  the  master  tones  of  passion,  to  seize 
M  obvious  and  striking  circumstances  ;  her  representa- 
arc  recognized  by  every  eye,  and  her  voice  finds  an  echo 
'^'^cry  bosom. 

bt  the  episodes,  -  a  minute  examination  is  unnecessary; 
connexion  with  the  fable  is  not  always  sufficiently 
but  what  they  want  in  this  kind  of  propriety  they 
‘^ps  compensate  by  their  interest ;  and  they  are  uniform. 
.'^Iculated  to  give  efficacy  to  some  moral  truth. 

‘I'o  author  seems  to  be  most  solicitous  for  the  fate  of 
^  'Machinery.  It  is'  indeed  exceptionable,  not  because  it 
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is  marvellous,  but  because  it  is  improbable  ;  because  thf-, 
is  no  grand  catastrophe  whicli  it  is  to  hasten  or  retard 
and  because  nothing  is  effected  by  it  which  might  noti 
well  have  taken  place  in  the  common  course  of  things.  Ty 
two  last  objections  will  not  easily  be  obviated ;  but  thefitj 
might  ha^  been  avoided  by  adopting  the  management 
Pope,  who  has  judiciously  introduced  Belinda  to  her  gui 
dian  sylph  in  a  morning  dream.  As  for  the  imp  Doulo 
lie  deserves  no  quarter.  The  vision  of  Charity  is  inm 
derately  long  ;  not  to  mention  that  her  fiction  of  Ln.xu 
and  Pride  is  copied  without  acknowledgement  from  that# 
Luxury  and  Avarice  in  the  Spectator.  All  this  celestial ii 
iterveniion  is  resolved,  in  the  preface,  into  allegory.  I 
general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  mixture  of  allegcl 
with  real  life  is  heterogeneous,;  it  startles  without  pleal 
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In  the  characters,  there  is  little  novelty  or  discriminalinj 
The  greatest  fault  of  the  poem  is  superfluous  aiiiplilic| 

•  tion  ;  which  presents  indistinct  images  to  the  mind,  a| 
which  frequently  distorts  the  thoughts  from  their  natu| 
bias  to  accommodate  the  rhyme.  The  similes  are  moren| 
merous  than  select  ;  we  are  not  often  called  upon  to  a 
mire  the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  th 
are  almost  always  tame  and  spiritless  in  their  applicafio 
It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to  notice  the  prosaic  humility 
diction.  Poets  in  general  are  glad  to  avail  themselves 
all  the  liberties  of  inversion  consistent  with  perspicuity; 
elevate  what  is  low',  dignify  what  is  familiar,  and  avoid 
much  as  possible  those  degrading  associations  which  arei 
separable  from  common  forms  and  idiomatic  expressifi 
Dr.  B.  eviilently  aims  at  .simplicity  ;  but  he  has  obtaiiieil 
at  the  expence  of  strength  and  animation. 

It  would  he  easy  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  exampii 
the  task,  however,  is  unpleasant,  and  we  willingly 
a  less  exceptionable  passage  as  a  specimen. 

'I’he  following  portraiture  of  Christian  graces  issketc 
with  tolerable  fancy.  We  have  presumed  to  curtail* 
of  its  dilfusion. 

‘  First  in  the  train  meek  Penitence  appears, 

With  eyes  depressed  and  cheeks  suffused  with  tears. 

Then  Modesty,  still  blushing  through  her  veil, 

•  ,  Feels  her  own  work  the  lowest  in  the  scale  : 

While  mild  Complacence,  w.nlking  by  her  side, 

Observes  and  tells  the  virtue  she  would  hide. 

Now  Temperance,  with  cheeks  where  roses  blow, 

With  eyes  of  sapphire  and  with  breast  of  snow, 
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Displays  a  form  which  passion  never  shook. 

Each  feature  placid,  and  serene  each  look ; 

Patience  that  murmurs  not  when  wpes  oppress. 

And  Fortitude  that  braves,  or  bears  distress. 

And  Resignation  that  contemplates  ill 
To  good  transmut^  by  the’  unerring  will, 

And  Meekness  that  betrays  no  angry  sound. 

And  Candour  breathing  harmony  around, 

'  And  sweet  Simplicity,  unknown  to;  art. 

That  wears  an  Angel’s  face,  an  Angel’s  heart ; 

And  Piety  that  spreads  her  wings  to  heaven, 

Each  fault  amended  and  each  sin  forgiven.’  Vol.  1.  p.  2). 

Upon  the  whole,  though  our  author  cannot  lay  claim  to 
the  highest  rewards  of  poetical  excellence,  he  has  certiun- 
Ir  produced  a  pleasing  tale.  It  contains  many  passages,  no 
doubt,  which  will  afford  ample  scope  to  the  sneering  rail¬ 
lery  and  painful  sarcasms  of  those,  who  are  glad  of  every 
opportunity  to  fling  their  reproaches  at  piety  and  virtue. 
But  the  censure,  which  is  dictated  by  an  irreligious  and 
infidel  spirit,  will  not  produce  much  impression,  we  trust, 
ither  on  the  author  or  the  p;ihlic.  We  think  it  impossible 
or  any  one  whom  it  is  a  credit  to  please,  to  read  Philemon, 
ithout  admiring  the  pure  principles  and  the  amiable  bene- 
olence  that  breathe  in  every  line.  ‘ 
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Uit  X.  Obsei-vatious  on  Madness  and  Melancholy :  including  practi- 
ucal  Remarks  on  those  Diseases ;  together  with  Cases :  and  an  Ac* 
count  of  their  morbid  Appearances  .on  Dissection.  By  John  Haslam, 
late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge :  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecary  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
8w.  pp.  345.  Price  9s.  Callow,  Hayden.  1809. 

THOUGH  the  press  has  teemed  with  publications  on^  the 
very  interesting  subject  of  diseased  intellect,  varying  in 
ilieir  merit  as  well  as  in  their  views  of  the  subject,  exhibiting 
toiisiderable  ingenuity  in  their  respective  theories,  as  well  as 
=‘jve!ty  in  the  modes  of  treatment  recommended,  yet  little, 
kv  little  important  information  has  been  supplied.  Tha 
i'story  of  insanity  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the 
'“man  mind;  and  while  our  knowledge  .of  this  wonderful 
•srtof  our  composition  in  a  state  of  health  and  integrity  re¬ 
gains  so  circumscribed,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  arrive 
such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  when  disordered  and 
Ranged,  as  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  con- 
wence  or  certainty  in  our  curative  attempts.  Metaphysics, 
j*ology,  physiology,  and  pathology  have  been  long  and  ar- 
^ijously  engaged  in’  this ihteresting  investigation;  but,  after 
^'i  die  limits  which  separate  reason  and  madness  have  never 
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been  accurately  defined.  There  cannot  be  a  more  strikhj!] 
ejicinplilicatiou  of  this  fact,  than  we  find  in  a  number  of  in!| 
diviiluals,  who  seem  to  be  heteroclites  in  society  ;  who,  wi  jijl 
ar»  exuberance  of  sense,  have  a  dearth  of  what  is  called  com. 
inon  sense ;  whose  ordinary  deportment  differs  greatly  froj 
that  of  tlie  generality  of  mankind  ;  wllo  have  scarcely  -a  move, 
inent  or  sentiment  unmarked  with  singularity  ;  who,  btin. 
at  large,  are  only  termed  characters  or  but,  i 

within  the  walls  of  St.  Luke’s  or  Bethlem  hospital,  would U 
ranked  among  the  most  hopeless  of  incurables,  and  fne  pla¬ 
card' on  each  would  be  tribus  Antiajris  Caput '  insanaUk. 
Such  subjects  are  certainly  predisposed  to  the  worst  speck 
of  mental  malady,  and,  after  being  exposed  to  excititi^ 
causes,  are  often  observed  to  become  permanently  in>a;i: 
It  is  also  to  be  lamented,  that,  notwithstanding  the  niork' 
appearances  which  have  been  found  in  the  organ  of  intelle: 
ill  those  who  have  died  insane,  it  is  impossible  to  deciil 
which  are  the  causes  and  which  the  effects  of  the  dise’ase._ ' 
is  therefore  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  most  simple  divisio 
of  mental  maladies,  and  a  practice  bordering  clo.se  upc 
empirical,  would  not,  in  a  comparative  experiment  ujwii 
given  number  of  cases,  be  ultimately  the  most  successful. 

ISIore  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the.  first  edkio 
.of  Mr.  Ilaslam’s  work  was  ushered  into  the  world :  its  bu' 
.is  materially^  increased,  but  whether  its  value  is  angraeii!' 
in  a  similar  ratio  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  We  believe  I 
lias  ever  since  occupied  a  situation,  which  no  other  iidk- 
dual  in  the  kingdom  can  boa.'it;  a  situation  which  furnisW 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  casc.s,  and  the  best  pc 
sible  opportunities  of  experience.  We  therefore  seized t 
volume  with  no  little  avidity.  \V'e  anticipated  some  vahia ' 
additions  to  bis  former  work;  but  have  only  found  a  ir 
proof  of  the  tiillicullv  of  writing  any  thing  satisfactory  oiui 
eases  of  the  mind,  and  still  find  reason  to  lament  that  a  co 
plete  practical  treatise  on  insanity  remains  a  desideratum. 

We  now  proceed  brielly  to',  examine  the  contents  olt" 
volume  before  us,  which,  agreeably  to  established  custc' 
opens  with  a  dcfiuilion  of  the  disease.  Here,  after  observe 
that  there  is  no  word  in  the  Engli.sii  language  more  desenu 
.  of  a  ]5recise  definition  than  madness,  and  the  difiercnce 
opinion  of  most  modern  authors  on  the  sybject,  Mr.  H-Oll 
some  pains  to  discover  , the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  j 
tracing  it  back  to  its  source.  Here,  we  tliink,.be  eshib' 
satisfac’.oi  y  proof  of  jiatient  research  aiid'.mucb  useless  U't 
luiity,  .in  attempting  wliat  is  impossible.  .  For,  as  theC'* 

.  differ  ad  infuiiiuni,  as  no  two  are  exactly  .alike,  and  the  ^ 

.  crepaiice  rcsult.s  from  such  a  vast  variety  of  circuuistau' 
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.  e  most  accurate  description  of  one  minjht  be  very  far  from 
^nn^nriate  to  any  other.  In  treating  this  part  of  his  sub- 

Ie  reasoning  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  in- 
il  by  the  grammatical  and  metaph3*sical  opinions  of 
)rne  Tooke;  and  t!)ongh  his  speculations  are  amusing, 
some  seiK>e  original,  tiiey  arc.  of  no  practical  iin- 
:c.  As  a  proof,  we  offer  the  follo»ving  quotation. 

ar  as  I  have  observed  respecting  the  human  mind  (and  I  speak  with 
jsitation  and  diffidence)  it  does  not  possess  all  those  powers  and 
with  which  the  pride  of  man  has  thought  proper  to  invest  it. 
senses  we  are  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  objects,  and  we 
able  of  recollecting  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  rest 
to  be  merely  a  contrivance  of  language.  If  mind  wei*e  actually 
of  the  0|)erations  attributed  to  it,  and  possessed  of  these  powers,  it 
icccssarily  have  been  able  to  create  a  language  expressive  of  those 
and  operations.  But  tlie ‘fact  is  otherwise.  The  language  which 
mzes  mind  and  its  ojicralions,  has  been  borrowed  from  external 
:  for  mind  has  no  language  peculiar  to  itself.  A  few  instances 
fHciently  illustrate  this  position.  •After  having  committed  an  of- 
,  is  natural  to  say  that  the  mind  feels  contrition  and  sorrow.  Con- 
is  from  cum  and  teroy  to  rub  together,  which  cannot  possibly  have 
ing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  which  is  incapable  of 
;  its  ideas  or  notions  together.  Contrition  is  a  figurative  expression, 
ly  possibly  mean  the  act  of  rubbing  out  the  stain  of  vice,  or  wearing 
)y  friction  the  prominences  of  sin.  If  we  were  to  analyze  the  word 
,  which  is  held  to  be  a  mental  feeling,  we  should  find  it  to  be  trans- 
froin  bodily  sufferance ;  for  the  mind  is  incapable  of  creating  a 
:orrectly  expressive  of  its  state,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary 
rrow  it  from  soreness  of  body — see  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley, 
I.  p.  207,  where  sore,  sorry,  and  sorrow  are  clearly  made  out  to 
same  word. ^ 

seems  clear  enough  that  Mr.  H.  has  no  great  reverence 
ihe  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  and,  it  may  he';  doubts 
xistence.  But  the  philological  speculations  of  which 
s  enamoured,  aft’ord  no  proof  that  the  powers  of  the 
I  are  overrated  either  in  number  or  importance,  nor  any 
■nent  in  favour  of  the  materialists.  It  is  not  to  he  sup- 
(l  that  the  mind  can  comprehend  its  own  nature,  any 
ethan  the  eye  see  itself;  still  less  could  it  be  expected 
now  its  own  history,  wliich  would  involve  an  a'usolutv 
radiction,  implying  that  it  was  botli  young  and  old  at 
No  wonder,  then,  that  tlie  mind  should  borrow  from 
'ole  objects  and  bodily  feelings,  the  term.s  by  which 
oiiveys  to  another  mind  the  imperfect  notion  it  forms 
'‘‘S  own  acts  and  sensations.  Mental  and  bodily  feelings, 
‘over,  are  not  the  less  distinct  in  their  nature,  because 
’  found  convenient  to  express  them,  if  we  would  be  un- 
‘'5od,  by  analogous  or  identical  .terms.  Sonow  is  still 
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a  very  different  thing  from  soreness,  though  the  best  ide, 
we  can  form  or  convey  of  the  suffering  of  the  mind  shoul; 
be  fiirnisheil  by  a  comparison  of  it  to  that  of  the  body. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  detail  of  symptoms,  in  tli 
description  of  which  Mr.  H.  is  very  happy.  Here  we  han 
the  result  of  large  experience  and  acute  observation.  Hi 
informs  us  that  madness  is  more  liable  to  occasion  drfec 
in  the  organ  of  hearing  than  in  any  other  :  that,  though ij 
scarcely  recollects  an  instance  of  a  lunatic  becoming  blinj 
he  has  met  with  numbers  who  were  deaf.  It  is  certain,  i 
he  remarks,  that  in  maniacs,  more  delusion  is  convevei 
through  the  ear  than  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  other  sen«i 
‘  Those  who  are  not  actuary  deaf,  are  troubled  with  dii 
culty  of  hearing  and  tinnitus  aurium.*  ‘In  consequence  tJ 
some  affection  of  the  ear,  the  insane  sometimes  insist  tW 
malicious  agents  contrive  to  blow  streams  of  infected  a 
into  this  organ.  Others. have  conceived,  by  meansofwy 
they  term  hearkening  wires  and  whiz-pipes,  that  varioiiso!^ 
scenities  and  blasphemies  are  forced  into  their  minds; aid 
it  is  not  unusual  for  those  who  are  in  a  desponding  co| 
dition  to  assert,  that  they  distinctly  hear  the  devil  tcr.iiJ 
ing  them  to  self  destruction.^  Indeed  there  is  no  sympia 
more  uniformly  present,  in  several  species  of  insanity,  th: 
the  listening  to  fancied  voices.  We  have  been  often  ss 
prised  and  amused  in  witnessing  the  ingenuity,  the  aent: 
ness,  and  eloquence,  exhibited  by  some  madmen  in  the 
disputes  with  imaginary  opponents.  At  page  71  wefe 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  singular  cases,  in  proof 
the  above  statement,  that  we  ever  met  with,  buttooloi 
for  insertion.  Mr.  Haslam  also  informs  us,  that  the  syaj 
toms  are  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  body}  that^ 
dily  occupation  and  exertion  seem  to  mitigate  mental « 
fering;  and  that,  after  a  long  continued  paroxysm,  the  i 
teguments  of  the  head  become  loose  and  may  be  gamw 
up  in  the  hand. — He  explodes  the  generally  received  cj 
nion  that  maniacs  do  not  suffer  from  cold,  asserting  t 
they  are  particularly  subject  to  mortifications  of  the  let’' 
Our  author  next  defines  what  has  been  termed  a  » 
interval,  than  which,  no  part  of  his  subject  is 
resting  and  important,  eitner  in  a  medical  or  juridical 
of  view.  On  this  topic  much  has  been  said,  and  the^j 
still  much  room  for  discussion:  for  great  contrariety ou’ 
nion  respecting  it  still  exists,  as  well  among  medical  as  f; 
men.  , 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  made  up  of  ca^St 
majority  of  which  were  puolished  in  the  former  e  H 
The  accompanying  dissections  tend  to  confirm  the 
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tioii^  uf  other  pathuiogii>ts,  that  organic  disease  exists  in  most 
fases  of  Mania.  ,•  .. 

In  chapter  the  (ifib,  >  Mi.  Ilaslaui  details  the  causes  of 
insanity.  Here  ne\v  reasons  are  assigned  fi>r  believing  the 
(itsease  hereditary.  .He  very  properly  rejects  the  idea  of 
L,ar  intUience  on  maniacs.  In  Ins  division  of,  causes,  he 
Uynis  ilie  usual  goneia  of  moral  ami  physical. 

[The  sixth  chapter,  on  tlie  probable  event  of  the. disease, 
foTords  much  important  information,  procured  .from  accu;- 
Le observation,  and  the.  records  of  the  institution  in  winch 
Hr.  Haslam  has  long  been  an  officer.  We  are  willing, to 
lilow  him  the  just  meed  of  merit,  for  the  treatment., of 
lianv- parts  of  his  subject;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  si.- 
Lice  his  sarcastic  remarks  on  a  very  important  one,  in  which 
Irery  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind  must  feel  a  peculiar 
liiriest.  We  refer  to  his  observations  re^pecting  the  intlu-. 
Knee  of  cliflercnt  religious  opinions  on  the  mind,  and  that 
fcecies  of  mental  derangement  which  has  been  ternied  de- 
lniional.  'riiough.Mr.  H,  professes  to  institute  a  generous  and 
Ikrant  survey  of  religious  opinions,  we,  can  ,givc  him  no 
fcjit  for  liberality.  We  know  enough  of  the  Methodists 

■  affirm,  that  his  reflections  on  their  creed  are  unjust.  It  js 
we,  some  of  the  most  illiterate  of  their  fraternity  ‘  .have 
■iuiiied  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  the  holy  office  and  though 
■arly  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  first  pric.ciples  of  gramnuir, 
B’i  possessing  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  their  native 
Bguage,  yet  they  have  rivetted  the  attention  of  their  au- 
Bjrici,  have  enforced  the  most  important  sentiments  with 
H  energy  and  fluency  of  speech  which  their  calnmniators 
Bald  in  vain  attehipt  to  imitate,  and  produced  an  im- 
Bsdon  of  the  most  salutary  nature,  where  the  best  logic 
B  finest  style  would  have  been  inelfectual.  The  allusiou 
Btiie  assistance  of  cordials  to  fix  the  waverings  of  belief, 
Banivorthy  an  enlightened  mind ;  and  though  this  consci- 
Kous  gentleman  '  sarcastically  acknowledges  his  obligati- 
B  to  the  ‘  Faction  of  Faith,'  as  he  terms  ,  the  Methooists, 

■  die  supply  of.  the  many  cases  which  have  furnished  his 
B-rknce  of  this  v;  retched  calamity,  we  arc  of  opinion  he 
■'1  ijualified  to  treat  them  successfully.  If  moral  causes 
■"Iwecl  to  produce  the  diseases  in  question,  moral  means 
■mre  may  be  admiUed;  and  liowcv.er  competent  Mr. 

may  be  esteemed  in  the  management  of  other  cases, 
'^aould  hesitate  before  we  consigned  a  friend  to  his  care 
"''‘s  sulfcring  under  ‘  devotional  insanity.’  His  senti- 
!■  ’  subject,  savour  strongly  of  the  in- 

j’B  Pfii'ciples  which  prevail  among  too  many  of  his  pro- 
■nn  as  well  as  ours  ;  and  which  render  them  totally  in- 
-Bol.  VI.  X  ''  ■  - 
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a  very  different  thing  from  soreness,  though  the  best  idt 
we  can  form  or  convey  of  the  suffering  of  the  niind  shoal; 
be  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  it  to  tl^t  of  the  body. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  detail  of  symptoms,  in  tti, 
description  of  which  Mr.  II.  is  very  happy.  Here  we  han 
the  result  of  large  experience  and  acute  observation.  Hi 
informs  us  that  madness  is  more  liable  to  occasion  drfer 
in  the  organ  of  hearing  than  in  any  other  :  that,  though  hi 
scarcely  recollects  an  instance  of  a  lunatic  becoming  blini 
he  has  met  with  numbers  who  were  deaf.  It  is  certain,  i 
he  remarks,  that  in  maniacs,  more  delusion  is  convevei 
through  the  car  than  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  other  sensn 
‘  Those  who  are  not  actually  deaf,  are  troubled  with  diiii 
culty  of  hearing  and  tinnitus  aurium*  ‘In  consequence 
some  affection  of  the  ear,  the  insane  sometimes  insist  thi 
malicious  agents  contrive  to  blow  streams  of  infected  r,'i 
into  this  organ.  Others  have  conceived,  by  means  of  whs 
they  term  hearkening  wires  and  whiz-pipes,  that  variousoh 
scenities  and  blasphemies  are  forced  into  their  minds ;a'! 
it  is  not  unusual  for  those  who  are  in  a  desponding  cci 
dition  to  assert,  that  they  distinctly  hear  the  devil  tempi 
ing  them  to  self  destruction.*  Indeed  there  is  no  sympiui 
more  uniformly  present,  in  several  species  of  insanity,  tha 
the  listening  to  fancied  voices.  We  have  been  often  s; 
prised  and  amused  in  witnessing  the  ingenuity,  the  acir 
Hess,  and  eloquence,  exhibited  by  some  madmen  in  the 
disputes  with  imaginary  opponents.  At  page  7 1  we  tisi 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  singular  cases,  in  proof 
the  above  statement,  that  we  ever  met  with,  but  too  let 
for  insertion.  Mr.  Haslam  also  informs  us,  that  the  syni 
toms  are  influenced  by^  the  position  of  the  body  j  that  ■ 
dily  occupation  and  exertion  seem  to  mitigate  mental 
fering;  and  that,  after  a  long  continued  paroxysm,  the  i 
teguments  of  the  head  become  loose  and  may  be  gathte 
up'  in  the  hand. — He  explodes  the  generally  received  r| 
nion  that  maniacs  do  not  suffer  from  cold,  asserting  t 
they  are  particularly  subject  to  mortifications  of  the  icft 

Our  author  next  defines  what  has  been  termed  «  ^ 
intetval,  than  which,  no  part  of  his  subject  is  ntoreir" 
resting  and  important,  eitner  in  a  medical  or  juridical  p 
of  view.  On  this  topic  much  has  been  said,  and  there 
still  much  room  for  discussion ;  for  great  contrariety  ote 
nion  respecting  it  still  exists,  as  well  among  medical  as  k 

men. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  made  up  of 
majority  of  which  were  published  in  the  former  eQ‘- 
The  accompanying  dissections  tend  to  confirm  the  obsf 
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tioiis  uf  other  (jatholugibts,  that  organic  dibcase  exists  in  most 

cases  of  Mania.  •  .  . 

Ill  chapter  the  fifth,  ;  Mi.  liaslani  details  tlie  causes  ot 
insanity.  Here  new,  reasom,  are  assigned  fs>r  believing ^tlie 
lioease  hereditary.  He  very  properly  rejects  the  iuea  of 

Iintluence  on  maniacs.  In  Ins  division  of^  causes,  he 
s  the  usual  geneia  of  moral  ami  physical. 

3  sixth  chapter,  on  the  probable  event  of  thc-diseasc, 
s  much  important  information,  procured  from  accu- 
ibservation,  and  the.  records  of  the  institution  ui  which 
Haslaui  has  long  been  an  officer.  We  are  willing, to 
him  the  just  meed  of  merit,  for  the  treatment  of 
parts  of  his  subject;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  si- 
his  sarcastic  remarks  on  a  very  important  one,  in  which 
enlightened  and  benevolent  niirul  must  feel  a  peculiar 
■St.  We  refer  to  his  observations  re>pecting  the  influ-, 
of  different  religious  opinions  on  tlie  mind,  and  that 
PS  of  mental  derangement  which  ha;>  been  ternied  de- 
lal.  'riiough  Mr.  H.  professes  to  institute  a  generous  and 
mt  survey  of  religious  opinions,  we,  can  give  him  no 
t  for  liberality.  We  know  enongli  of  the  Methodists 
inn,  that  his  reflections  on  tlieir  c  reed  arc  unjnsu  It  js 

some  of  the  most  illiterate  of  their  fraternity  ‘  .have 

•/ 

10(1  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  the  holy  office  and  though 
y  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  first  principles  of  grainnuir, 
possessing  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  their  native 
lage,  yet  they  have  rivetted  the  attention  of,  their  au- 
ei;,  have  enforced  the  most  important  sentiments  with 
iiergy  and  fluency  of  speech  wliich  their  calumniators 
1  in  vain  atteinpt  lo  imitate,  and  produced  an  iin- 
ion  of  the  most  salutary  nature  whin-e  the  best  logic 
finest  style  would  have  been  inetfectual.  The  allusipu 
10  assistance  of  cordials  to  fix  the  waverings  of  belief, 
nvorthy  an  enlightened  mind  ;  and  tliough  this  consci- 
us  gentleman  sarcastlcajly  acknowledges  his  ‘obligati- 
^0  the  ‘  Faction  of  Faiik^^  as  he  terms  the  Rletliodists, 
^itipply  of- the  nvaPiV  cases  which  have  furnished  his 
nonce  of  this  v^  retched  calamity,  we  are  of  opinion  he 
qualified  to  treat  them  successfully.  If  moral  causes 
llowed  to  produce  the  diseases  in  question,  moral  means 
may  be  admitted ;  and  however  competent  Mr. 
may  be  esteemed  in  the  management  of  other  cases, 
bould  hesitate  before  vve  consigned  a  friend  to  his  care 
suifering  under  ‘  devotional  ins;mity.’  His  senti- 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  savour  strongly  of  the  in- 
phnciples  which  prevail  among  too  many  of  liis  prq- 
as  well  as  ours  ;  and  w'hich  vender  them  totally  in- 
OL.  VI.  X  - 
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competeftt  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  reasoniniis  ofthii 
class  of  patients,  or  successfully  ‘minister  to  a  mind  diseased.’ 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  can  •  appreciate  such  ao 
expression  as  ‘  a  wounded  spirit,*  even  in  the  mouth  ofan 
unprejudiced  dispassionate  Christian,  who  seem  to  live 
if. there  w«re  no  God.  Neither  fearing  nor  worshippin. 
the  omnipotent  Being,  they  might  with  more  propriety tx 
pitied  as  insane,  than  many  humble  penitents  or  sinceri 
pelievers  inordinately  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt  aw 
dread  of  -punishment.  It  ,has  been  doubted  by  jud^ 
equally  competent  with  Mr.  Haslam  and  much  less  prejit 
diced,' whether  the  term  ‘  religious  melancholy’  be  proper 
since  (without  maintaining  that  all  maladies  of  this  descrip 
tion  should  be  ascribed  to  physical  disease)  it  may  ver 
reasonably  be  suspected,  that  the  melancholy  uniformly  arise 
from  the  want  of  religion,  and  that  therefore  wliat  hi 
been  termed  devotioiim  insanity  may  more  properly  b 
called  melancholy  arising  from  the  absence  of  religion 
consolation.  We  therefore  cheerfully  assent  to  Mr.  H.’sprJ 
position,  that  it  is  sinful  to  accuse  religion,  which  presenJ 
the,  dignity  and  integrity  of  our  intellectual  faculty,  wiJ 
beiiig  die  cause  of  its  derangement.  ‘  .1 

The  remainder  of  the'  work,  is  devoted  to  the  importaJ 
subjects  of  Management  and  Medical  Treatment.  HereJ 
have  much  that  is  -valuable,  but  very  little  that  is  new;e| 
cepting  some  pbseryations  on  diet,  and  objections  to  tl 
practice  of  spouting  or  forcing  food  or  medicine  upon  iJ 
niacal  patients,  with  a.  drawing  and  description  of  an  buj 
ment  for  the  .latter  purpose,  which,  we  understand  fw 
practitioners  who  have  employed  it,  deserves  the  comiiiJ 
dations  bestowed  on  it  by  the  inventor.  In  speaking  of  1 
niedies,  Mr;  Haslam  seems  unnecessarily  severe  on  Dr.  CJ 

from"  whose  publication  on  the  sanie  subject  he  ^ 
some  pages  of  his  own.'  He  reprobates  the  Doctor’s  pij 
tice/of  swinging,  and  deceiving  his  patients  in  some  caj 
and*  ridicules  the  idea  of  benefit  expected  to  arise  fifl 
continued  intoxication  in  others  ;  but  we  must  confosl 
see  nothing  incredible  in  Dr.  C.’s  assertions  or*inadni'® 
ble  in  his  reas;Oning ;  and  as  Mr.  H.  does  not 
have  proved,  by  the  result  of  observation  or  a  detail ■ 
facts;  the  futility  of  means  recommended  from  actual! 
perience,  he  is  hardly  -  warranted  by  the  usages  of  scien! 
men  or- the  laws  of  philosophizing,  to  support  bis  obje« 
simply  by  ridicule.  Indeed  his  method'  of-ridiculingt  J 
the  humblest  kind;  instead  of  his  own  wit;  he  conteni^ 
self'  with  giving  Dr.  Cox’s' words  in  Italics.  On  we  * 
ject  of  emetics,  Dr.  Cox  seems  completely  at  issue  I 
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gjslam ;  think  the  latter,  however,  'has.  been  'scarcely  just 
»f  jccarale,  when  be  asserts,  333.)  ‘  In  reading  over  the 
related  by  Dr.  C.;,  there  •  is  no  one  where  emetics  have 
upj,  solely  employed  as  a^nts  Of- cure  ^  tlrey  have  always 
liecn  linked  with,  other  remedies for,  opon  referring  to 
Dr.  C.’s  book,  ,we  find-  no  less,  than  three  cases  (pp.  105,  '106, 
audio?)  in  which  emetics  alone  were  successfully  employed. 
We  must  here  conclude  our  obervaUons  on  Mr.  -Haslam’^ 
.x)k;  which,  notwitlistanding  many  instances -of 'defective 
jvleas  well  as  reasoning,'  and  illiberal  sarcasms  on  conteoapo'- 
autlrors,  is  a  valuable  publication  on  a  very  interesting 
l^jof  maladies.  W e  can  recommend  it,  as  being  a  prodne* 
;on  of  talent  and  irrdustry,  attentive  observation  a^  king  exr 
nrlence.  Though  no' new  modes  of  practice  are  detailed, 
nr  much  valuable  addition  made  to  our  stock  of  resources 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind,  yet  we.  do  not 
Liitate  to  pronounce  Mr.  Huslam’s  work  the  best  practical 
Mtise  extant  on  the  subject  of  Insanity.  - 


end 
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n  XI.  Ttvo  Letters  to  **  a  Barrister”  containing.  Strictures  on  his 
Work,  in  Three  Parts,  entitled,  Hints  to  the  Puwic  and  the  Legis* 
hture,  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching'.  '  By  a 
Looker  on.  Svo.  pp.  59.  Price  Is.  6d.  Black,  Parry  and'Co.  1800. 

E  find  little  to  complain  of  in  this  pamphlet,  excqpt  that  it  comes 
too  late.  The  author  entered  upon  his  task  with  haany  advantages, 
some  of  them  .peculiar  to  himself ;  with  a  vigorous  and  Ctdtivated 
,  with  considerable  observation  of  life,  and  with  so '  attachment 
genuine  religion,  not  derived  from  early  prepossessioos,  but  from 
candid  examination  of  a  mature  understanding  ;  it  is  some  advtn* 
,  also,  that  he  holds  bimself  distinct  from  the  Calvinists,  and  may 
etorc  be  regarded,  when  speaking  of  their  creed  and  character,  as  an 
.ssed  witness.  He  has  produced  a  temperate,  rational,  concise,  and 
ctory  answer -to  nearly  all  the  Barristei’s  misrepresentations;  the 
ot  which,  on  readers  in  general,  will  be  not  a  little  increased,  by 
hnkness  with  whicb.he  concedes  some  unimportant  points  to  his  an- 
ffst,  and  the  respect  in  our  opinion  excessive)  which  he  avo^s  for 
‘ability  as  an  advocke.'  He  gives  the  following  character  of  the 
he  undertakes  to  answer.  ' 

A  plenteous  assortment  of  quotations  from  well-meaniog  but  incau- 
R  writers,  contributing  most  liberally  to'  swell  the  siste  of  your  pam- 
and  to  enhance  their  value  ;  these  unfortunate  quotations,  too,  set 
all  the  aid  which  the  typographical  art  could  furnish,  to  give  a 
^invidious  construction  teethe  obnoxious  passages  :  a  little  pompons 
I ^r-ietched  ratiocination  'about' possible  improbabilities,  and  idle  spe* 
‘^ooa  respecting  effects,*  which  never  have,'iK)r‘ are  ever  likely  to  take 
these  are  the  precious  materials,  which,  hashed  up  with  a’  proAi« 
^  most  hvefaced  scurrility,  and  r  the  most  insulting  persona- 

ij  comprise  the  sum  and  substance  of  your  nuch  vaunted  |)eKfbrBTaQce.’ 

!*• 
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We  select  two  paragraphs,  respecting  the  Barrister’s  mode  of  treating 
the  religious  magazines  and  tho  writings  of  Bunyan,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  neat  and  conclusive  manner. 

‘  It  may  be  easy  to  extract  from  the  periodical  publications  circalattd 
amongst  Lvangelical  Christians,  a  few  instances  of  weakness  and  abjtr. 
dity,  and  to  discove.-  in  flie  character  and  manners  of  some  of  the  good 
people,  many  ludicrous  eccentricities  :  but  these  are,  for  the  most  p, 
harmless  exuberances  of  feeling,  which  lead  to  no  moral  obliquity,  hj 
could  be  wished,  indeed,  in  every  case,  that  while  the  affections  gatt| 
ener<ry  to  the  character,  these  should,  in  their  turn,  be  subjected  to] 
the  controul  lof  the  rational  faculty.  But  this  happy  union  of  lively  feel-i 
itigs  and  chastened  judgment  falls  not  often  to  the  lot  of  erring  huma-j 

nity.*  p.  27i  ■  .1  •  >  ^  ,  »•  •>  I 

‘The  extracts  which  you  have  made  from  Bunyan  s  wnlings,  with  yoj^ 
own  typographical  illustrations,  serve  ratner  to  betiay  the  ^impuriiy 
youp  .own  mind,  than  to  prove  a  w.ant  of  delicacy  in  the  original  amhorJ 
A  prurient  and  libidinous  imagination  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  rj 
offensive  itiiport  to  a  passage, '  which  may  have  been  written  v/ith  tis! 
piircst  intent;  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  heart.’  p.  .W. 

Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  find  individuals  among  their  st 
quaintance,  wlio  are  weiHt  and  ignorant  enough  to  be  the  Banistetj 
dupes  r-to  admit  his  quibbles,'  believe  his  falshoods,  tremble  at K 
thrcafenin'gs  and  prophecies,^  and  conceive  an  .abhorrence  tor  the 
thiest  of  thcir„  countryiheri,  oh  account  of  the  acknowledged  strictna 
arid  imputed  depravity  of  their  morals;  such  readers,  we  think,  will 
well  to  call  in  the  Lo  ker-on.  '  -  •  ‘  ' 


-Art.  XU.  'Satan’s  Devices  ■  exposed,  in  Four  Sermons,  by  the  h 
.  .Thomas  Knowles,  B.  A.  Curate  of  Humberstonc,  in  the  County 
ra  Lincoln..  -Svo.  pp.  96.  Price  2s.  6d.  Crosby,  Baynes,  Seeley,- 

-1810. 


m: 


v.  Knoavles  has  our  thanks  for  this  excellent  little  volume  on  aK 
important  subject.  It  is  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  comfoaf' 
large  portion  of  professing  Christians.  The  language  is  plain,  but 
vulgar  ;  the  arguments  are  close  and  perspicuous  ;  and  the 
the  stamp  of  much  good  sense,  and  piety.  These  sermons  descria 
vvide  circulation,  and,  if  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  might  be 
great  advantage  among  the  poor.  Mr.  K.  seems  to  have  acquire  I 

of  communicating  .instruction  to  the  unlearned  ;;  and  if  humanity  | 

Christian  benevolence  arc  not  empty  sounds,  the  cultivation  of  tms  I 

intitled  to  higher  praise  than  the  greatest  proficiency  in  philosopny^l 

meuphysics.  'I  he  onli/  instruction  which  the  greater  part  of  a  0005^ 
_ _ vnsf  fnr  conception! 


iiicuiuiiy - — -  -  o  f! 

•tion  can  receive  on  subjects  of  importance  too  vast  for  concepts 

be  received  through  thvtr  minister.  Shall  this  minister,  then,  obsc<} 
...  °  .  li-  i  r  1  •  _ he 


LK,  ICCClVttJ.  . .  ^  .  . 

pay  his  homage  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  congregation,  whom  ne  y 
to  be  of  more  imporlance  than  all  the  rest,  in  hopes  of  obtainm^^-j 
turn,  a  reputation  for  science  and  taste,  and  send  empty 
who  are  looking  up  to  him  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  who  are 
for  want  of  knowledge  ?  Let  shame  burn  the  face  of  such  a  i 
cinder  !  A  day  w/7/  come,  when  a  kind  and  condescending  2  t 
the  poor  of  Christ’s  flock  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  the  wn 
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lu3  bartered  thi  purchase  of  the  Redeemer’s  blood  for  the  pitiful  applause 
of  a  vain  mortal  like  himself,  shall  meet  with  his  merited  infamy  !  When 
«ill  Christian  ministers  think  the  boast  of  the  holy  apostle  their  highest 
onise?  ‘‘  church  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  under- 

Lnding*  that  I  might  teach  others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  un- 
Ijno^vn  tongue.”  We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  plain, 
condescending,  xand  affectionate  style  of  the  sermons  before  us.  They 
ircall  founded  upon  the  same  text  (2  Cor.  ii.  11),  “  Wc  are  not  igno- 

lantof  his  devices.”  The  following  is  a  summary  of  particulars  which 
they  contain.  Sermon  1.  Young  persons  tempted  to  believe,  that  they 
jreioo  young  to  be  punished  for  their  sins — that  it  is  soon  enough  yet 
tor  them  to  repent.  Others,  that  God  is  too  merciful  to  send  any  one  to 
bell,  that  as  they  have  done  nobody  any  harm,  they  arc  in  no  danger — 
that  if  God  does  not  give  them  grace,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  living  in 
sin— that  as  Christ  died  for  all,  they  arc  sure  to  be  saved  by  his  deatli — 
that  if  they  are  prosperous,  they  must  be  favourites  of  heaven — and  if  they 
areafficted,  their  sufferings  here\y\\\  exempt  them  from  punishment  hre- 
cjur.  Sermon  II.  The  Christian  harassed  with  blasphemous  and  wicked 

It^'niights,  with  fears  that  his  day  of  grace  is  past — that  his  past  experience 
delusion — Jind  that  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sermon  Ill. 
Christian  tempted  to  tear, — that  as  he  knows  not  the  fiarticular  time 
is  conversion,  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God —Others 
)ted  to  rest  in  sudden  and  powerful  convictions,  whilst  they  shew  no 
s  of  real  conversion — others  think  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  to 
en— that  there  is  no  need  to  shun  worldly  company  and  worldly  plea- 
baton  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  society,  and 
ornamental  to  religion,  to  associate  freely  witli  the  world.  Sermon  IV. 

.n  assaults  the  church  of  Christ  by  stirring  up  violent  persecutions 
instil — bye.\citing  calumny  and  reproaches  against  pious  Christians — 
by  raising  up  false  professors  and  false  teachers.  Mr.  K.  has  an- 
nced  that  he  has  in  the  press  “  Eighteen  sernr.ons,  or  short  and  plain 
ourses  tor  the  use  of  families.”  We  hope  to  find  these  sermons  de- 
i-g  of  a  place  among  the  very  few  which  are  really  proper  for  this 

-Xlll.  'I he  Friendly  Call  of  I  ruth  and  Reason  to  a  ^ezu  Sjiecies 
f  DUsetiiers;  to  which  are  prefixed  a  Few  Observations  on  the  f'.x- 
J^dicncy  of  Parliamentary  Interposition  *  duly  to  expLiin,  and  it  ne- 
:essai-y  to  amend  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  commonly  called 
the  Toleration  Act.’  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  M.  D.  bvo.  pp. 
1^0.  price  Is.  Kivingtons. 

^  XIV.  jI  SermoHy  preached  before  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  and 
Uergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Berks,  at  tlie  Visitation  holJcn  at  St. 
Helen’s  Church,  Abingdon,  on  Wednesday  the  third  of  May,  18o9. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  M.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wiliingford. 
pp,  26.  price  I  s.  Rivingtons. 

"  XV.  Strictures  on  a  Seirmonj  preached  by  the  Rev.  E  Barry, 
M.  O.  before  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Berks,  at  the 
Msitation  at  Abingdon,  May  3,  1809.  By  J.  Raban.  8vo.  pp.  44*.  price 
h.6d.  Williams  and  Co. 

<  new  species  of  dissentei^’ addressed  in  the  first  of  tliese  pub. 
hcations,  are  those  who  partially  or  totally  give  up  tlieir  attendance 
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on  divine  service  In  certain  churches  of  the  establishment,  because  tlie* 
think  the  pulpit  is  made  to  contradict  the  desk,  the  general  strain  qfil^ 
religious  instruction  not  being  congenial  to  the  articles  of  the  choith, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  or  because  the  practice  of  the  minister 
compels  them  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  Dr.  Barry  would 
certainly  hare  been  v.ell  employed,’  (not  indeed  in  recommending  ai 
infringement  on  religious  liberty)  but  in  attempting  to  shew,  by  a  fair 
ment  of  facts,  and  a  correct  train  of  reasoning,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  li| 
berality  and  respect,  that  such  ‘  dissenters*  had  no  substantial  ground  for 
discontent  and  secession.  If  this  *was  his  design,  we  have  only  to  regret 
his  unfortunate  failure.  We  are  apprehensive  that  the  persons  be  ad. 
dresses  would  be  but  too  ready  to  contend,  that  many  of  liis  sutemtnu 
are  unsupported  and  erroneous,  that  he  grossly  misrepresents  their  opinions, 
that  his  argument  is  loose  and  sophistical,  anc}  that  his  spirit  is  arrogant, 
disingenuous,  and  uncharitable  toward  the  dissenters,  but  insinuating 
and  sycophantic  toward  his  superiors  in  the  Church. — In  another  rti. 
pect,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  more  successful.  The  Sermoa 
under  review  informs  us,  tlvit  he  has  (in  consequence,  he  presumes,  of 
bis  ‘  Friendly  Call’)  been  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary’s,  Walling, 
ford.  In  vain,  it  seems,  was  a  veiy  eanx^st  and  unanimous  application 
made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon  ,  by  the  congregation  and  bodj 
corporate,  in  favour  of  anotlier  clergyman;  ‘  the  Chancellor,*  says  Dr*  B.| 
in  lan^a^e  equally  elegant  and  modest  —  *  the  Chancellor,  with  that 
lity  of  discernment  and  integrity,  which  direct  his  conduct,  was  not  ^ 
be  influenced  in  his  choice  by  this  sort  of  meddling ;  but  was 
very  unexpectedly  on  my  part,  to  have  the  presentation  made  outin^jf 
favour  and  what  stronger  proof  can  be  required  of  the  ChmA 
-lor’8  ‘  ability  of  discernment  and  integrity’,  or  what^  likelier  nicunii 
conceived  of  preserving  the  parishioners  and  body  corporate  unshakeoii 
their  adherence  to  the  Church  ?  The  Sermon,,  from  the  text  soofc 
assumed  to  be  applicable,  Matth.  xviii.  7.  is  a  piece  of  dull,  ill  written  ifi 
vective  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  dissenters,  methodists,  and  ‘  evtS- 
gelical  preachers* ;  in  which  Dr.  B.  recommends,  inter  that  on  evenj 
building  Micensed*  (he  should  have  said  ‘  registered*)  for  puWft  worship 
these  words  should  be  affixed  in  large  letters  —  ‘ 'This  is  a-ToiERAitt 
Meetin  G  House  !*  He  also  begs  his  reverend  brethren to  j 
the  post  allotted  to*  them,  &c.  and  with  no  great-  delicacy 
his  account  of  the  transactions  at  Wallingford. 

Mr.  Kaban  forcibly  exposes  some  of  the  blunders  and  absurdities'^ 
the  Doctor’s  Sermon,animadverting  successively  on  ‘  its  theological  er^  j 
its  defective  morality,  its  misrepresentation  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
lingford,  and  its  illiberality  toward  the  dissenting  body  at-  large;  2-^- 
though  be  appears  to  have  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
B’.s  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  and  a  divine,  he  is  cautious  not 
his  example  by  violating  tiie  rules  of  decorum.  Fossibly  this  circ^^ 
spection  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  warning  or  .thre^  said 
given  by  Dr.  B.,  that  he  would  proceed  in  the  Spiritual  Court 
any  one  who  should  comment  disrespectfully  on  his  preaching  or 
ter  !  This  could  not,  however,  be  any  reason  for  omitting  to 


I 


the  earnest  endeavours  of  Dr,  B.  to  reconcile  the  malcontents  to 
intemperate  clergyman,  f  Friendly  Cally  p.  97.) 


Cockbiirn’s  Strictures  m  Clerical  Education.  27 J 

Reslstini?  wiy  temptation  to  venture  any  remarks,  that  might  be  cen- 
ffj  as  fersonnU  we  only  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  clergy  who  arc 
^  to  have  request  the  publication  of  Doctor  Barry^s  discourse,  to 
J4r.  Rian’s  'Strictures,  and  (if  possible)  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
^!^med  Doctor’s  inestimable  Letters  to  Mrs.  Mestayer,  (12mo.  price 
5i.  1794)  which  lately  afforded  us  so  much  entertainment,  that  we 
the  morbid  excess  of  modesty  which  induced  him  to  omit  them 
iti  the  Rst  of  his  publications.  What  they  would*  chiefly  admire  in  this 
fork,  we  apprehend,  would  be  the  biographical  hints  relative  to  the 
parity  ot  his  education,  graduation,  and  ordination,  the  singular  de- 
j^cy  and  good  sense  with  which  he  addresses  his  fair  correspondent, 
ike  profbuna  veneration  he  manifests  for  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
Dent,  and  his  amiable  acquiescence  under  their  neglect  of  his  claims  to 

pff.'crrncnt. 

in.  XVI.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan^  a  Seatonian  prize  Poem.  By 
George  Pryme,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 
4to.  pp.  24.  price  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1810. 

E  have  read  this  poem  with  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Pryme  dis¬ 
plays  considerable  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  ima* 
iatioo  in  adorning  them;  and,  though  too  little  prominence, perhaps, 
given  to  the  principal  subject,  the  parts,  are  upon  the  whole  judicu 
Jy  disposed.  The  descriptions  do  not  always  strike  us  as  possessing 
distinctive  propriety  ;  but  the  following  passage,  the  conclusion  es- 
ially,  deserves  commendation.  It  refers  to  the  command  of  urtiversal 
‘rpation.  *  ' 

Patient  submission  and  resistance  meet 
One  common  fate  :  the  snowy  locks  of  age. 

In  dust  and  gore  lie  clotted  :  nor  the  blusli 
That  mantles  on  the  lovely  virgin’s,  cheek 
Alternate  yielding  to  tlie  paly  hue 
Of  blanching  fear  ; .  nor  the  mute  eloquence 
'H  Of  helpless  infancy,  that  playful  smiles 
’H  In  its  destroyer ’s^face,  can  mercy  find. 

IH  Haply  some  generous  foe  one  moment  stays 
'S  His  lifted  hand  ;  from  pity’s  soft  controul 
H  *  One  moment  pauses  ;  till  the  dire  command  . 

Rush  to  his  mind ;  be  turns  his'  head  away 
'  And  with  a  sigh  inflicts  the  mortal  wound;’  pp.  15—16. 

sentence  or  two,  in  vindication  of  the  *  dire  command,’  would  not 
useless  or  impertinent. 


XVIl,  Strictures  on  Clerical  Education  in  the  University  of  Cam^ 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Cpckbumj  Christian  Advocate,  and  late 
l^ow  of  6t.  John’s  College.  8vo.  pp.  36.  Price  Is.  Hatchard, 
J^~npaQ.andCo.  1809. 

^  pretty  evident  that  Mr.  Cockbum*  really,  feels  some  doubt  upon  his 
whether  he  has  done  the  church  or  the  world  much  service 
Advocate.'  He  could  therefore  hit  upon  nothing  better,  than 
the  popular  cry,  The  Church  is  in  Danger.  On  this  subject 


agalr^t .  the  ,  established  ,  ^urch 

%-o  tri  *  tu/r»  k  tx/anf  Vif*  tppI*  iinH  \x/ant  nfifiHp 


Art.  XVIII.  ^  Charge  deliveredito  the  'Oler^df  the''Archdeaconr('’ 
trarttrrr'on  the  11th  -ISlh  18th  and  14th,  "days  •  of ‘July,.  1809.  • 
thc-Rev.^Charlej  Daubenyj  Archdeacon  of  SaiKiHi .^‘8^6.  pp-  38.p^ 
l8.  -Rmifetdn.  1809.  •  :  '  \ 

«  .  '  ■  A  .  vi*.  •  iujIm  u  ' 


—  i- y  -  '  ;  ^\  ,  vl*.  •  'f  *««.  j>'  *■ 

In  ,thif  discpurscj  Mr,  D.,  after  ^ lamenting  ,wi^h;, becoming  patho*  ' 
’  '  rnelant^ioly  increase  of  schlsn),  .enters, at  sopieiepgth,  and.wia' 

*  AV*t  "i*  **ft  * ’*'^1  •  *1 1  •  ’  \r  ,1  * '  It _  'iiV  f 


as  some  reacieVs  ^migl>t  presuppose  a  bigoted  ^adyrjcate  ; 
ailogether  3eby  tlie  '  existence  of  such  defects^  but  he  concedes, ui< 
cifsations  are  tpo'unlimitVd.  \  fcfutation,  be  exlion^b^j 

rend  auditors  to**  iricrea^d  .diKgenc^  fervour  In  the 
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we  must  own  Mr.  C.  appears  to  us  to  have  made  but  few  additipns  to  hii 
stock  of  knowledge,  since  the  memorable  time  when  he  declared,  in 
dressing  's^eders  from  the  church,  that*  he  could  hot  learn  who  they  were,' 
in  what  they  differed  from  each  other,  or  why  they  separated  from  the' 
establishment  !  No  other  man  of  reading  or  obsenration* would  tuvei 
huithrded  the  opinion,  that  ‘  the  dissenters  universally  prefer  pastors  wii; 
otit  Jearning  to  those  who  have  any  !’  p.  13.  There  are  some  points,  hov.‘ 
ever,  in  Mr.  C.’s  pamphlet,  that  deserve  attention  from  the  guardians  ofogf^ 
Establishment.  Aware,  it  seems,  that  the  increase  of  separatim  is  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  dtdi.ciency  of  learning,  talents,  and  eloquence' 
in  the  clergy,  to  which  alledged  deficiencies  he  should  certainly  hin 
aclded,  as  the  most  important,  so  far.  as  it  may  be  found  to  exist,  tbHof 
zealous  jiiet^% — he  recommends,  the  University —  ^ 

<  First,  to  be  more  circumspect  in  granting  testimonials  for  orders,  asi 
to  promulgate  some  general  and  irrefragable  law  on  that  important  eul^j 
Secondly,  to  encrcase  the  necessity  of' religious  study  among  the  undw 
graduates,  by  granting  no  degrees  to  those  who  are  void  of  ecclesiaitki 
information;  Thirdly,  to  offer  some  stimulus  to  batchelors,  to  indii 
them  to  proceed  ardently  in  such  pursuits;  Fourthly,  to  require  i'‘w 
serious  examination,  very  much  on  religious  ,  topics;*  from  all  iriceps^ 
masters  of  arts .;  Fifthly,  not  to  grant  fellowships  at  so  early  a  jx^riod ; 
at  present;  Sixthly,  to  all  ow^  none  to*  retain -.their  fellowships’ ab» 
twelve  years. ^  •  p.  34.  /,  .  '  ^  •  *  V' ' 

From  the  general  style  of  iHe  composition,  we  presume  it  is  riotthougt 
necessaiy  for  a  Christian  Advocate  to  be  eminent  for  vigour  of  intek 
or  delicacy  of  taste.  The  following  if  perhaps  the  ihost  eloquent' pass^ 
.in  the  pamphlet;  and’ those  who  admireit  for'^rammaticarcorrcctness ^ 
doubtless  be  delighted  with  its  ’  rHetori’cal  'beauty  :-^’^*\vheh  hig!’? 
Alps  of  literature  is  within  sight  and*  within Wch,  tlie  unfatigued  w  i 
stops  suddenly,  stands  still  awhile,  and  then  sinks*  gradually  into ti 
vale  of '  idleness  and  ighorauce/^  ‘From  this'^  exquisite 
learn, ^that  t^Alps^’is^  a  singular  noun,  th^t  the  v^y.  to  lUprary 
tlirough  idleness  and  ignorance,  that ’a‘*mah  of 
by’*8u'fficieht  exertion 'sbecome  both  idl^.and  J^orattt,^lb^  that,  if 
resolved’ to  stand  stiH  'and  'do  tiothihg  at  all,^'hd*ttlay  ®reman'V^s  wise^a 
as'Midustnous  as  ever: "  *  x  .r 
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yirS4crcd  functions.  The  discourse  is  not  quite  free  from  impurity 
doctrinal  though  much  Itss  turbid  than  some  of' this  author’s  pre* 
3  publications  might  lead  us  to  expect.  Mr.  D.  appears  to  da- 
as  he  proceeds,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  he  may  in 
write  himself  into  the  true  faith  of  the  English  church.  He 
lull,  however,  a  zealous  opponent  of  that  *  most  absurd  priociplc% 
right  of  private  judgement  in  matters  of  religion.’ 


^Jt  XI X.  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenville  io  thi 
lari  of  FingalL  8vo.  pp.  16.  price  Is.  Stockdale.  1810. 

'his  letter  has  been  already  extensively  circulated  in  the  new-^pu*  ’ 
pfrs,  but  is  well  deserving  of  republication  in  a  more  durably 
.  The  object  of  the  noble  writer  is,  to  dissuade  the  Catholic  pe-^  . 
ers  from  partial  and  precipitate  decisions  ;  andi  in  particular,  to  ex* 
his  regret  at  the  rejection,  on  the  part  of  ’ the  -  Irish  Catholics, 
the  proposal  to  vest  in  the  crown  a  negative  on  the  appointment  of 
a  refusal,  he  observes,  which  can  only  tend  to  revive 'expiring 
dices  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  future  discussion  t ’  which 
jisedly  is  not  required  by  any  fundamental  tenet  of  faith,  and  whiclH 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  is  j>ecuHarIy  unseasonable  and  embarras- 
,  Disclaiming  all  party  views,  add  regarding  the  extension  of 
irightsto  the  Catholics,  not  as  a  single  unconnected  measure,  but 
aa  object  affecting  the  union  and  welfare  of  the  Empire,  his  Lord* 
pii  anxious  to  expose  the  impolicy  of  a  punctilious  ^tentioo  to  the 
Ues  of  party  prejudice  or  private  opinion.  >  .  - 

Much,’ he  observes,  <  must  be  done  for  mutual  conciliatioo,  much  for 
m  safety  ;  many  contencling  interests  must  be  reconciled,  many  . 
aies  allayed,  many  long  cherished  and  mutually  destructive  prtju^  . 
ieradicated.’ —  ‘By  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  arrangement  alooct . 
all  the  various  difficulties  be  surmounted  which  cxn  every  side 
I  this  extensive  subject.  To  be  effective  and  permanent^  such  an 
emeot  must  be  mutually  satisfactory.’ 

t  hope  no  secret  aversion,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water,  to  an  ar* 
enient  ‘  mutually  satisfactory,’  has  been  the  real  motive  for.  throw.ng 
‘in impediment  in  its  way.  Like  every  thing  ehe  from  the  pea 
j  Grenville,  this  letter  is  written  in  a  strain  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  . 
^  by  a  spirit  of  digniiied  moderation. 

—  I  •  _ _ . 


XX.  Candour  jtnd  Consistency  United ;  or  Considerations  on  some 
iporuot  Duties  connected  with  the  Belief  of  Evangelical  Trufth.  12mo. 
^165.  Price  3a.  bds.  Williams  and  Co.  Button.  1809. 

P  publication,  though  particularly  adapted  to  a  certaioe  ckiss  ot 
Pnstians  ^those  who  maintain. the  exclusive  propriety  of  baptism  on' 
of  faithi— is  not  written  in  a  sectarian  spirit.  Its  principal 
ire  to  boint  out  the  duty  of  l^lievers  to  unite  with  some  Christian 
Jo  induce  those  who  believe  the  doctrine  in  question  to  act 
^ly  to  their  belief,  and  to  persuade  such  as  have  so  acted  to  unite 
holding  the  same  tenet  as  themselves.  Besides  a  variety  [ 
^iiioos  on  these  topics,  there  are  some  useful  hints  of  a  moref 'ge* 
on  the  duties  involved  in  churrK  membership.  The  author’s 

W  Snrl  _ .‘ii.  »•*'  f  -  k'  %  t  •  ^ 


! 

I 


.  ind  moderation'  will  be  approved 

,  '■“rate,  or  his  reasooiog  feeble. 
VI,  Y 


by  many  who  may  deem  hi^ 
Christians  of  his^pwo  perswt* 


> 
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Address  to  radiamcnt. 


8ion»  who  t'hink  consUtency  of  any  importance>  may  do  well  to  reflect  upoi 
his  suggestions.  . 


Art,  XXL  The  OirtgcUion  and  Utility  of.  Public  Worship  :  a  Discourn 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  Jewm  Street,  Decemiw 
10  1  h09  ;  and  published  at  the  Request  of  the  oociety.  Ky  Abrahan 
Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp.  27.  Price  Is.  Longman  and  Co. 

1809. 


.  A  PLAIN  unimpassioned  discourse,  less  chargeable  with  feulu 
A  commission  than  of  omission,  is  just  what  our  readers  would  cxpeci 


expect  obI 


•*  commissiuii  uiuii  uuiioo.v..., j— t  --- 
a  subject  of  this  nature  from  Dr.  Rees.  His  text  is  Neh.  k.  S2, 
wi//  L  forsake  the  houie  of  our  God.  The  grounds  of  the-  determnanoo, 
in  this  particular  instance,  are  stated  to,  be,  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
iudement  and  practice  of  wise  and  good  men,  a  sense  ot  duty  (on  whkli 
topic  the  preacher  is  remarkably  concise,)  a  desire  of  personal  improve- 
ment,  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  influence  of  religion,  and 
principle  of  benevolence  toward  our  fellow  creatures.  To  Uiom  ^ 
inquire  what  other  reason,  than  the  peculiar  occasion  on  which  dbl 
course  was  preached,  could  have  suggested  the  request  to  publish  it,  *■ 
are  afraid  we  should  not  find  it  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Examiner  examined,  or  Logic  j 

■  the  Jiinior  Students  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  By  a  Graduate.  8^ 
pp.  57.  price  2s.  Oxford,  Cooke;  Mackmlay.  1809.  ■ 


•  *  *  • 

ADDISON  has  happily .  compared  the  blemishes  of  Paradise  Lost 
A  spots  in  the  sun.  The  allusion  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  ap^ 
ble  to -Mr.  Kett’s  ‘  Logic  made  easy  but  w-e  think  yet  that  the  gra  J 

.  .  V  . — ...  K'lf  marmituirKT 


his  pored  upon  its  ‘  errors’  through  a  somewhat .  magnifying  me« 
•-^that  he  has  discovered  too'  determined  a  splicitude  to  dete  ,  4 

too  vindictive  an  anxiety  to  expose  them.. 
a  'rood  deal  of  temporary  wit,  contains  some  judicious  o 
on  -the  subject  in  general  ;  and  while  we  acquit  the  writer  o 
tional  malevolence,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 

eqhal  dexterity  the -weapons  of  serious  argument  and  spom«^ 

sSouId  have  so  seldom  allied  his  wit  with  good 

hb  victories  with-  moderation.  The,  complete  r,n  motil 

towed*  on  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Kett,  must  be  aUowed 
pains.taking  gentleman  from  the  discipline  we  had  intended  for.h 

selves. 


Art.  'XXilI.  England  the  Cause  of  Eurofii s  . 

the  Biitish  Parliament.  8vo.  pp.  28.  price  Is.  Johnson. 

-  .  T3. 


'C'OR  the  strange  purpose  of  proving  to  the  sausfaction  of  J 
•[  Parliament,  that  the  obstinate  rejection  of  pacific 
pU  of  England,  rather  than  the  ambition  or  rapacity  ot  r  " 
fbe  r^al  cause  of  /  Europe’s'  subjugation,’  the  writer  ^of  th«  P  ^ 
discusses  vith  great  earnestness 

the  year  ‘  1799  ;  and  while  he.  accuses  the  friends  ot  Mr.  rox 

by'  timid  compliances  deserted  the'  principles  of  their  leade  >  « 

with  sulficient  harshness  of  invective  the  war  system  ot  mr*  ^ 
■ _  hia  unnalauble 


With  suincieni  narsnDC5>5  ui  iuvcv.u.ft  vi*v  v.**  wy- .  . .  « 

his  successors,  "Jja  attempting' to  admipister.  H^^ 


J 


hr 


SihUlli 


\\  U  it\  ♦  i  ^ 
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thf  anonymous  prescriber  evinces  a  jlaudable  zeal -for  the  ijecoVcry  o*f 
Af  p,)tjent ;  but  without  doubt  he  has  greatly  miscalculated' his  io8uepce 
„-,h  the  patient’s  executors-  '  „  ;  ‘ 


XXIV’.  An  Oration  delivered  on  Monday,'- October  Wi  "1809i  bit 
•  laving  the  first  Stone  of’  the  New  Crravel-Pit-  Meeting 
.  paradise  Field,  i  Hackney.'  'By  Robert  .  A Sp1afld,  -Mmi8tefJ6f  'thO 
Gravel-Pit  Conwe^tiort.  '  Published  by  Request.^ 8vo/ pp.’  18/' pride  Is. 

■  Lonmao'and  Co.  1809.’'  ''  '  s  ^  \  'Jo. 

,  .'.'r,  ■  >r  a.  .>  -I  .  Icr/r.j  yrr..  ''Ta 

IF  any  of  our  ^ders  -give  ;Mr.  'Asplaod  ..'credit)  for  exMfiprdioniy  U- 
^  leDt»„or.  even;,- for  ordioftry  j- inodestyi  the  anaounceip^nt  of.  th{| 
'•Oration’  may  excite. expectatwns  which  .it  ]  is  our rriutjb.llo't  remove* 
'-i  preteasioDS  to- a/.htgh/rank-  among  litmrytperfiwmaQCea»  induced 
to  hurry  .  thtou^  i..ics.f  fiirasyLand  anected ,  paragraphs )  with..  thei  bop* 

'  finding  at.,  lepgtlt  sonoe.lsymptoms  of  geokis  0nHi‘;,or^ii)ality. -,-,.Ao 
01,  we  naturaUy  -thought,  roust  be  distinguishied  ^by  .novelty  or  force 
'  KDtinicnt,,  byr. splendor  oft  imagery*,  or. .appeslt ‘to^theqbeart#-.;  We 
v  iiml,  tO;  our  mortificatwo^  that  .this  idea  .ofj.an  corotiPAr  is  excC«44 
ly  incorrect';  and.. that. we  jnustiadmit,  ...with  becoming  -dcferspce-.-.W 
.  Aspland’s  apthority*ntbat)4anC0tnia6o  .place  haraegueivtcrroinstkig 
h  a.  most  auikiwaaidiiaboured*  and  puerile  shlly  ef.j’helOffcb,.(!whiohHI 
prthodox  dissenting  .{ntaistetV  iH.  hs.  hadJventunsdbto  -pnb^hr  at  ail* 
dhave  calkd^miA(/Jf^t,)-  may  vhiUtigreatnp^rprioty* -IfF.it  corad 
one  of  a  more  rational  older,  be  classed  with  the  productlo.'la  o£ 

»  and  Bossueti  -  - — - - - -  -*■  • 

Mr.  A.itakesi  gredtqcredit^lodiihiself  and-his  papty  ibh^bhi 
their  faiths  holding,  *  professedly  hnd  -bs  a  body,  no  articles  whicn 
not,  and  have  not.. been,  always, .  held,  .byj  the'HjqMjr^t^.ehnrql/ 
is  probably ,  auperiof.  sintplicity  of  rite  - Dewt’e.pfl^d^a  wljiph  nail 
ited  so  irresistibly;  attrar^ve.  tp-  Ur  large  jproportu^  Unitar>sM» 
t.  A.  tells  us  that^^-bis  coromunipn  is  bpea-^to  a}l  t||;it‘ are.sot^^ 
character;’  not  meatiing,  we  hope,'.  tP  ^.jSD,purit)ti^c^PStO|  intec^ 
nny  thing  unsound,  j  bat  ,what  is.  ,puoi8lHtble  ;  by,-^>laws  of  his 
etty’.  It  seems  obvious  - thMj there. is  upthing  the,  (constitution 
sn  Unitarian  church,  'which  .should  prevent  decent'  and  sober  b|u8« 
®cn  frotn  being' its'^  fnembers," and'  (If  theffc' wefe'  anjfi'tefn^fatlin'jtQ 
from  becoming  ■'the'  majority ‘and,  appointing  th^  rftinistW*. ' 

^c^ds  to  inform  us  tliat  in  his  opinion  t' the  virorst  heresy  is  a  wicked 
Hi  and  this,  we  believe,  is  rather' a  popular  notion  among^  his  party. 
lO^rtunately,  there  is  not  much  seiise  in  it ;  bccausat  a  wicked  life  is 
heresy  at  all.  Error  in -practice  and  error  in  principle  are  both 
"^■  Md,  but  they  are  very  different  things;  ’  Neither  ■  is  it'  true  that 
rtB'cked  life  is  necessarily  worse  than  a  heresy;  unku '  it  be  true 
P^rticultar  evil  effect  is  more  baneful  tban-la  general  evil  prin- 
to''  produce  -  a -vast  -number  of  such  'effectfl*'  -'  If  Mr. 
mean  to  insinuate  that  a  wick'-d  life,  is  oot-.beld,  .by  other 
^poations  of  Christians,  .'to,  disqualify  a  person  for  communion  as 
a  reputed  heresy,-' it  becomes-  him  to  produce  his  proofs,  or 
f^^F*^'^hteptively  otv  a- veiy  wholesome  .and  accessary  .hint  of  his 


r«w 


’Sotry.’ 


2S4 


The  Hospital. . 


Art.  XXV.  Sonmts,  and  pthu  Poem.  .  By  Martha  Hanson.  2 
■'  .  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  350.  price  Hs.  bds.’Mawman  1809.  • 

COM£  of  our  fratemisy  have  insisted »  we  think  too  rigorously,  that «« 
‘l,  a  lady  should  not  veiitare  to  publish  tUl  she  has  made  atoleraiZ 
prohdency;  in  grammar  and  spelling.  We  will  not  .be  so  unreasonabh 
‘  tensoriout,*  but  freely  admit  that  the  ‘  circumsunces  which  now  iQ 
to  print’,  a  cpople,  of  ,  volumes  of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  may  be  io 
jirgent.as  pptrto^allqw.of  the  delay  which  in  other  cases.', we  ehouia 
earnestly  recommend,  or'  that  the  poetical  .rtalent,  they  exhibit  »» 
atone  for  any  trivial  inaccuracy.  It  d^s  not  appear,  however,  th« 
-our  fair  authf^  can  take  shelter  *<uiideri 'either  of -these  apologies.  Ba 
ff  any  of -Otfr-i' readers  are  -not  sufficiently  *  pestered^  with  manuicript 
poetry  of^thO^^aame  kind  frorti  uhc  portfolios  of  their  friends  an(J)(, 
quaintance,'Wef  sincerely. ‘hope  that- nothing-  we  have  said  or  omitted  to 
say -of*  this-lne'atii.'pnblication^  'will  dissuade  them  from  adding  it  to'thnr 
OtW -needlhssi-nnd'iharmless  luxuries.:  •> They  may*  fbrni'- some' idn 

»  ■  f  -  •  *1  z’  ••  V  .  .  z.  . 


on  the  W*  of  die  new  year  to  pass  'a  few  days  with' u8/«  Sti. 
Xns  10  a' ^rey  linnet^  which  had  been  in' the  wing,  and  sung^b 
Ibffc  it’^Had'^  bWn  ' caged  three  ^weeksj‘  tJW  authori^barmg  prevented  iti 


J^[UlSLXNXi\{rii\H(npkcJ^  a  Poeih# ,'4t0<  pp#ii23cprice  28« 'Longmasaih 

tuiii’  ijinn  on  ..  .^!zod  i;  :C0.  18ia 

*  tahhdf  this  In  ^  terms' of  unqualified 

t  'AntiaVnJsf  1  AO  >Vf/A  ¥e\  rliTi'n 


wi  I  "o  ?v*.  «cyrnlt^Weh*’my  muse,’ together  let  us  climb 
noi)uji'  •  The ^Isfpadous  stairs,  and  w^k  the  upper  wards/ 

lines,"  ^however/ are  Uugliable  there,' are  others  89 
^o^ed  that  it:  is  qi^ite /shocking  to  ]o6k  upon  them. 

{)  >  lol  if  ;  ‘  You [seek  th^elr^iplserable  cpt^,  when  dire 


{)  >  \'S\  if 

.  ;  i Misfortune’ chains  them  to \theii;  bed,  and  cheer 
A  •  l/l  /rheir  fainting  souls^ —  ^  ' 

/  ,  I <  next  after  these  in  strict  , 

:  Rotation,  pass  the  numerous  poor  who  HU 

•  l  it  .  The  spacious  hall* 

-:.;  r  /  ‘Tis  bard,  but  still  it  might  be  worse.  No  dread 
zil/*  *  Convulsion, shakes  thy  tortured  frame.  Reason 
1  /  .  •  Maintains  her  power,*  &c. — r—  .  . 

i '  .  .  ^  ‘  ye  aged  towr*s,  I  thank 

TO  . .  '.You.  for  the  aid  you  lent  the  nymph  when  she,*  &c. 

^ttow  many  books  are  to  follow  this*  ‘  specihien/  dr  how  many  ^ 
reniain  to  be  sung,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture: /but  we  cannot, 
mon  humanity,  encourage  the  muse  in  her  perambulation S|  till 
acquired  some  tolerabk  expertness  in'  the  use  of  her  legs. 


(  285  ) 

Art.  XXVII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION.. 

I  tind  PuhlUhert  nuho  have  works  in  the  press ^  wid  oblige  thi 

^QQfuluctors  of , the  Eclectic  Review, 5^  sending  injorT^ion(postpaidj) 
$f  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  wlucrrth^'^  may 
^  itpeftd  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ^  if  consistent  with  its  phnl 

The  Rev,  WMfiara  Bawdwen  proposes  Anatomy  at  Gay’s  Hospital,  has  *hi  the 
nbliibmg  by  Subscription,  in  ten  to-  press  an  experimental  Inquiry,  cuocera- 
hed, quarto,  a  literal  Tranilation  of  ing  Injuries  to  the  Canal  of  the  Inb>8. 
(he whole  of  Hoiiaesday  Book;  with  the  tines,  illustrating  the  treatment  of  the^ 
iDilern  Names  of  Places^  adapted  as  far  Hernia.  - 

0 passible  to  those  in  the  Record*'  An  '  Mr.  R.  Stocker,  Apotherory  toQuyli 
iHkx  will  be  given*  to  each  ^County,  Hospital,  has  in  the  press  the  iRcw  LoiW. 
lod  a  Glossary  with  the  lasti  volume*  don  Pharmacopoeia, .  enlarged  from  thb 
^Xtttifieas  to  be  paid  on  the  Delivery  last  Edinburgli  and*  Dublin  Phartnaco- 
fi(eqcl\rolurne.  J  Any  ^  one  volume  may  ^  poeias,  and  redhedd' to  onc  'chaiTnon 
be  subscribed  for  separately.  The  vo-  nomenclatore  ;  with  an  ap|>endix  of  the 
hnt  already  published',  contains  the  genera  and  species  of  the  different  ar- 
County  of  Tork/  including  Ainounder-  tides  of  their, Materia,  Medica. 
ni^  iaasdale,' and  Furness,  ill  Lanca-  .  Dr.  Maclean  will  shortly  publish  an 
ihire,.aod  such  parts  of  Westmoreland  Inquiry  into  the  .Origin  ^  early.Sijgns,  Na- 


Rutland  and  Lincoln.  '  Mr.  Ashford/ Member  of  the  Royal 

wMf.CThomas  Haynes  has  in  the  press^  .  College  of  Surgeons,*  in' the  press  aii 
iur  and  interesting  Discoveries  in  Horti*  Epitome  of  Anatomy,  <;uniprised  in  a  se- 
iikire,  as  an  improved  system  of  pro>  riesof  tables.  It  will  form  a  thin  qdar- 
vacating  Fruit-trees,  Ever-greens,  and  to  volume,  ami  its  object  is  to  furnish 
kiduuus.oinamentalTrecs  and  Shrubs,  a  copious  vocabulary  for  the  students  of 
Je^  Foot,  }5sq.  Surgeon,  is  preparing  anatomy.  ,  -  *  ‘  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

brpoblication  the  Lives  of  Andrew  Ro-  ^  To  be  published  in  the  present  ^ontji 
liQNon  Bowes  and  the  Countess  of  Strath-  in  2  vols* '8vo.  an  Essay  on  Nation;U 
sore  l^s Wife.  Gorernnicnts.  ‘  By  George  Ensor,  Esq. 

theTfev.  Kirby,  A.'B.  FIL.S.  Author  of  the.  Independent  Man,  And 
^9‘hor  of  Monh^aphin  Ajium’^Angl/  Principles  of  Morality, 
id  Mr.  W. Spence,  F;L.S.  are  engaged  Soon  will  be  published,  Tales^  of  Ro» 

1  preparing  an  intrcbJuction  to  Entomo-  mance,  with  other  Poems.’  ‘By  Charles 
which  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  A.  Ejton,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  He- 
ifiarJness.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  sioH.’'*  Handsomely  printed  In  foolscap 
pi  lar,  but  without  overlooking  8vo.  uitirfour  plates,  after  designs  by 

-  I  to  the  technical  and*  anatomical  Mr.  Bird. 

epartmynU  of  which,  much  new  mat-  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Brentford,  has  in  the 
fr  will  te  contributed.  Its^object,  after  press  a  practical  Treati^  on  Tinea  Ca- 
tvlatiog  objections  and  removing  pre-  pitis  Contagiosa;  together  with  Inq^- 
Indices,  is  to  include  every  thing  useful  ries  into  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fungirs 
fiuteresting  to  the  Entomological  Stu-  H®niatodes  and  Na*vi  Materni. 

except  descriptions  of  Genera  and  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  learned  Historian 
pies,  which  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Whalley  and  of  Craven,  will  shortly 
hnehawork.  publish  an  interesting  quarto  volume, 

!  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Russel’s  History  formed  principally  from  'Letters  of  Sir 
*  Modem  Europe,  continued  to  the  George  Radcliffe.  ’  ’ 

-djr  of  Amiens,  by  Dr.  Coole,  will  *  Mr.  Hutton  of -Blrlningham,’ has  in 
^published  in  the  course  of  next  month.  the'’|>f^ss  a  Trip  to  Coatham,  a  new  and 
^tlvard  Scott  ‘Waring,  Esq.  *  will  beautiful  watering  place  oq  the  coast  of 
wHjy  publish  a  History  of  the  Mah-  Yorkshire. 

prefaced  by  a  historical  sketch  I’he  Rev.  I.  Williams,  M.  A.  Curate 
Ike  Decan,  prior  to  the  era  of  Mah-  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  will  short* 7 
‘U independence.  *  publish' a  small  volume  of  Poems,  ii- 

B/  Travers,  Demonstrator  of  lusirative  of  Subjects  Moral  and  Divine, 


Jhe  Hospital 

Art  XXV.  Sonruts,cnd  other  Poem.  Hanson.  2 

fcp.  BvO.  pp.350  price  Us.  bds.  Mawman  1809. 

*  /*  r  wc  tH ink  too  ngorously^  th*it  crw 

gOME  of  .h.  Ki?  mde’ 

a  aoellinff  W«  will  not  .be  so  unreasonibli 

pyofiaency  in  gratia  .  circumsunces  which  now  2 

*  jentmous,  but  irw  T  ^nd  other  poems,  may  be  w 

to  pant  a  «0nple,  9  ,  ^ases  ,we  should 

urgent  as  potato  allow  of  thc^dei^y  ,^hibit 

eamestlv  recommen  ,  does  not  appear,  however,  that 

atone  for  “"V  sheltW^underf’either  of  these  apologies-  U 

T  Sim  To.  pesterji:  «h 

icS  sISe  kind  from-the  .portfolios  of  their  friend,  tmdac 


lind..'  •  «««»«  >»  fLTm  «!'>■»..'■  S4. 

caine->  oh  the  ^e- of  th  hid  been ‘.shot  Jin' the  wing,  and  sangb 
*a»Jto  a  greyi- linnet  w  .  ^  ,.^.auth®r‘>haying  prevemed’iti 

Ibrt  it-Had''  bWn  caged,  ‘bree  .  aappbsed  Vo  be'^ 

by  -a  iatty#toa.i  Wng.-  w*™  .  .  -v  x  •- on  ; 

^y,»oi.  ono  I  ‘  _ _ _ .r.'!.i“.-. — -*  ’■ 

T^T^r  alSehi.  UtO<  ppvn23cprice  Ss.  .Longin^ni 

4tu  XXVWlZtot/i«^«,  .Ch.i  l810..r....yH|> 

i  th  s  W..hhW'in^  termsfof  unqualified  .pk 

fiTf  kl’S  SZatoW- 

:#  oahm  «  .1.* 

look  upon  ihem. 

t'r^''T^';.ir:^ftrabi.cof;whi'dlfe 

';V, . 

•  t  I  feintinsc  souls  —  '  -  V  '  •  ^ 

'  !  i  '  I  ,  ii- ‘  next  after  these  in  strict 

:  "  ' '  Rbiation.  pa&.the  numerous  poor  who  fiU 

JrT&l'S w  u^.  “ 

.,ir‘  Convulsion  shakes  thy  tortured  fr 

.  MainuinsherFwer,’&c.— ^  ^  . 

!o‘  ;  ..You  for  the  aid  you  lent  the  nymph  when  she,  ‘ 

‘ittow  many  books  are  to  follow  this  *  ^^annot,  k 

Jilnto  J«..g.  «o  -rTua^rSeTpoiKons. 
rA^iKolSSp.™^..  i.  a.  n«Tf  h,  log.. 
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Art.  XXVII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. . 

*  *Gatkeu>i  and  PublUhert  nuho  ^  have  ivorhs  in  the  press,  will  oblige  the 
*Condnttors  of. the  Eclectic  Review,^  injormation( post  paid,) 


mrmmsm 


rCTfJ/iwu/fi  mndnfJnilt^iiMRWn ’ 


itfeild  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ^  if  consistent  fvith'hs  pMni 


Ttie  Rev.  WMtiarn  Bawdwen  proposes  Anatomy  at  Ooy’s  Hospital,  has  *h\  the 
nbliibiQg  Subscription,  in  ten  to-  press  an  experimental  Inquiry,  cuncern- 
quarto,  a  literal  Translation  of  ing  Injuries  to  the  Canal  of  the  Inb*s- 
(iie thole  of  Domesday  Book;  with  the  tines,  illustrating  the  treatment  of  the'* 
ipikrn  Names  of  Pliicesi  adapted  a.<  far  Hernia. 

a  possible  to  those  in  the  Record.'  An  ‘  Mr.  R.  Stocker,  Apotherary  toQuyli 
lnl^K'will  be  given*  to  each  ^County,  Hospital,  ha.s  in  the  press  the  ;B€«  LoiW. 
10^  a  Glossary  with  the  lasti  volume,  don  Pharmacopoeia, .  enlarged  frqm  the 
^ttXitmeas  to  be  paid  on  the  Delivery  last  Edinbnrgli  and*  Dublin  Phartnaco- 
(j(e^cl\Kolurae.  ^  Any  one  volume  may  ^  paias,  and  redhedd  to  onc'H>aim(m 
be  subscribed  for  separately.  The  vo-  nomenclatnre  ;  with  an  ap|>€ndix  of  the 
hnt  slready  published',  contains  the  genera  and  species  of  the  diAerent  ar- 
Coonty  of  York/ inoliiding  Amounder-  tides  of  their  Maieria,  Medica. 
e^^ionsdale,  and  Furness,  in  Lanca-  .  Dr.  Maclean  will  shortly  pubItsK  an 
iliire,.aod  such  parts  of  Westmoreland  Inquiry  into  the  Origin j  early  Bijgns,  Na- 
Md .Cumber land  as  are’  contained  in  the  ture.  Causes,  and  Cure  of  Hydiothorax, 
Surrey;  and  also  tbe.Counties  of  Derby,  with  a  numbcr'of  interesting  cases. 
Irotiib^am,  Rutland  and  Lincoln.  '  Mr.  Ashford,  Member  of  the  Royal 

.  Haynes  has  in  the  press^  .  College  of  Surgeons,*  in[  the  press  an 

Wf  aod  interesting  Discoveries  .in  Hor.ti*  Epitome  of  Auatomyi  «;omprised  in  a  se* 
niltare,  as  an  improved  system  of  pro>  riesof  tables.  It  will  form  a  thin  qdar* 
laraiinj;  Fruit-trees,  Ever-greens,  and  to  volume,  ami  its  object  is  to  furnish 
aiduous  oiuamental' Trees  and  Shrubs,  a  copious  vocabulary  for  the  students  qf 
Foot,  Jisq.  Surgeon,  is  preparing  anatomy.  .  '  ‘  -  ^  .. 

srpiiblication  the  Lives  of  Andrew  Ro-  v.  To  he  published  in  the  pFesent  ^ootji 
usrin  Bowes  and  the  Countess  of  Strath-  in  2  vols. '8vo.  an  Essay  on  'Natioh^U 
Bore  l\is  Wife.  Governments,  '  By  George  Ensor,  Esq. 

the  Kiev.  '^^^Ki^by,  A.'B.  FlL. S.  Author  of  the.  Iiidepcndoiit  Man,  And 
fs'hor  of  MonO^aphia  'Apum”  A'ngl/  Principles  of  Morality. 

;id  Mr.  W. Spence,  F.’L.  S.  are  engaged  Soon  will  be  published,  Tales-  of  Ro^ 
1  preparing  an  inti^uction  to  Kntomo-  inance,  with  other  Poems.'  By  Charles 
:jy,  which  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  A.  Elton,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  He- 
5fiarJness.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  sioilJ'  Hamlsomcly  printed  In  foulscnp 
opiilar,  but  withoi/t  overlooking '‘sci-  8vo.  witliTour  plates,  after  designs  by 
to  the  technical  and  anatomical  Mr.  Bird.  ' 

apartments  of  which,  much  new  mat-  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Brentford,  has  in  the 
fr  will  coRtribiited.  Its  object,  after  press  a  practical  Treati^  on  Tinea  Ca- 


Jej^Foot,  Jisq.  Surgeon,  is  preparing 
br piiblication  the  Lives  of  Andrew  Ro- 
hm  Bowes  and  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
^lelysWife. 


p preparing  an  inti^uction  to  Kntomo-  inance,  with  other  Poems.'  By  Charles 
which  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  A.  Elton,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  He- 
sfiarJness.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  sioil.’*  Handsomely  printed  In  foulscnp 
spiilar,  but  withoi/t  overlooking '‘sci-  8vo.  witliTour  plates,  after  designs  by 
to  the  technical  and  anatomical  Mr.  Bird.  ' 

apartments  of  which,  much  new  mat-  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Brentford,  has  in  the 
fr  will  coRtribiited.  Its^object,  after  press  a  practical  Treati^  on  Tinea  Ca- 
fe'iafjDg  objections  and  removing  pre-  pitis  Cdntagio.sa;  together  with  Inq^* 


^i>-'cs,  is  to  include  every  thing  useful  ries  into  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fungus 
riateresting  to  the  Entomological  Stii-  Haematodes  and  Na*vi  Materni. 
ht,  except  descriptions  of  Genera  and  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  learned  Historian 
pcies,  which  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Whalley  and  of  Craven,  will  shortly 
such  a  work.  publish  an  interesting  quarto  volume, 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  RussePs  History  formed  principally  from  Letters  of  Sir 
Modem  Europe,  continued  to  the  George  RadclifFe.  '  ’  ^ 

^djr  of  Amiens,  by  Dr.  Coole,  will  *  Mr.  Hutton  of -Birmingham,*  has  in 
►  published  in  the  course  of  next  month,  the'*  |>f^*ss  a  Trip  to  Ooatham,  a  new  and 
Edvard  Scott  Waring,  Esq.  will  beautiful  watering  place  oq  the  coast  of 
»rtly  publish  a  History  of  the  Mah<*  Yorkshire. 

fhs,  prefaced  by  a  historical  sketch  I’he  Rev.  E  Williams,  M.  A.  Curate 
Decan,  prior  to  the  era  of  Mah-  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  wilTshorti^ 
■h  independence.  publish  •  a  small  volume  of  Poems,  ii- 

^r.  B,  Travers,  Demonstrator  of  lustrativa  of  Subj^ts  Moral  and  Divine, 


I 


f 


2S6  List  of  IVorks  ncenily  published* 

I  '•(  >  1'*  ’  ‘  •  1  '»  nM  t  ,  . 

to  which  win  he  added,  an  Ode  ou  Substriptmn,  a  Kathnia]  Demoniri/v 

V acoii^tion,  addres^d  to  Dr.  Jenner.  of  the^  D»yi«e  Authority jof  ihe 
^The  kev.  t).  Davies,  of  Milfoil  in  to^be  printed  with  a  large 
Derby P^pariuj*  a  Historical  thick  paj^r.  Price  10s.  in  boardi  (W- 
Qiul.  I^criptlvfLView.  of  the.Town  iind  octava  .*^  •  *.  *  <  w/i  ^ 

P^nty  ^  cotnpri^J  in  ^  Pr.  BaHerj  of 

a  large  volume  octavo.  ^  Noifolk,  has  put  to' the  press,  thePi^iijj, 

H.In  tha  pVets,  Voyages  raiul  Travels  to  evangelized,  in -a  Continued  ibcpUmtioj 
Pfikin,  M.MMila,  .and  thcilsle  of  Frauce,  wherein  is  .seen,  i  the  Unity  .of  dit'nj 
between  1784  and  1801.  By  M.  De  Truth,i.ithe«Harmony  of  i  the  old  iq4 
GuigiKSf^iFitoch  Resident  at  China,  kc«  new  Testatnents,  and  the  peculiar  Sfoti* 
&c.  Handsotnoiy  printed  in  one  vo-  men t  df  Christianity  in  Accordance  «(th 
ItunC'  4to.  with*  plates,  similar  to.  Mr.  the  Experience  of  Be.  levers  in  all 
Barrow’a.  Account  of  China.  .  r  ..  .  It  **08  infended  to  be  coiiipri>ed,  ii  ^ 

.  ProposalvS  are  issued  for  printing,  by  si ble,i in  one  large  octavo  volume. 


Art.  XXVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RblCENTLY  PUBLISHED 

•  ‘  r;.  .  ^  -  !  i  '  ^  i*  '*  Ii'*i  »*lve  . 

AGRICULTURE.  Relicvo,*  fcpf  cseutihg  the  Passflfe  Ir)' 

A  Tl..viPwofthpRp;.nrt«tn*hpTlnnra  Lord’s  Prayer,  .  So#  w 


A,  Review  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board 
nf  Agriculture  from  the  Western  De¬ 
partment  of  England  ;  comprising  Ches- 


£ri/.”lFlaxman,  R.»  A.  4.  *A»  El 
tion  of  the) Wert  Fremtrot*  StsPa 
Cathedral  I  Cliurch,  Eundoii.  i.;6a.  Af 


hire,  Flintshire,  Shropshire,  Hereford-  >a'«t:uraH^iurcn,  i.unaoii.  ..o.  Ar 
shire;  Worcestershire,  North  Wiltshire^  the.  Si^istruct lire  ^he  same.  By 


e 

¥ 


North  Somersetshire,  &c.  By  Mr. 
'Marsliall,  8vo.  12s. 


ing  ;  .Sir Christopher  Wren  pbolhdt 
by  James: Eimes.  No^  J.  large 
1  s.  Atlas  4to.  1 1.  16s. '  i.  • 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The  life  .of  Apollonius^ of  Tyana,  •  r  it  a  c 

translated  froni  the  Greek  of,  Philos-  poctriiie  of  Life  Anmiitra  m 

tr^tu^, /with  notes,  and  illustrations!  Assurances,  by  Francis  Baily.  Siu  I 

By  the Kei\  Edward  Ben^ick,'  Vicar  of 

Lcixlip  in  IrMand.  8vo!  I2s.  •->.  mcdicinz.  - 

’  '  rjA  genuine  Guide  to  HeaHti,  or  pr 

commerce.  cal  Essays  Qii  the  Preset vatiohof  He; 

f  The  Youth’s  Guide  to  Business;  con-  with  the  .most  effectual  Means  o( 
lining  an  easy, .and  familiar^  introduc-  venting  and  curing  Diseases;  also  Si' 
lion  to  Book-keeping  by  single  entry  ^  tures  on  RegimeiT,  and  the  Managerii 
Bills  of  Parcels,  &c.  Tables  of  Money,  of  Invalids,  with  particular  Advice 
Weights,  and  Measures,  methodised  and  Women  in  Child-bed,  rikI  tlii 
arranged  on  an  improved  plan  ;  and  a  best  adapted; for  Infants.  To  .'vhicli 
vi^ip^y  of  arithmetical  questions  for  oc-  added;  Observations  on  Intemper 
ca^ipqal  Exercise  and  Improvement,  and  various  Excesses ;  their  ext 
Design^  for  the  Use  .of^  Schools^  By  liary  Influence  oh  the  Ilmnaii  Fraaf 
Thomas  Carpenter.  I2m6.  2s.  6d,  with  Suggestions  to  counteract  tk 

baneful  Effects;  written  in  a  briefi 

j  ch*ar  and  comprehensive  Mamicr.  , 

Thi^  Fjn^  Arts  of  the  English  School  ;  T«  F*  Cbui;chil\,  M.  D.  .Professor  of  Ml 
comprising  ,  a  Series  .of  highly  finished  wilery,  in  London,  Author  of  .tbe  pr 
Kiigrayin^ji  frpm  Painting,,  Sculpture,  tical  family  Physician, Medical  ^ 
and  Architecture,  by.  the  most,  emineiU  uiembrancer,  &c.  6cc.  l2mo.  4s.^^^d 
.^ngli^h  4rtist$  ;  each  subject,  accom- 

p^i^iby  appropriate,  hi^toricaW^ des4  ,  miscellaneous.  ,  ^ 

criptig^..,criFical,  jOr  biographical  let^  Journal  of  a  Rcgimetital 
tcr-press.  Edit^  by  John  ^  Britton,  ring  the  Rcx;ent  .Campaign  it# - 
??  poutents  of  Npf  ,1 .  A  Portrait  of  and  Spain  under  Lmd  V iscount  M 
John  Punning,  Lord  A^hborton,.  from  a  ton.  .  With  acorret't  plaa  of  th«  Bil 
PictUfjcby.  SlrJq^aa  Reynollls..  2.  A  tic  of  Tala vera.  8 vo.  As.  hd.  -  ' 

.Hi«^Ojicaj,  Compo^itfou,^,  representing  ,Capt.. Footers  Vindication  of  bh.W 

Thetis  bearing  the  Arms  to  Achilles;  duct  when  Captain  of  his  Majesty’* 
West,  P.  R.  A.  3.  A  View  of  an  Alto  Sea-Horse,  and  Senior  Olficer  i®  “ 


)  /t;  .(Hf  . 

MATHEMATICS. 


»'i 


tr^tu^, /with  notes,  and  illustrations! 
By  theKe^^  Edward, Ben^ick,'  Vicar  of 
Lcixlip  in  IrMand.  8vo!  I2s. 


Hi 


IF? 


commerce. 


List  (if.  Works  recently  published. 
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Jrfo/  Napl«  i"  the  summer  of  1199  ; 
L^  Obstrvations  on^^Clmrke  and  Me 
irtiur’*  Life  of  Lord'  Nefson.  8vo.  •'Isi. 
^^T^tiseon  the  Passions,  ilhistra- 
the  Human  Mind;  lnters|>ersHl 
lith  P^eiry,  original  and  selected.  By 
lUdy.  2  ^***  I'-inio.  12s. 

Roihances  :  containing  the 
^Jree  and  the  Torrid  Zone.  8vo. 


English  Minstrelsy  ;  being  a  Selection 
of.  Fugitive  Poetry 5*  fiv®'tfce  best  Bngi^ 
lish  Authors,  with  origtnal  pieces  bitlitr-  * 
to  unpublished,  2  volt.*  sm. ‘Sra  14$* 

A  Selection  from  the  poetical  Works  ' 
of  Thomas  Carew. '  Witn  a  Life  Of  the 
Author ;  and  Notes,  by  John  Fry.  12aiow. 

Select  Poems,  &c.  by  the  late  John 
Dawes  Worgtn,  of  Bristol,  who  died  on 


concUc  theoretical  and  practical  the  23th  of  July,  1809,  aged  nineteen* 
iifoftho  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  years.  Embellished'  witli'  a  Profile  of- 


% 

^  1 


f 

I, 


inbj  by  which  they  are  enabled  to' 

^  aiiiP  und«r8tanJ  a  Language, 
nine  Hints*  for  the  Correciiun  of 
ariimants  in  Speech  ;  and  a  Voca- 
iTt  for  their  U^e,  *  illustrated  by  nu- 
tm  copper-plates,  representing  the 
common  obj^^Jts  necessary  to  be 
^L*  By  J  j^ph  Watson, ’LL’.  D.  2 
8vo.  133.*'^ i  f  .  f  I 

The’ Female.  Kconomist  ;  of,  a  plain 
m  of ‘Cookery.  'For  the  Usc’of 
ate  Families.  Containing  eight  hun- 
4  anti  fifty  valuable  receipts;  ‘By 
Smith.  12mo.' '43.  boa^ds^ 

The  Refusal,  a ‘Novel.  By  Mrs.  West, 
wb.  l^mo.  1 1. 1  s.  boards.  ^  ~ 

The  Hindoo  Pantheon.  By  Edward 
,  F.  R.‘‘S*' Member  of  the  Asiatie 
yof  Calcutta,  and  of  tiie  Literary 
of  Bombay*  Dedicated  to  the 
rable  Jonathan  Duncan,  Go%'er-' 
of  Bombay,  a(id  illustrated  by  one 
N  and  five  plates,  containing  con* 
bly  more  than  a  thousand  my  tho- 
Fieores  and  Subjects,  all-takfo 
original  Images,  -Pictnres,  Eaca* 
on,  classical  and  other  Statues,  Ohe- 
S  Coins,  Medals,  &c.  never  before 
Tived.  royal  4to.  51.  5s. 

Appeal  to  the  Public,  or,  a'Vin- 
^p'on  of  the  character  of  Mr.  WiL 
Hale,  from  the  calumnious  Asper- 
of  the  Reviewer  in  the  Evangelical 
^^tezine,  with  a  candid  Statement  of 
against  the  London  Female 
W^^tatiary,  By  John  Thomas.  8vo. 


the  Author.  To  which  ar  wadded /Some 
Particulars- of  his  "Life  and  €i*araMer;: 
by  'an  early  Friend  and  Associate 
a*  preface,  by  Wiiliam '  Hayley,  Ksq.* 
crown  8vo.7s«  '  •» 

rotiTics. 

A  .short  hist>rical  Sketch  of  the  Ex-* 
penses  of  the  Civil  List/  Pensions,  and 
Publib*  Offices ;  with  ‘some  Observationr 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  modern  HefoTiners.^ 
Price  Is.  6«U  *  '  '  ‘  ♦*•  /  ** 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Minto, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
‘dency  to  the  honourable  Sir  G.  11.  Bar- 
low,  Bart,  and-  K.  B.  Governor  In' 
Council,  Fort  St.  George.  8vo;  2s,  fid.  ** 
Effects  of  the  Continental  Blockade, 
upon  the  Commerce,  Finances,"  Cre’dit, 
and  Property*  of  ' the  British  Islands. 
By  Sir  Francis  Ivemois. '  With  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Mr.  New'enham’s  Vlcw  'of 
Ireland.  '*  •“  "f 

^  England  the  Cause  of  Europe’s  Sub« 
jugatioh,  addressed  to  the  BHtish  Par¬ 
liament.^  8V0.  Is.*  ^  .  ol  h'  ;  I  r>^  ? 
-  A  Review  of  Lord  Selkirk’s  Objectiona 
to  a  Reform  in  the  Representation  of 
of  the  People;  in  a  Letter  to  John 
Cartwright,  Esq.  By  John  Pearsou, 
Esq.  8vo.  Is.' fid, 

THEOLOGY. 


ctioM  against  the  London  Female  Thoughts  in  Times,  and 

^tiary.  By  John  Thomas.  8vo.  Thoughts  m  worse  Tim^  By  T. 

Fuller,  B.  D.  A  uew  edition  with  a 

‘Vindication  of  the  London  Female  Recoinmendato|y  Preface.  By  James 
«ary,  in  Renlv  to  the  Rev  Mr  Hinton,  M.  A.  Oxford.  l8aio.  28.  fid. 
Objection^o  that  Institution;  , 

Gnedin  his  late  Appeal  to  the  Pub-  Author  of  the  Refuge,  price  2f. 

G.  Hodson.  8vo  2s.  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the 

established  Church  and  the  increase  of 
Pftp-rov  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  attentive 

Va..  . Observer.  8vo.  2s. 

Metanls^.*  ^  Moral,  Political,  Eschol,  a  Clnster  of  the  Fruit  of 
^  P  ysical.  In  ten  books,  8vo,  Canaan  brought  to  the  Borders,  for  the 
Lu_  ..  ,  ^  ,  encouragement  of  the  Saints  travelling 

r  a  poem.  Book  1,  4to.  thitherward  with  their  faces  toward 


. .  •***.\*  xxppcai  m:  uu” 

®y  G,  Hodson,  8vo.  2s, 

POETRY. 

I^Age,  a  Poem  ;  Moral,  Political, 
^etaphysical.  In  ten  books,  8vo, 

^Hospital,  a  poem.  Book  1,  4to. 
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288  '  of  jrori's  recently  published, 

I- 

Zion,  or  Kuloi  of  direction  for  the  and. agricultural  State  of  the  CouBin 
walking  of  the  saunts  in  fellowship ^ac-  its  parochial  History,  genealogical 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel,  by  heraldic  Records,  &c.  To  i  which  j, 
the  late  John  Owen,  D.  D.  correctly  re-  added,  a  copious  Appendix  of  coricua 
printed  from  . an  original  copy,  18mo.  and  interesting  dociunents.  .BySamad 
Is.  6d.'  t  Mcyrick,  A.  B*  of  Queen’s  Colcw 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  old  Meet-  Oxford.  Printed  on  superGne  wore^’ 
ing-house,  Walthamstow,  Dec.  10,  per,  and  hot-pres^,  dedicated  by  pe,. 
1S09,  on  Occaslonof  the  Death  of  Mrs.  mission  to  the  Rev.  Septimus  CoHinjo,^ 
Hannah  Cooke.  To  which  is  annexed  D.  D.  &c.  and  illustrated  by.  20  enpu.  i 
an  Address,  delivered  at  her  Interment  ings  by  Storer’  and  Greig.  royal  lio, 
in  Bunhill.  Fields,  December  5,  1809.  11.  4s, 

By  K,  Cogan..  8vo.  Is.  »  A  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Prewii 

A  few  Words  on  the  Increase  of  Me-  State  of  the  Zetland  Islands ;  includiig 
thodism  i  occasioned  by  the  Hints  of  a  their  civil,  political,  and  natural  Hii» 
Barrister,  and  the  Observations  in  the  tory,  Antiquities,  and  an  Account  of 
Edinburgh  Review.  8vo.  Is.  their  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Commeree, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  moral  Tendency  and  the  State  of  Society  and  Mannen. 
of  Methodism  and  Evangelical  preach-  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D.  Illustrate 
ihg.  Including  some  Remarks  on  the  by  a  Map.  2  yols.  8vo.  IBs. 

HfnU  of  a  Barrister.  By  William  Burns.  •  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wab; 
8vo.  4s.  scw^.  or,  a  topographical  and. descriptive  Af. 

The  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  count  of  each  County. ^  Vol.xi.  8val! 
Jesus  Christ:  arranged  according  to  the  58.  hoards;  royal  paper  21. 

Order  of  Time,  and  in  the  exact  Words  A  Description  of  the  Feroc,  Islam^ 
of  the  four  Evangelists  ;  an  Account  of  containing  an  account  of  their»Situitw 
the  principal  .Tewish  Sects  and  Parties ;  Climate,  and  Productions ;  tojrts# 
‘and  the  prophetic’  History  of  Christ,  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tb 
Illustrated  by  forty-seven  plates,  royal  Inhabitants,  their  Trade,  &c..  Trait 
8vo.  ll.  6s.  '  lated  from  the  Danish.  •  lllustrahd  y 

TOPOGRAPHY.,  '  a  map,  and  other' engravings.  Byk 

The  History  ana  Antiquities  of  the  ^ct^esque^  Voyage  to  Indiiii 

I*  *  ^  I  * Way  of  China.. ‘By  Thomas  dJ 

nieU,  R.  A.  and  William  Danieil,  A.  M 


The  Histo^  ^d  Antiquities  of  the  pi;t:;;;sq«e”  Vo^rge  to  M.; 

..County,  of  <>rdigan;  ex^ib  t'n^^^^^^^^^  the  Way  of  China.^  By. Thomas  1 

Political,  th^r  Man  A.  and  William  Danieil,  A.  R 

History  of  its  Inhabitant^  their  Man-  ^  (cooUining  hve  cohnired  jui 

ners.  Laws  and  Custonis.  troni  the  ear-  ,*  *  .  ,  —  , ,  ,  .  " 

ntr.,  1..WS  aiiu  ^  neatly  mounted,  with  klt«  pic 

best  period  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  J  A  . 

Eighth  j  together  with  the  mineralogical  “• 
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